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HEN titles and prefer- | 
8 | other naval commanders, "= 
wens it is natural, while a re- | 
gend for heroic virtue is inherent in 
lf Engliſhmen, for every well-wiſher 
„ his country, to enquire, what 
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DEDICATION: 
eee eee on the con- 
queror of Porto Bello, and the aſ- 
ſerter of the antient glory of the 
Britiſh flag? Let them reflect on 


the ruined caſtles of Carthagena; 


there the envious Spaniard will 
give more permanent and illuſ- 


'trious honours to the name of 
VERNON, than all the pompous 


legends of ny: 


3 juſtly admired for his 
continence, Cato for purity of man- 


ners, and Fabricius for temperance; 


theſe were Romans, and the prime 
of her city, when Rome was, in 


the zenith of her glory, renowned 


| through the univerſe for virtue and 
liberty: yet, however celebrated in | 
| hiſtory, they were not utterly deaf 


to the q oice of ambition; which, to 


have reliſted, would have conveyed 
their names to poſterity with a 


brighter 


DEDICATION. 
brighter and more exalted luſtre than 
the deſtruction of Carthage, or the 


It has been your misfortune, Sir, to 
live in a more degenerate age; yet 
you have ſhewn a contempt of that 
ambition which ſullied the glories of 


theſe eminent favourites of antiqui- © | 


„ 


ty: you are content to let your ac-- 


tions bear their own teſtimonial to 
poſterity ; ; and, without envy, can 
behold ftars, garters, and coronets, 
conferred on your cotemporaries. 
This evinces a truly great and 
noble mind; a mind conſcious, 
that having lived and laboured 


only for the joint ſervice of prince 
and people, is the nobleſt com- 
penſation of all the toil which at- 
tended it, and that a good name 


is ſuperior to all titles. Therefore, 


in full confidence, Sir, that you de- 
ſerve the * of eyery candid 
| Engliſh- 


—— AG 
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vi DEDICATION. 

Engliſhman, the Avr kon, by 
thus prefixing your name to the 

 Finsr; VoLume of this work, takes 
a. public opportunity of proſeſſing 
to the world how much he is, 
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STR, 
Your moſt reſpectful 5 


and obedient ſervant, 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


| ICERO bas dlc er that | 
8.8 * the feſt. law of liſtory, is 10 advance . no 
3 falſhood, and ſuppreſs no truth : bence it 
ns z evident, that the chief quality the public 
ſhould expe#t in a biſtorian, is fincerity; and that be 
Gould let nothing eſcape bim which may forfeit the con- 
Jidence of bis readers... An author, dependent on a go- 
verument, concerned in tbe events which be relates, 
' will find bimſelf 400 greatly embarraſſed 10 reconcile 
trutb with flattery and particular intereſts, Deſpreaux, 
the calibrated biftorian of France, who was nominated 
by. Lum XIV. jointly with Monſieur Racine, io 
write the hiſtory of bis reign, was [enfible of this diffi- 
eulty; and ingenuoufly.. confeſſed, that he knew nat 
what reaſons to.alledge for the juſtification of the war 
againſt Holland in 1672: which was a bold inſtance of 
integrity from a ſulje of ſo arbitrary a prince, at ihe 


head of ſo deſpotic a government. The author of the 
preſens undertaking, has den bonoured with tbe _ 
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The PREFACE. 
and confidence of ſome eminent perſons, who were prin- 
cipally concerned in many of the important events com- 
prized in his work, and, as be aims at nothing hut 
uncorrupted impartiality, doubts not but bis boneſt en- 
deavours will obtain that encouragement, the public 
neuer fail to confer, on ſuch as labour only to advance 
the general intereſt of the nation. 

UNLIMITED per in one perſon, ſeems to 
have been the faſt and natural recourſe of mankind 


from diſorder and rapine; and ſuch a government muſt 
be acknowledged to be better than no government at ally 


but all reſtriftions of power, made by laws, or partici- 
pation of ſovereignty, among ſeveral perſons, are ap- 
parent improvements made upon what began in thas 
unlimited power ; for abſolute: peer in one perſon, as 
generally exerciſed, ii not indeed-government, but, a. 
beſt, clandeſtine tyranny, ſupported by the confederates, . 
or rather tht favourite flaves, of the tyrant, © 
LIBERTY is therefore eſſential 10 the buppi. 


. meſs of men, and they who reſign life itſelf, rather 


than part with it, du only 4 prudent ation ; but 
thoſe who lay it dtm, and voluntarily expoſe them 
ſelves to death in bebalf of their friends and country, 
do an heroic one: the\ more exalted part of our fe- 
ties are moved by ſuch generous impulſes as theſe x 
but even the community, the maſs of mankind, when 


| eonvinted of the danger" of their civil rights," have, 


in all ages, and all nations, been anxious of preſerv- 


ing to themſebves that deareſt of all poſſeſſions, Liberty, 
This generons ardour made Grrere ſo loug, and /a 
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The PREFACE. 
rents, children, liſe, friends, and even glory, aac 
darling confideration ! were but ſecondary paſhons, and 
in all rebate, fubjorwent 3 that lileriy; other na- 
tian, mare or (ſe, bete firuggled far, thaugh fer can 
now iu, the enjeyment of, this divine beatitade ; but, 
thanks 10 heqven! it ſtill refides iu Britain. 

.HITHOUT liberty, even bealth and frength, 
and all the advantages. beſtowed on men by nature and 
Providence, may, 2 
to their own ruin, and thet of their fallou. creatures. 
This liberty, among the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
conſiſts, in their living under laws of their own mak- 
ings. by tbeir perſanal conſent, or that of their repre- 
emalfves and the perpetuity of this will be dear 10 
ery Briton, who lawes the religion and laws of bis 
country x, its worth will ùe nevered by every man who 
knows \ the bappineſs of a limited monareby, circum- 
ſcribed ith the dart of ſalutary laws, which e- 
qually pads the ſubjaÞ from an iran of the prince, 
| and the prince from: an injult of the fabi. 

SHE. Eid, very Jah, indulge an opinion, 
that no. nation excells them in gallantry, in bonefly, in 
fedelity, or in am martial or ſocial virtue; but 100 con- 
faden a ſecurity has occaſioned the ſubverſion of many 
brave and flouriſhing nations ; and it is not altogether 
impoſſible, but this| may, one day, guide the ar to. the: 
very root of the Britiſh conſtitution. I | Greece and 
Rome thus fell from the ſummit of buman grandeur, 
_ where's the country that may not unhappily ſuffer the . 
ame declenion ? No people were ever more. jealous of 
bi” - "ors n defended it. 

Vor. 5 than 


Tube PREFACE. 

than the antient Germans; it may indeed be ſaid, that 
liberty, being driven out of the beſt part of the world 
by the Roman arms, took refuge on the further fide of 
the Rbine; where ſhe bad for ber companions and 
guards, - poverty, innocence, frugality, and modeſty ; 
where, in the faſtneſſes of woods and moraſſes, ſhe 
combated 500 years againſt tyranny and ambition : but 
theſe bold and baydy Germans at length ſubmitted to 
the' oppreſſion of Rome. The French once enjoyed the 
fame happineſs and privileges with. England : their 
laws were made by repreſentatives of their on chuſ- 
ing'; their money was not taten from them, but by 
their own conſent ; ibeir kings wers ſubjeft to the rules 
of lazy and reaſon; but now they are miſerable, and all 
is left ! their monarch reigns abſolute-over an umfurtu- 
nate people ; and while bis court ix the reſidence of am- 
bition, luxury, voluptuouſneſs, flattery, and corruption, 
he will endeavaur lo bring all mankind under bis arbi- 
tram ſuljection: ibis bas been frequently attempted,” 
and as happily repulſed ; though it will eternally be the. 
employment of "France, to \ forge manacles for. the free 
part of Europe, which he will never fail in mate uſe 
of, <obenever ber ſirength and opulence ſball enable ber 
1% violate ibe "moſt \ ſolemn" treaties, and ſcaiter 
every. peſtilence of way 10 G. ber Fs 
Purpoſes." if ; | | 

A Claim t the Briifh ide; in Foc of an 
alive and fugitive pretender, will be revived by the 
crown of France on every favourable occaſion, \till po- 
pery and ambition become quiet and incffenſeve neigh- 
bears; and the powerful French, who deal — 


| The PREFACE. 
| "and kingdoms all around them,” may in time, if not 
carefully prevented, exalt a prince on... the Britiſh 
throne, who ſhall alt only as the vice-roy of France, 
ſhall curb our necks to the yoke of tyranny, ſubvert our 
happy laws and conflitutions, and ſnatch from us every 
great and glorious privilege, ſo nobly procared, and fo 
valiantly defended, by the courage, the wiſdom, ibe 
lives, and fortunes, of our progenitors; But Britons ! 
let us hope, that theſe invaluable bleſſmgs, will deſcend = 
from us to our poſterity, as immaculate as we received 
them from our anceſtors ; let us point out to our de. 
ſcendants, bow we have exerted the influence of our 
country, and preſerved our conflitutional freedom, at a 
time when the liberties of all mankind were invaded. by 
the aſpiring principles of France; let us trace out what 
are the indelible marks of our natural and perpetual ſe- 
carity , let us ſee what were our hearts and tempers at 
home; in what hands was power lodged abroad; and, 
by' tracing out the diſſentions of the ſeveral courts of 
Europe, and our own unnatural diviſions, let us repre» 
ſent to poſterity, how bappily the Britiſb nation have 
extricated themſelves, their” allies, and all Europe, 
from the dangerous ſnares," ſo infidiouſly ſpread for | 
their captivity, by the artifices of France. Mie tan 

neither know our ſecurity,-nor be ſenſible of our danger, 
from any partial view of our condition,” or from ape 
Prarances of one fide any ʒ but muſt judge of our condi- 
Hon, from the circumſtances of affairs of - Europe:in 
general, as well as of Great Britain in particular: 
| therefore it is apprehended, this undertaking may be of 
W * eſpecially, if we * 
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The PREFACE. 
was, to Preſerve the right of the Britiſh navigation, 
and 10 obtain ſatisfaftion for the depredations commit- 
ted by the Spaniards: this, and the general war com- 
menced againſt the brireſs of the bouſe of Auſtria, were 
both fomented by France ; the firſt with @ view to ex- 
 bauſt and impoveriſh the power and wealth of Britain; 
and the latter, to fubjugate ber Auſtrian ponent, who 
had long blocked up the paſſage between France and 
um derſal empire. The two former wars have been 
already copiouſly related; and as the two latter have . 
been proſecuted with the effuſion of the Blood of thou- 
ſends, and continued with the expence of millions, it 
ſeems as neceſſary now, as it was then, that the public 
Should ie freely, and impartially, told with what juſtice 
theſe war were commenced ; what circumſlances they 
were in; after what manner they have been treated, 
by thoſe whom they entruſted ſo many years with the 
diſpoſal of their blood and treaſure ; and tohat are the 
confequentts this management is bike is entail upon them- 
ſelves and their poſterity. 

AS to the work itſelf, if it does not give that univer- 
fal fatisfaion the author would be ambitious to beftoro ; 
be is convinced that bet the lh fiir ls 
or partiality, can be thrown up:u bim by the diſpaſſionate 
and umprejudined part of mankind : though, where there 
is fueb lin unawimity in the ſentiments of men; while 
prevalinee of party, ſhall mate one perfon commend, 


what anotber will as readily diſapprove 1 * very prerari- | 
oe is the reputation of a writer : bowever, where 
the atuboy bas endeavoured 10 do juſtice to the brave 
aud warthy man, this be affirms, that bis encomrams 


e. 

ariſe from no blind adulation, but proceed from a con- 
| viftion in bis own breaſt, of their propriety. Certainly 
the public have different opinions of the ſame men, and 
#he;ſamt' things; many are deceived by intereſt, pre- 
| tration: from theſe, the deſerving man, however 
meritorious, can never extort the leaſt approbation , 
and they hate to read thoſe public praiſes, they will not, 
| out of ſome private antipathy, beſtow themſelves : but 
to ſuch as theſe, the author recommends the obſervation 
a great and ancient example, in Auguſius Cæſar: 
this prince, who was extremely jealous of bis power, 
baving ſurprized one of bis grand children reading the 
life of Cato, be. encouraged the boy, who wanted 10 
' conceal the book, bidding bim read an, For Cato 
„ wat 4 brave patriot, and @ good man; and 
though the government of this monarch was founded 
upon the ruin of ' the | republican virtues of Cato, be 
could always, with pleaſure, bear his favourite poets, - 
Virgil and Horace, beſtow the ſtrongeſt encomiums upon 

jo eminent a patriot of the common-wealth. 

IT is not ie irue intent of hiſtory, ſo. much 

10 load the memory of the reader with 4 copi- 
ous collection of publit records, as it is 10 ele. 
| _ his thoughts and, enrich his underſtanding : and 
the ingeniaus Voltaire has delivered it as his opinion, 


that hiſtorians ſhould incorporate reflettions with the 


. ſeries of events related, becauſe the dry way of writing 
is neither ſo inſtruftive or pleaſing, as when the au- 
bor interſperſes a moral diſquifition, or animates the 
abr 1.0 hid ent han ores bow far the 


preſent 


*. 


— 


The PREFACE. 


this eminent Frenchman, will be more proper to ” 
confidered by the reader, than aſſerted by the uriter. 

TO render the work as perſpicuous as poſſible, = 
author has taken a method, that ſeemed 10 bim the 
moſt eligible, for preſerving 4 proper conneciion and 
dependency throughout the tranſactions of every year : 


for this purpoſe, be has divided the work inio ſeveral 


parts, every part comprizing the events of à Ppartt- 
cular year ; theſe parts are thrown into diſtin? di- 


viſions, to avoid the confuſion that otherwiſe would 


have ariſen by blending the land and naval wars in a 
promiſcuous order together ; and theſe diviſions are 


preſent undertaking is agreeable to the ſentiments of 


XV. 


ſubdivided into different chapters, whereby every mate- 5 


rial action, independent of others, remains diſentang · 


led and ſtands in the moſt conſdicuous ſituation for 
the obſervance of the reader; who is alſo 0 take- no- 
tice, that the Engliſh chronology, in beginning the 
year on the 25th day of March, bad it been purſued, 


would have made it impoſſible to reconcile it with the 


dates of foreign tranſaftions, becauſe moſt other nati- 


ons begin the year on the 1ſt of January; and there-* 


fore their date * been . to hes the author. 
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CHAPTER I. 


An introductory ſtate of the treaties 


and differences ſubſiſting between 
Gar BRAITAIN and 87 ain, 


from the treaty of 1667, to the 


. convention. in 1739. 


1 x" 


gatian through the ſeas of A- 


of the crown of England by the 
law of nations, immen 

. enjoyed, and eſtabliſhed hy many 
treaties. The violation of this right, has been the 


baſis not only of the late, but many pregeeding 


contentions | between the monarchs of (reac 
Britain and Spain: for the. Spaniards had * 
exerciſed too extenſive privileges in the ſeas. 0 
America, to the manifeſt detriment and preju- 
dice of the Britiſh trade; till at length che am- 


bition of Spain was arrived to ſuch an unlimit- 
: 1 A 2 a | ted | 


4 * ef E EY 
Pater FREE and unmoleſted navi CAP. 


I, 


merica, is an 'indubitable-nght ACS 
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4 We Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Pax ted height, and attended with ſo many aggravat- 
I. ing circumſtances, as to diffuſe a juſt ſpirit of 
— ii indignation and reſentment throughout the 
whole Britiſh' nation; the people all glowing 
with an unanimous reſolution, to vindicate their 
right and freedom of navigation, from the in- 
ſolent and unauthorized oppreſſion of the Spa- 
niards. To arrive at a true and perſpicuous 
knowledge, of the conteſted matters that gave 
riſe to the late war between Great Britain and 
Spain, a retroſpection is neceſſary · to ſome of 
their former tranſactions, and to the ſeveral 
commerical treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns; and this without any further deduc- 
tion of hiſtorical Facts, will ſufficiently ſerve to 
illuſtrate and explain the nature and foundation 
of all miſunderſtandiags and controverſies be- 
tween the two kingdoms. 18 | 
1648. Tux firſt treaty with regard to navigation 
and commerce in the Weſt Indies, was concluded 
at Munſter, between Philip IV. of Spain and the 
States General, on the goth of January, 16483 
| wherein it is ſtipulated by the sth article, 
That the contracting parties, ſhould retain 
s. and enjoy their poſſeſſions and commerce in 
America, and other places, as they then re- 
«« ſpectively. held the ſame.” And by the 6th 
article, The ſubjects of each were forbid to 
<< navigate and trade in the ports and other 
places poſſeſſed by the other in the Weſt In- 
dies.“ There is no greater reſtriction, with 
reſpect to the navigation and commerce of the 
ſubjects of the States in theſe parts, than there 
is with reſpect to the Spabiards; thoſe ſeas be- 
ing left free and open, equally to both; the 
ohibition of the one navigating and trading 
in the poſſeſſions of the other is mutual, with- 
3 — out 


* 


— in the late General War- 5 © EN 
out any diſtinction or reſervation of a greater CHA 
preheminence, or of any liberty given to one I. 
preferably to the other, to ſtop and viſit wee — 
in the ſeas of America. 
Tur like ſtate of navigation and epmmbnes; 1667. 
was concluded between England and Spain, 
by the 8th article of the treaty made between 
thoſe crowns the 23d of May, 1667 whereby 
it is agreed with reſpect to the two Indies: 
„ That Spain ſhall grant to England, all 
that has been granted to the States General 
« of the united provinces in the treaty of Mun- 
« ſter in 1648.” And in the 14th article of 
this treaty, it is expreſsly ſtipulated, That no 
9 2 coſta or ſhip of war belonging to 
n, ſhall come within cannon. ſhot of an "D 
ngliſh ſhip, if ſhe” meets the latter at fea 3 
N ſhall ſend their long boat or pinnace 
to the Engliſh: ſhip, wich two or three men 
6 n board, to whom the maſter or owner 
44 ſhall ſhew his paſſports and ſea letters; where- 
„by not only the Won lading, but the place 
to which the belongs, and as well the ma 
<« ter's and owner's name, as the name of the 
« ſhip may appear; by which means the quality 
6 of Th ſhip, and her. maſter or owner will be 
4 ſufficiently known, as alſo the commodities 
« ſhe carries, whether they be contraband or 
not; to the which paſſports and fea letters, 
d entire faith and noe ſhall be given.“ And | 
if it ſhould . * that prohibited goods are '. 
on board an liſh ſhip, it is by the 15th 
article of the Wr treaty declared, that Thoſe 
% prohibited goods are only to 'be ſeized and 
«confiſcated, and not the other Goods. Nei- 
e ther ſhall the delinquent incur any other pu- 
\ *niſhment, except he carry out from the da- 
£0 08 ' minions 
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 PaxT © minions of Spain any gold or ſilver, wrought 


I. 


e or unwrought.” | 


— NOTWITHSTANDING this treaty, the bucca- 


1670. 


able advantages they reaped from their poſſeſſi- 


neers or freebooters of America, compoſed of 
Engliſh, French, Portugueſe and Dutch, com- 
mitted many piratical expeditions on the Spaniſh 
main; returning to Jamaica with their plunder, 
which was ſo conſiderable and beneficial to the 
Mand, that the governors, though they did not 
openly protect and encourage their undertakings, 
yet were far from refuſing them an aſylum, 
while they ſpread ſuch a flow of treafure in the 
country. e 
UnpovBTEDLyY the Spaniards ſuſtained im- 
menſe loſſes from the buccaneers, for the gang 
under Morgan, in their ſeveral expeditions, 
brought to Jamaica no leſs than 950,000 pieces 
of eight, beſides cloth, linnen, filk, ſlaves and 
_ profitable merchandizes, to a prodigions 
value. 87 
Tux Spaniſh miniſter preſented memorials at 
the court of London, complaining of this uſage 
in America; and though the Engliſh miniſtry 
diſpatched orders to their American governors, 
directing a ceſſation of hoſtilities and a reſtitution 
of unjuſt captures, and communicated theſe dif- 
tches to the Spaniſh miniſter before they were 
nt, yet frequently a private packet by the ſame 
ſhip, to the ſame governor, enjoined him to pay 
no regard to theſe memorials, but to make the 
beſt uſe of his time and power in 1mpoveriſhing 
the Spaniards. | 
In this reign the Spaniards were very inca- 
pable of oppoſing the naval force of England 
ſo they had no other recourſe left, than by a 
negotiation to ſecure to themſelves, thoſe valu- 


Ons 
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ons in America. Of this they were ſo deſirous, Cn AT. 
that they very readily diſcharged the Engliſh I. 
crown of a national debt of two millions, the 
due to Spain, to confirm by treaty, their rights 
in the Weſt Indies. Upon ſuch motives, and 
as the former treaty of 1669 was found liable 
to many. altercations, a more particular treaty 
was executed at Madrid, the 18th of July, 16970, 
«© For accommodating differences, preventing 
«« depredations, and ſettling a peace in Ameri- 
«© caz* wherein are expreſs declarations, * That 
* it is always to be underſtood, that the free- 
« dom of navigation, ought, by no manner of 
* means to. be interrupted, when there is no- 
„thing committed contrary to the true ſenſe 
« and meaning of theſe articles; wherein 
there is not one word of ſearch or examination, 
all reſtrictions being general and of the ſame te- 
nor with the Munſter treaty, that the ſubjects 
of the one monarch ſhould not trade to the 
laces poſſeſſed by the other, without paticular 
1 but in caſe ſtreſs of weather, or want 
of proviſions, obliged the ſhips of either party 
to enter the ports of the other, they were ta be 
treated as friends, and ſupplied with every thing 
they wanted for their money, and to depart at 
their own pleaſure. ; Ct | 
Ver the buccaneers ſtill continued their inve- 
ſions, and the Spaniſh embaſſador at the court of 
king Charles II. reported, that the governor and 
merchants of Jamaica not only encouraged, bur 
were principally concerned in manning out the 
buccaneers; and in conſequence of this report, 
by order of the king and council, Sir Thomas 
Lynch, then governor of that iſland, was recalled | 
from his government, to appear at court and an- 
ſwer ſuch articles as were preſented againſt br 


* 
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Panr by the Spaniſh miniſter, for maintaining pirates 


in thoſe parts, to the great loſs of the ſubjects 


of che king of Spain; but in 1680 he returned 


with a new commiſſion to his government. 
ITunouon Capt. Morgan had received the 
honor of knigh:hood, and lived privately on the 
fortune he had acquired by buccaneering, he 
was alſo, upon a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
ſent priſoner to England; notwithſtanding he 
had done nothing but by commiſſion from the 
governor and council of Jamaica, and had re- 
ceived their formal and publick thanks for his 
gallant behavior; but without being charged 
with any crime, or brought to a hearing, after 
a confinement of three years he was diſcharged, -- 
Howzvrx culpable the Spaniards thought the 
governors of Jamaica in ſheltering the bucca- 
neers, after the treaty of 1670, it may be:reaſons 
ably ſuppoſed, they were no further inſtrumen- 
tal in promoting their enterprizes than permit - 
ting them to inhabit there, and profuſely ſquan- 
der away thoſe riches for which they had ſo dan- 
gerouſly hazarded their lives: for it is certain 
that Mansfield, one of their leaders, after his 
conqueſt of St Katherine's, ſeeing that iſland ſo 
pleaſant, fruitful, and conveniently ſituated for 
invading or roving on the you coaſts, had 
an intention of forming. a ſettlement-there-; but 
Sir Thomas Lynch, then governor of Jamaica, 

prevented it, as being too notorious a breach of 
the * then ſubſiſtiog between the crowns of 
England and Spain. While the duke of Albe- 
marle was governor of Jamaica, king James II. 

ranted a commiſſion to Sir Robert Holmes, to 

ppreſs pirates in America; and Sir Robert pro- 
cured a proclamation to be publiſned, For 
the more effectual reducing and ſuppreſſing 

W 4e pirates 


— 
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< pirates and privateers in America:“ he alſo CH Ar. 
appointed Stephen Lynch, Eſq; to be his agent I. 
at Jamaica, whither he carried the before- men 
tioned proclamation, and ſent it to the Spaniſh 
ports, as well to the north ſea as to Panama on 
the ſouth ſea, being furniſhed with paſſports 
from the court of Spain. And in 1698 the 
Scots having ſettled at Darien, fortified Golden 
Iſland, at the bottom of the gulph, where the 
iſthmus between that and the ſouth ſeas is fo nar- 
row that few men might defend it againſt mul- 
titudes, and deny all paſſage that way to the 
Spaniſh ſettlements ; but king William regard- ; 
ing the ſtrict alliance he had entred into with 
Spain, and deeming this ſettlement of the Scots 
a breach of it, would not ſuffer his Engliſh ſub. 
jects to aſſiſt the new colony ; and though this 
was a fair opportunity of poſſeſſing that iſthmus, 
and encreaſing the trade, riches and power of 
the Britiſh empire, yet the king ſent orders to 
his governors in the Weſt Indies to grant them 
no ſupply of proviſions, the want of which ob- 
liged the Scots to abandon their ſettlement; and 
as ſeveral of the buccaneers were afterwards ex- 
ecuted as pirates, by orders of the court of Eng- 
land, and thereby the whole gang was extirpated. 
This evidently ſhews, that after the treaty 
1670, the Engliſh miniſtry were far from en- 
couraging the buccaneers; though probably ar 
the ſame time the governors of Jamaica exceeded 
their commiſſions, by conniving at the deſigns 
of theſe bold and deſperate adventurerfrs. 
Tun kings of Spain have aſſumed the ſole 
propriety of trading to their own ſettlements 
in America, not only from the other potentates 
of Europe, but even from their own ſubjefts; 
prohibiting any in thoſe parts, * 
8 e 


* 
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Pax the goods are ſent to Spain, and ſhipped in the 
I. galleons or flota regiſtrated by his catholic ma- 
Ga jeſty, and ſubjected to his duties and indultos. 

This occaſioned the Spaniſh merchants in Ame- 
rica to give great encouragement to the traders 
of Jamaica, to ſupply them with negroes, ſtuffs 
and other Engliſh manufactures; which, though 
detrimental to the Spaniſh crown, as it was 
thereby defrauded of its duties; yet, as the 
ſubjects found many advantages in this clandeſ- 
tine trade, the Engliſn never failed of making 
very profitable markets. Of this, the miniſters 
who concluded the treaty of 1670 were ſo ſen- 
ſible, that in order to preſerve inviolably the 
friendſhip between both nations, they made a 
peculiar clauſe therein, · That particular offences 
« ſhall no way be a prejudice to this treaty, and 
* cauſe no enmities or diſſentions between the 
&« two nations; but every one ſhall anſwer for 
« what he has done, and be proſecuted for contra- 
“ yening it; neither ſhall the one have recourſe 
« to letters of reprizals, or any other methods of 
« the like nature, to obtain reparation of the 
c other, unleſs juſtice be actually denied,or unrea- 
* ſonable delays uſed in adminiſtring the ſame.” 
Duni the reigns of Charles II. James II. 
William III. and queen Anne, the Spaniards 
never attempted to ſeize any Britiſh veſſels 
in America, on pretence of having prohibited 
goods on board in time of peace; but the 
guarda coſtas acting under very extenſive pow- 
ers, and many of them being fitted out only 
with lucrative views, by the merchants of 1 
the Spaniſh inhabitants of America, and ſome- 
times by the governors of their ſentlements there, 
and theſe governors being perſonally prejudiced 
by the trade carried on by the Engliſh, 2 
: ſente 
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was, in order to obtain commiſſions of reprizal ; 


IT 


ſented it at Madrid much greater than it really Ca ap. 


I. 


alledging that the ſubjects of England trafficked —v— 


in the ports and on the coaſts of the Spaniſh co- 
lonies, protected by Britiſh men of war and the 
2 of the Britiſh plantations; till at 

ngth, after repeated applications, the Spaniſh 


miniſtry gave power to the American guarda, 
coſtas, to ſtop and ſearch all Engliſh veſſels they 


ſuſpected of carrying on this trade, and to con- 
fiſcate ſuch cargoes, as conſiſted of logwood, 
cocoa, or pieces of eight, as legal captures, in 
direct violation of the treaties of 1667 and 1670: 
and under this ſanction, the Spaniards commit- 
ted the moſt outrageous acts of violence on the 
Engliſh. 1765 | N 
ITnis privilege was much tog unlimitted; for 
cocoa is the produce of the Britiſh colonies, and 
pw: of eight the current ſpecie of the Weſt 
Indies; and as to the other commadity, the 
Engliſh ſeem to deriye a liberty of cutting log- 
wood on the coaſts of Honduras and Campeachy, 
with as much propriety as the Faacke for by 
the 7th article in the treaty 
pulated, That the crown of England ſhall 
7% always poſſeſs in full right of ſovereignty, all. 
places in America, which the king of England 
<« Or his ſubjects then held or poſſeſſed, in ſo 
e much that they neither can nor ought here - 
te after to be called in queſtion.“ Theſe words, 
are ſuſficient to remove all objections taiſed by 
the Spaniards, as to the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the 


pom of Yucatan, and their right of cutting 


log wood in: the bay A Campeachy; for it aps, 
pears by the report lord 
plantations, made in conſequence of an applica- 
tion by the merchants i» king George J. 5 
5 * 


1670, it is ſti- 


the lords of trade and 
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Paar © the treaty of 1670 eſtabliſhed a right in the 


I. 


© crown of Great Britain to the Laguna de Ter- 


1 minos, in the province of Yucatan, as being 


te at the time of the treaty, and for ſome years 
& before, actually in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh 
«- ſubjects. The Spaniſh claim of original con- 
queſt, on which they ſo much { means 
nothing in this caſe, as it cannot extend to places 


they never fed, of which number 1 the 


1713. 


Laguna de Terminos : and the Muſcheto Indians, 
having preſerved themſelves from the Spaniſh 
yoke, the better to maintain their liberty, in 
the reign of king James II. ſubmitted to the 
protection of the Engliſh, and have ever ſince 
retained an inviolable friendſhip to that nation. 
As the Muſchetoes border on the uninhabited 
part of Honduras, they have the beſt right to 
the cutting of logwood there, and this right 
ſeems by their fubmiſſion to be transferred to the 
Engliſh ; fo that the Engliſh right of logwood 
ſeems: well grounded both in Honduras and 
Campeachy, yr. Nc | 
Ar r the proclamation of the peace of 
Vereeht, or rather the declaring a ſuſpenſion of 
artns between Great Britain and Spain, the Spa- 
tards exerciſed their violent inſults on the Eng- 
th, whoſe loſs, in leſs than one year afterwards, 
amounted to above 200,000 pieces of eight; 
for which though they demanded” fatisfaction, 
they were never able to obtain the leaſt; When 
at the ſame time, the governor of Domingo 
having charged the Engliſh with landing at Hi. 
Fanioſa, and carrying off negroes, indigo and 
other goods, to a great value, the governor and 
councif of. Jamaica, ordered and made an am- 
ple reimbyrlement to the Spaniſh ſulfecers. 
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Ox acceptance of the aſſiento contract by the Cn ar. 
ſouth ſea company, purſuant to the treaty be- I. 
tween her late majeſty queen Anne and king 
Philip V. of Spain, concluded at Madrid the 1713- 
26th of March, 1713; the company were there- 
by allowed, to introduce into the Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, 144,000 negroes within'the ſpace of thirty. 
years, to commence on March 1, 1713; being 
4,800 yearly, and to = % duty after the rate 
of 33 1 re of cigh every ſhave. "But his 

catholic majeſty, on the company's advancing; 
him a loan © 200,000 ieces of eight, to be 
repaid out of the duties of the laſt ten years, at 
20,000 pieces of eight yearly, in con tion 
of the prompt payment of that ſum, obliged 
the aſſientiſts to pay duty only for 4,000 negroes, 
thoſe of 800 yearly being remitted. In this 
afſiento treaty was comprized an additional arti- 
— — Spain granted to the Englifh com- 

7, permit of. ſending every year, during 
ls Ai years, a ſhip of 300 ton with 
m 4 n the fairs of New Spain; on 
condition, that his catholic majeſty ſhould have a 
fourth of the profit of the ſhip, as well as the 
negro treaty, and 31. per cent. for the other 
three parts belonging to England. "IIS 
Iv the year 1718 4 rupture happening be- 1718. 
tween. the crowns of Great Britain and 
Sir George Byng, the Britiſh admiral, d 
the Spaniſh fleet in the ſtreights of Meſſina; and 
the king of Spain ſeized all the effects of the 
ſouth ſea company, that were any where to be 

found in his dominions, amounting to about 
225,000 J. ſterling. However, in the year 172 1. 
151, a treaty was concluded at Madrid be- 
tween the two crowns, by which the Spaniſh ſhips 
CINE ERCSEAEES be reciprocally _ 
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Paxr ed, and commerce ſet on the footing of former 


treaties. 


GE In 1720 the Spaniards from Cuba and the 


continent, having committed many acts of hoſ- 
tility on the Engliſh, Sir Nicholas Laws, then 
governor of Jamaica, and commodore Vernon, 

at that time commander in chief of all his Bri- 


ks majeſty's ſhips in the Weſt, Indies, ſent 


letters to Trinadado in Cuba, demanding ſa- 
tisfaction from the alcades or commanding 
officers of that city; but' were fo far from pro- 
curing it, that the Spaniards made frivolous 
pe of the Engliſh carrying on a prohi- 
trade to their ſettlements, and denicd any 
reſtitution as required by the governor and com- 
modore. This uſage ſo exaſperated the gover- - 
nor, that ſoon after one of the guarda coſtas 
being taken by the Launceſton man of war, with 
eight Spaniards on board, who had a little 
ore taken off Hiſpaniola, a ſnow belonging 
to Jamaica; | the governor, aſſiſted by his coun- 
cit and the commanders of the fleet, held a 
council of war to try the Spaniards. for piracy, 


for which forty- three of them were cmi, 


condemned and executec. 
Tur Spaniards, pretending that the * ſea 


Fix, company's annual ſhip. practiſed an illegal com. 


merce, by ſtationing cargoes in her way, and 
eluding the revenues due to his catholic majeſty, 
had detalned the Royal George, being the com- 
ny's aſſiento ſhip, at Porto Bello; and as the 
niards were at that time meditating a com- 


dination with ſeveral European powers, for raiſ- 


ing a new war, particularly againſt England ; . 
admiral Hoſier, in 1726, was diſpatched with 
a fleet to the Weſt Indies, to intercept the Spa- 


niſh and or hinder 'them wn their 
treaſure 


ov 
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treaſure into Europe; which he accordingly ef- CHMATr. 


fected, and in ſome meaſure prevented the per- 


I. 


nicious conſequences, of ſuch a confederacy a 


the court of Spain was then endeavouring to ce- 
ment, purſuant to the treaty of Vienna. The 
arrival of this commander was alſo to demand 
reparation of the Spaniards, for the frequent in- 
. ſults and loſſes the Engliſh had ſuffered by them 
in their navigation and trade; for that end he 
ſailed to Porto Bello and demanded the Royal 
George, which was immediately delivered... _ 
WHAT has been thus enumerated, may ſerve 
to point out the long diſſentions between Eng- 
land and Spain, concerning the navigation and 
commerce in America; it is not material to en- 
ter. into a more particular detail, of the many 
miſunderſtandings between both nations; let it 
ſuffice, that complaints were grown ſo numerous 
at the time of the treaty of Seville, October 29, 
1729, that the commiſſaries who were thereby 
inted to examine all grievances on both ſides, 
were allowed no leſs than three years to finiſh 


their commiſſion; and in ſix months after their 


report, the monarchs were EY to exe- 
cute what they ſhould have decided. | 


By this treaty of Seville, the former treaties 


were renewed, and peace and perpetual union 


agreed on; the Engliſh never infringed this trea» --. 
ty, except ſuch private adventurers as thought fit 


to run the riſque. of a contraband or prohibited 
trade along the Spaniſh coaſt, on whom alone, 
according to the treaty of 1670, the guarda 
coſtas, ought to have executed their authority z 
but inſtead of this, they ſtill continued violence 
to the fair trader, and indiſcriminately exerciſed 


an unlimitted privilege, taking many Britiſh - 


1729. ; 
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ſels, confiſcating their cargoes, and uſing their 


crews with the utmoſt inhumanity. 


Bur. in the year 1734, while Great Britain, 
to gratify the ambitious views of the Spaniſh 
queen, was principally concerned in eſtabliſhing 
her ſon Don Carlos on the throne of Naples and 
Sicily, to the great prejudice of the houſe of 
Auftria, the Spaniards then promiſed reſtitution 


fror all their depredations, and ſent orders to their 


American governors to do the Britiſh nation juſ- 
tice z nay, they even condemned and confiſcated 
one of their guarda coſtas, towards making ſa- 
tisfaction to ſome merchants, whoſe ſhips they 
had ravaged. But no ſooner had Don Carlos 
been peaceably inveſted in his regal dignity, than 
the Spaniards renewed their inſults, and 

ed their outrageous hoſtilities on the Engliſh, not 
only in America, but even plundering their ſhips 
in the Mediterranean; which rendred the Britiſh 
commerce ſo precarious, that their merchants 
could not ſail in ſafety without the protection of 
a convoy. Theſe proceedings were the more 


- atrocious, as committed during the very time the 


commiſſaries, purſuant to the treaty of Seville, 


had afſembled at Madrid, were receiving com- 


plaints from both parties, and with a profundity 
of deliberation ſat expeditiouſly weighing them 


for more than ſeven years. 


\ 1738. 


Tux Britiſh nation, tired with the ſlowneſs of 
the Spaniſh commiſſaries, and after many ſollici- 
tations and previous trials with the miniſters of 
Spain, in order to accelerate their proceedings, 
and enforce their demands, ſent a — into the 
Mediterranean under the command of admiral 


Haddock : this was the purpoſe of ſending it; 


the Spaniards were alarmed, and offered to treat; 
the Engliſh miniſters refuſed to enter into-any 
treaty, 


iu thedate General Wos 


rreaty, il reparation for loſſes, and ſatisfaction C 


r injuries were firſt granted by Spain; and ing, 


r 


n 


uenced by; the terror of a Britiſh fleet, the renee, 


Spaniarqs agreed to it, and their commiſlaric 
gt ſettle what. had been referred D 
them. | 
Taz accounts of the Engliſh merchanss, add, 
their demands were carefully inſpected , and ala 
by: the Spaniſh commiſſaries, and the firſt, 
tation of the demands of England on Spain, 
was 2 5 including thoſe ſeizures which had 
been exa xamined, by the com commiſfaries as well as 
thoſe ra: ined! been ſingę made; but Mr. Stert, 


3715 h commiſſary was of, opinion, that ſuch, 
(me might be made on account of un 


juſt apd gyęrtrated Claims, as would reduce the - | 


grak hum tg 1 as a reaſonable ſatiskaction 


hſh ſufferers. Bit as the Engliſh, 
wou 1 — cedulas, offered for Frau may 
to, be made in the Weſt Indies; 7 
| a on the chamber of commerce at Seville, | 

7 tegiſter ſhip, or other, ſhips, or x mth 


021 Keyrity, than actual pay 
| time at London, _— Engl conn 
fr made an abatement of ; 45,0007. ' for 


prompt eee "which. reduced; the Engliſh, 
claim to 185, 000. the treaty of Madgig. 


! ſhould cauſe to be te- 


2 the N ſow taken by e in, 
the ha 5 in 5 "rag 
the ſeas of Sicily, with the guns, fas, FX 
* ging and other equi the condition 2 
i were hen Rk . a 5 E 
45 may have at rice. 
— enen of the pea 
tende 


3 AA article agreed; That. 
« ſtored. to his Catholic majeſtly, all the ſhips. 


ed 


Nn 
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Par tendered by the Engliſh, to the Spaniſh com- 
. 


mifſaries at Port · Mahon, where the ſhips then 


— ly, who finding them greatly diſabled, and un- 


fit for ſervice, refuſed to take them; and there- 
upon, by order of the governor of Minorca, the 
ſhips were drawn out of the harbour and ſunk 
in the main Sea; for which the Spaniards now 
inſiſting on an equivalent, brought in a claim 


of 180, oo0/. and this being ſtipulated by the 


Engliſh commiſſary at 60,000/: there was then 
but an inconſiderable conceſſion of 95,000). from 
in, and the 60,0007. to be paid by the En- 
im government for the Spaniſh ſhips, 84 


| only/ 15530001: to compenſate the grear loſſes 


5 N 


mer treaties? 


the Engliſh merchants. 
ron this foundation the cps nette. 
ner both "des were nego- 
yer REY on the 3d of Iny, 7739, 
a convention was haſtily ſigned at one of the pa- 
laces belonging to his Carholic'rmijefty called the 
„by the miniſters of both cr toy 2 
\ By: the firſt article of which, „The antient 
jog Was to be reſtored,” and two ink. 


Tx ſecond article Regen ip the ſttingthe 


_ «6 Imits of Florida and Carolina to the ame 


<' miniſters, and in the mean time things do re. 
on " Eragon 9 ſituation. “ N 
2 third, ing of Spain promi 
y the agreed 95,0007. but leaves the diſ-. 
putes between the cron of Spain and the Eng- 


4 * Hf ſouth We ods to de weed: br 3 


e in N 


4 


| © pa in a ſhort time the ſum o 
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To Bu © were annexed two —. arti- Gu a1 AP. 


cles; by. the firſt of which Plenipotentiaries 


«© are —o on both ſides, and the payment — 


<< of. the 95,0001. fixed to be made in London 
«© in money within four months.“ 

15 r ſecond . Relates only to the reſtoration 
te of two particular Veſſels.” _ ... 

Tas tr Trex was accompanied with a declarg- 
tion of the king of Spain, which his majeſty, in- 
ſiſted on as a preliminary to his ſigning the con- 

vention; by Which, He reſerves a right of 


t ſuſpending the aſſiento of ron, unleſs the 


6 5 iſh ſouth ſea company, ſubjected itſelf to 
0 * ? , "8M ſti- 

ted to be due on the negroe duty. 
Kis convention was laid before ia 
parliament the 8th of February * who 


ordered it to be printed. Thus being produced 
before the public, it occaſioned a general con- 


cern, ay, they apprehended it too incompatible 
with the Briciſh honour and intereſt, and accord- 


— pr r were preſented to both 


5 ment by the lord mayor, alder- 

d common council of the 7 Lon- 

= = Weſt .India "i wg eb 5 

, Liverpool, and other | 

che national prejudices * ESE the 
convention, and praying the redreſs of parlia- 

ment againſt a treaty ſo repugnant to the wiſhes 

_ expectations of bn generality of the king 


Tukar petitions. were taken into conſiders 
tion by both houſes of parliament; and the 
+5 after examining Mr Drake, Mr Bendiſh, 
late one of, the Britiſh, commiſſaries at 
5 and ſeveral. other merchants, concerning 

RP: loſſes; _— into a warm — 


1 
20 
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Parr and through the miniſterial inffuence came oa 


4. 


reſolution; i « That an humble'addrefs ſhould be 


gs a preſented | to his majeſty, to tetuin hun thanks 


„ ance, on his majeſty's royal wiſdom and 


„ for hi great care in obtaining the conven- 
t tion, which wis accordingly preſented ; and 
though i it was a tacit, approbation of that treaty, 
yet their lordſhips, among other things in their 
addreſs, Declared their confidence and reli- 


<<. ſteady attention to the honour of his crown, 
<« and the welfare of his kingdoms 

that in the treaty to be concluded in po- 
fſuance of the convention, proper provi- 
c ſions would be made, for the redreſs of the 
« grievances ſo juſtly complained of ; and Rag 
« ticularly that the freedom of navigation an 


„ commerce in the American ſeas would be ſo 
' & effectually ſecured, that they might enjoy uti- 


„ moleſted, their undoubted right of navigat- 
„ing and carrying on trade and commerce, 
from one part of his majeſty's dominions to 
«. any other part thereof, without being liable 
to be ſtopped, vilited, or ſearched, on the 
open ſeas, or to any other violation or infrac- 
5 tion of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
cc yup 3 0 10 ebe 8 and 
« ju rd to t ileges belonging to 
* — — being the” oofly? means of » Fl 
„ taining a good \correſpondence and laſting 


- ©. friendſhip between the two nations.“ 


Dox Geraldino, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at 
London, and agent for et ſting the accompts 
between his Catholic majeſty and the Engliſh 
ſouth ſea company, after having practiſed man 
artifices to engage the company to comply wi 
his extravagant demands, very ſuperciliouſly be- 


= to try the force of menaces ; but in vain, 


for 


%. 


* 
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for on the 2 March, the ſouth ſea com 1 
came to a ution, to of I. 
68,600 J. — — — - 
ing to a juſt account with them for all — 
captures, and detentions of their ſhips, effects 
and merchandizez on the rupture in 1718, which 
amounted to 225,000 /.- ſterling, and the con- 
fiſcation in 1726, to the value of 1 
which, by the treaty of 1727, his Catholic ma- 
jelly et ee to reſtore, though the company af- 
eceived but a very trivial nne. 
— 4 3 
Ma * the Britiſh envoy at Madrid, ; 6k 
x ing ſtrongly ſolicited the payment of the 95,000 /. 
— lated by the late convention for an indemp- 
ation to the . 2 2 ſuch 7 x 
5 an equivocating and evalive aniwer, as I | 
NIP that the Spani 15 i | 
_ a very fender; regard to the convention. 
i . to linger out a fruitleſs | 
„ continue to retard thoſe compul- 
ſory eacaſures, which they had ſo long expected 
the crown of Great Britain would have exerted, | 
to vindicate its naval reputation, a and procure b 
the. force of arms, that ſatisfaction which 
now found impoſſible to be * by the ef. 
15 of mY. nt | 


* 18 

o . 
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an emen bro 10 70% 

+a REFER... 
From the proc oclamation- of hoſtilities 
by the court of GzzaT BRITAIN 
_ _ againſt the Syantanps, to the ex- 
* pedition againſt Pox TO BRLLO. So 
ones 401 £94 | 39 ECM: 16) 


A TOTWITHSTANDING. war was the 
general cry throughout the Britiſh nation, 
r Robert Walpole, who preſided at the head of 
the miniſtry, ſtill perſiſted in thoſe pacific meaſures, 
he had been always for maintaining. 
national debt had received but an inconſiderable 
reduction ſince the treaty of Utrecht, and at this 
time, amounted to above forty-five millions; a pro- 
digious ſum ! after ſo long a 7 and by car- 
rying on a war wich Spain, tion e 
ceſſarily be loaded with additional taxes, as al 
by ſtopping a trade with that kingdom, it wquld 
be deprived of the moſt beneficial branch of its 
commerce, and be thereby the more impove- 
riſhed. This was the tenacious argument of the 
miniſtry to prevent a rupture with the crown of 
Spain, which was highly commendatory ſo far 
as it tended to their own ſecurity, as the pacific 
„ however detrimental to trade, and inju- 
rious to the national honour, would afford the 
_* miniſtry leiſure, and opportunity for a diminu- 
| _ non 


* 
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tion of this forty-five millions, ſuch a ſurprizing Ch AY. 


incumbrance on à nation, ſo long lulled in the 


boſom of tranquility. The miniſtry were very Loyd 


ſenfible, it was too cumberſome a load to ſit 
eaſy on the neck of the people; eſpecially as 
it might be well apprehended, that the free re- 
venue, had, for near twenty years, been a great 
deal more than ſufficient for anſwering the annual 
expence, if the miniſtry had kept up no greater 
armies that were neceſſary, paid no unneceſſary 
penſions, nor fitted out any uſeleſs ſquadrons ; 
and that upon this calculation, for admitting, 
what was aſſerted in the cloſe of the reign of 
queen Ann, that 3 30, oo0 l. a year was ſufficient 
for the ſupport of all the guards and garriſons re- 
iſite at home, 120,000 J. ſufficient for the or- 
dinary of the navy, 300, oo0 l. a year for the 
civil liſt, which was affirmed” by a nobleman of 
t diſtinction to be ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
if exempted” from the deductions of uſeleß or 
dangerous penſions; and if to theſe three ſums, 
were added 520, oo. a year, for maintaining 
10,000 ſeamen; and go, oo0 J. 4 year, for de- 
fraying the expence of the office of ordnance, 
and for ſupporting the garriſons at Gibraltar, 
Port- Mahon, and in the plantations, the whole 
_ neceſſary annual expence of the nation would 
amount to no more than 1,790, ooo J. to which 
might 2 1 _ | 
ingent e to make an even ſum of 
rho milk, tien would fe been the annual 
expence of the nation if diſin from any 
foreign diſputes. Towards diſcharging of this, 
there would have been more that a' ſufficiency 
from the free revenue, that i, the revenue un- 
mortgaged for the payment of any old debt; for 
the land tax, at two ſhillings in the pound, is a | 
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Paar rally 2 at à million, a years; and, che 
malt . . esel, A 2 "gp 2 there 


—.— 
gtants, a they, are boch nm but at 
1.600, 000, 2, yrar; and though the civil liſt, 
revenue is generally computed at a million a year, 
if we reckon it hut at 900, oo they will make, 
; a rh whole, . 2,500,000 J, 4 revenue. Ss 
ſo that upon this calculation for many years — 4 
ad 4 encroaching, upon. the ſinking f 

might have been added to. it yearly4;. 

ang 17 have ben the national debt, great 
1 Non a x90 ve been paid off, without laying, 
wen Ne at upon the people. 


Loi ngtnt could be no other; 
2 ap "by e —— that Ry at, 
mies had not been kept * 20d 3 


if quadrons had not been fit 8 386 

occalign. required, the nation — vs been 
inyaded,, or. bene of its allies ſwallowed up, and. 
the ballance of pow 1 overturned ;. but that 
all ſuch attempts, been prevented by ſuch, 
8 towards the ſu porting of which, as, 

2 revenue was de wh, it had been ne- 


almoſt every. year, t y ſome part 
3 whole of- the Aakisg + und, - for the cur. 
* ryices. Wis 19's 


$TAGNATION. of the Spaniſh. trade, i is one of. 
2 moſt inſuperable, diſadvantages can be thrown, 


upon the, Britiſh nation, and aboye all chit 
 qught to be the mo on carefully.,avoided ;; far” 
is trade centers the moſt, gonbderable part 

the Britiſh, commerce, by. a,yalua rtatian) 


720 woollen manufaqtures, in ,. NE hes 
Ith of the kingdom conſiſts. © But at the 
lame time, by a N of this trade, . the, 


ganlards; could he equal ir Re. Eg 


T 
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« England and war with the whole world :” 


verified by their national proverb, Peace with Cu 48 


For it is generally ſuppoſed, that the Britiſh ba. 


tion conſumes near two thirds of the exported 
produce of Spain; therefore the Spaniards are 
dependant for the greateſt part of their trade, 
upon a friendly intercourſe with England, which, 
for its woollen manufacture, tin, lead, corn and 
coals, receives in exchange from Spain, wine, 
wool, oil, ſoap, fruit, iron, indigo, cochineal 
and drugs, Though the profits of trade were 
ſo great in favour of the Engliſh, that on the 
ballance, their gains were fo extraordinary, 
it has been imagined the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhared half the treaſure of the plate fleet, annu- 
ally imported from America; yet the conſump- 
tion of Spaniſh commodities in Great Britain, 
though inequivalent, was very profitable, 10,000 
ton of Spaniſh wines, beſides ies being an- 
nually imported in the Britiſh dominions, which 
amount to the conſumers to near 1,000,000/. 
ſterling. Beſides, England is the only market 
for the commodities of Spain, the French are 
too fruitful, the northern nations too poor, and 
the Dutch too frugal, to riot.in ſuch a luxurious 
produce, Thus a war between Great Britain 
and Spain would be equally detrimental to the 
commerce of both nations, and ſuch a conjunc- 
ture muſt and always will contribute to the en- 
riching of France at the expence of the powers 
at variance; for during the laſt war,; in four 
years time, there was landed at Breſt, fix mil» 
lions ſterling of Spaniſh bullion, which France 
drew from its trade with Spain in the Weſt In- 
dies; and the great end Lewis XIV. aimed at, 
in ſetting a prince of the houſe of Bourbon on 
the Spaniſh throne, was to draw the riches of 

Vor. I. D the 
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PaxT the Indies into his own treaſury: but though 
I. England ought vigilantly to ſecure her trade 


Vith Spain, free from the encroachments of 


France or any other rival in ſo beneficial a com- 
merce; it is not leſs incumbent on Spain to avoid 
ſinking into the arms of France, whoſe inhabi- 
tants are not more oppoſite in their manners and 
genius to thoſe of the Spaniards, than a French 
trade is repugnant to the true intereſt of the 
kingdom of Spain. But though the Britiſh na- 
tion was burthened with ſo weighty a debt, though 
they were convinced it would be unavoidably ag- 
gravated by a prevention of the Spaniſh trade, 
yet they univerſally exclaimed againſt the long 
forbearance of the miniſtry, in permitting the 
Spaniards, unchaſtiſed, to continue their depre- 
dations; and they impatiently waited for a de- 
claration of hoſtilities, as they might publicly 
redreſs thoſe injuries they had ſo long ſupinely 
ſuſtained from the contumelious power and inſo- 
lence of Spain. | f 


1739. Ox the roth of July, 1739, a proclamation was | 
iſſued at London by order of the Britiſh council, 


alledging the Spaniſh depredations, the expiration 
of the term limitted fbr the payment of the 
95;000/. in London, and the non-payment 


thereof, thereby authorizing. general reprizals 


and letters of marque againſt the ſhips, goods, 
and ſubjects of the king of Spain. \ 
Tuxsx orders, under the royal ſign manual, 
dated the. r;th of June, had been diſpatched 
almoſt a month before their publication, to Com- 
modore Brown, then commander of a Britiſh 
ſquadron at Jamaica, that he might have an 
opportunity of making the beſt uſe of them be- 
fore the Spaniards could receive intelligence of, 
and be prepared againſt them, which b 
8 b | line 
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liſhed by the commodore on the 8th of Auguſt, CA. 


but to little purpoſe, for the commodore very 


indiſcreetly ſailed with his whole ſquadron, andi 
hovering round the Spaniſh coaſts alarmed the 1739. 


inhabitants, and rendered abortive the intention 
of the Britiſh government in that reſpect: where- 
as had he detached his ſquadron. to. cruize on 
different ſtations, he might have ſwept the whole 
ſeas, reduced the wealth of Spain, and gained 
to himſelf an immenſe booty. b. 
Tux Britiſh miniſtry now evidently foreſaw 
the unavoidable neceſſity of a Spaniſh war, and 
the general ſenſe of the whole kingdom, pointed 
dut to them, that the Weſt Indies was the moſt 
proper place for proſecuting it, ſo as to bring 
the differences with Spain to a ſpeedy as well as 
happy determination; for it was there the war 
could be puſhed with the moſt eaſe and greateſt 
advantage, as the Spaniſh ſettlements were then 
in a very defenceleſs condition, their fortifica- 
tions impaired, their artillery neglected, their 
magazines unprovided, their garriſons diminiſhed, 
ſpiritleſs and diſaffected, and the royal fund of 
Peruvian treaſure almoſt exhauſted; nor were 
their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies in a better 
ſituation: this gave the faireſt probability, that by 
a proper exertion of the Britiſh. force in attack- - 
ing the diſtant. ſettlements of Spain, that the 
Spaniards . would have been deprived of their 
rincipal reſources to carry on a war, and would 
ve. been ſincerely glad of embracing any mo- 
derate propoſals of peace: or ſuppoſing the Span- 
iards. had perſiſted in their obſtinacy, to refuſe . 
the ſalutary method of terminating differences 
by an . amicable accommodation, if the Britiſn 
arms had made thoſe acquiſitions in the Spaniſh + 
ſettlements they had 3 favourable opportu- 
| 1 | nity 
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Pax nity of doing, any conqueſts in that country of 


wealth, 'would haye enabled the crown of Great 


| &—r— Britain to have continued the war at the Span- 
1739. 1ards expence, againſt them or any other power 


that ſhould have dared to join them; nor were 
theſe advantageous proſpects diſregarded by the 
Britiſſi miniſtry, they were too obvious to eſcape 
a national knowledge, and the miniſtry were 
obliged” to coincide with ſuch public and open 
ſentiments. Accordingly feveral ſchemes were 
projected, and deliberated upon in council, when 
it was reſolved, that two ſquadrons ſhould be 
immediately equipped for two ſecret expeditions, 
which would have ſome connection with each 
other; the one to be commanded by George 
Anſon, Eſq; then captain of the Centurion, and 
Capt. Cornwall was intended for the command 
of che other: the ſquadron under Capt. Anſon 
was: to have taken on board a regiment of foor, 
and three independent companies under Col. 
Bland, was to ſet ſail with the - utmoſt expe- 
dition, and to touch at no place till they came 
to Java-Head in the Eaſt Indies, where they 
were only to water, and proceed to the city of 
Manila in Luconia, one of the Philippine iſlands 
in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards; The ſquadron 
defigned for Capr. Cornwall was to have been of 
. force, and was intended to paſs round Cape 
orn into the South Seas, and after ranging 
along that part ef the Spaniſh coaſt, and at- 
tempting their ſetilements, this ſquadron in its 
return was to rendezvous at Manila, and after 
Joining Capt. Anſon, the two ſquadrons were 
to have acted in eonjunction, and receive further 
orders for other confiderable enterprizes: and 
this ſcheme met with fach general approbation, 
that ia the beginning of September à veſfef was 
Wh diſpatched 
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diſpatched to Capt. Anfon, then on a ſtation Cn AP. | 
. cruize, to order his return with his ſhip to Portſ- II. 


mouth. | | | 
Tux more effectually to diſtreſs the Spaniards, 
another ſquadron was deftined for the Weſt In- 
dies, and Edward Vernon, Eſq; then late 
created vice admiral of the blue, from the many 
eminent ſervices he had formerly done his coun- 
try in that remote part of the world, was uni- 
verſally looked upon as the moſt proper officer 
for ſo important a command. Though the bra- 
very of this gallant commander, added to his 
thorough knowledge of the American feas, had 
been well manifeſted to the entire approbation 
of the whole kingdom; yet his fidelity, dili- 
gence and bravery had been hitherto unreward- 
ed: but notwithſtanding his rank in the na 
had been long neglected, though he had with- 
drawn from any public ſtation, and with great 
reaſon was diſguſted at the miniſtry; no ſooner 
was an application made to him to undertake the 
command of a ſquadron for the national ſervice, 
but, with a behaviour equal to the antient patri- 
ots of Greece and Rome, he facrificed all his 
private reſentments to the public welfare, and 
obeyed the ſummons with alacrity ; deſiring only 
three or four days to ſettle his family affairs. 
Great was the expectation of the whole kingdom, 
from the conduct of ſo experienced and diſinte- 
reſted a gentleman, nor were they diſappointed in 
their boldeſt wiſhes; for this brave commander, 
chearfully quirred the calm retirement of a ru- 
ral life; and, like the Roman Cincinnatus, flew 
to eftabliſh the honour of his country 3 which he 
— atchie ved oy own immortal reputation, 
| of his king, the perperual fame of rhe 
A bows of Britain, and to the long and 


{ 


* ſhametul 
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PazT ſhameful reduction of the pride of Spain. A 
I. ſquadron was accordingly equipped at Portſ- 
— mouth; and on the 19th of July the admiral. 
1739. received inſtructions. from his Britannic majeſty, 
 .unger his ſign. manual, appointing. him com- 
mander in chief 'of all his ſhips in the Weſt In- 
dies; and the admiral ſoon after arrived at Portſ- 
mouth, and took under his command the fol- 


lowing. ſbips. 
+ The ſquadron for the Weſt Indies. 


Ships Names | Commanders Rate Men Guns 
07 "8% V. A. Vernon | > 
Burford Capt. Watſon 7 ane A. 
- * Princeſs Louiſa Waterhous _ 4 400 60 
Worceſter P. Mayne 4 400 60 
Stafford Trevor 4 400 60 
Norwich Herbert 4 300 350 
h ...999. 

Deſigned to cruize in the Mediterranean. 
Ships Names Commanders Rate Men Guns. 
Lenox Capt. C. Mayne 3 480 70 
Elizabeth Falkinghaam 3 480 70 
Kent Durell! 3 480 70 
Pearl Hon, E. Legge 5 240 40 
1 e Total 1680 250 


Tux orders given to the admiral, were To 
ce diſtreſs and annoy the Spaniards, in the moſt, 
c effectual manner, by taking their ſhips and 
4 poſſeſſing himſelf of ſuch of their places and 
e ſettlements, as he ſhould think it practicable, 
<< to attempt, and in convoying and protecting, 
*+ the. Britiſh ſubjekts, in carrying on an g 

© an 
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and advantageous trade with the Spaniards in PA RT 


« America.” The ſquadron being completely 


fitted out, and ready for failing, on the 1ſt of 
Auguſt, the admiral delivered inſtructions to the 1739. 


ſeveral captains, whereby they were required and 
directed, Upon coming up with any Spaniſh 
*<. ſhips or veſſels, either by ſignal for chaſing 
„ from the admiral, or otherwiſe, to uſe their 
„ utmoſt endeavours to take, ſink, burn, or 
<* otherwiſe deſtroy them. And for the better 
<< encouragement of the officers and ſeamen to 
do their duty, the admiral ordered the cap- 
«© tains to aſſure them, that his Britannic ma- 
* jeſty would have a regard to the rewarding 
< their ſervices in the. diſtribution of the prizes 
ce to be taken from the Spaniards; and that as 
there might be ſpeedy occaſion for the ſqua- 
dron entering upon ſervice, the captains were 
ordered daily to exerciſe their men, both to 
great guns and ſmall arms, ſo as to give them 
all the experience they were able, for ena- 
bling them ſucceſsfully to put his majeſty's 
* orders in execution; and for that purpoſe they 
vwere directed to give the ſtricteſt orders in 
*. their reſpective watches, to be careful in mak- 
ing ſail in due time, to keep the whole ſqua- 
“ dron together, and not hazard the loſing 
company, by their negligence.” The next day 
the admiral, with the whole ſquadron, ſailed from 
Portſmouth, and being at ſea, on the 1oth gave 
inſtructions to the ſeveral captains, ** That in 
«caſe of loſing company by chaſing or any 
0 other accident, they were to take notice, that 
<«. the place of general rendezvous was from ten 
4 to fifteen leagues, N. N. W. from Cape Fi- 
4c niſter. > | f . 
er en nt 15 Tur 
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Cyuae, THe admiral having reaſon to think, that 
II. the Azogyes ſhips which were expected in old 
wa Spain, from the Weſt Indies, might have receiv- 
1739. ed directions to put in at the Coruna; on the 
15th diſpatched . Covil Mayne in the Lenox, 
together with the Elizabeth and Kent, under his 
direction, To cruize in ſuch ſtation of Ca 
«6. Finiſter, as with _ to the wind — — | 
judge moſt proper, for intercepting the ſai 
«© A7ogues ſhips in their return from the Weſt 
< * Indies to the Coruna or. any other part of 
* Gallicia that the captain might meet with any 
< certain intelligence of their being intended for: 
“ and for that purpoſe to continue there cruiz- 
“ing for thirty days, after which in caſe they 
„ ſhould or ſhould not meet with the Azogues 
„ ſhips, they were to return to + 199 or 
* Plymouth, and to wait there for further or- 
* ders from the lords of the admiralrty ;** but 
theſe ſhips made their arrival from the Havanna, 
at St Andero the day Admiral Vernon failed 
from Plymouth. The fame day the admiral or- 
dered Capt. Legge in the Pearl, To | 
and eruize between Liſbon and Oporto for the 
«© ſpace of one month, for the on of 
© the Briciſh trade on that coaſt 3 and then to 
6 call in at Liſbon, where after a ſtay of ten days, 
if neceſſary, he was to convoy ſuch trade as 
*« were ready to fail with him to the downs.“ 
Tu ſquadron was now reduced only to the 
five ſhips deſigned for the Weſt Indies 3 and 
with theſe the admiral arrived at Madera on 
the 22d of Auguſt, where having taken in 
the neceſſary quantities of vine, and water, for 
the uſe of the ſquadron, and alſo a ſtore of wine 
for the hoſpital in Jamaica, on the 29th the ad- 
miral delivered further inſtructions to the ſeveral 


Captains, 


<-bad weather, or any other unavoidable ac · 


ins, That in — hey 8 


«« cident; they were to make the beſt of their 
way to Engliſh Harbour on the iſland of An- 1739+ 


— and waiting there three days for the 
or further orders from him, and 
40 receiving none in that time, they were in 
their way, to look for him at Old Harbour in 
«« Monſerrat, and at Back Stairs in the iſland of 
St Chriſtopher's 3 and neither meeting the 
« admiral, nor orders from him there, they 
<< were to proceed di to Port Royal in 
* Jemaica, and wait there for his further orders.“ 
The ſame day the admiral diſpatched a letter to 
Commodore Brown at Jamaica, directing him 
<< To give out his orders immediately for hav- 
ing all his majeſty's ſhips/at that iſland, put in 
«© condition to procced to ſea with the admiral 
<<- as ſoon as poſſible ; and the ſame night the ſqua- 
dron failed from Madera. On the ad of Se 
rember the admiral detached the Norwich 
Barbadoes to deliver — from the duke of 
Newcaſtle to the preſident of that iſland ;/ with 
| orders To uſe bis beſt dil ce for procuring 
che moſt experienced he could meet 
ce rr 
* endeavour to inform himſelf as particularly 
as he could, from the agent of the ſouth ſea 
company there, or others that might have 


the ports 

hes rs hey da 
t ve a 
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PART O the 20th of Auguſt, his Catholie ma- 
I. jeſty publiſhed a manifeſto vindicating his con- 
ddt in regard to the late convention; at the ſoot 
1739. of which was annexed his majeſty's teaſons for 


not paying the 95,0007. purſuant to the ſtipula- 
tion, therein particularly charging the crown of 
Great Britain with contravening moſt of the ar- 
ticles in the convention? and letters of marque 
and reprizals were alſo granted to the Spaniards 
againſt the crown and ſubjects ot Great Britain. 
On the 23d of September, Admiral Haddock 
took the St Joſeph, a rich Spaniſh ſhip bound 
from the Caraccas, of 800 tons and 77 men; 
and on the 3d of October the ſame admiral took 
another rich Caracea ſtiip of 280 tons; the va- 
lue of the two prizes amounting to ſeveral thou- 
ſand pounds; and alſo took many other ſhips 
„ 07 09 Pogo: btb 
Now the Britiſh lyon rouzed from his apa- 
thy ; the whole nation was fired with a ſpirit of 
reſentment, well becoming the noble ſentiments 
of a free, brave, generous and injured people; 
an univerſal abhorrence of the Spaniſh barbarity 
to their fellow ſubjefts, filled the breaſt of every 
honeſt Engliſhman with indignation, and they 
Toudly called for revenge. en We + 
© Hrs Britannic majeſty, reſolving to gratify 
unanimous defire of his ſubjects, on the 19th of 
October ſigned a declaration of war againſt 
Spain; which on the 23d was proclaimed; to the 
inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, and amidſt the loudeſt 
acelamations of his ſubjects, in which no prince 
ever did an act of greater popularity. 
O the 15th of November the parliament aſ- 
ſembled, when his majeſty went to the houſe of 
eers, and opened the ſeſſion with a moſt gracious 
ſpeech ; importing, That the preſent paſture 


cc of 
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46 of affairs, had obliged him to call them to- CHAN. 


„ gether ſooner; than had been uſual of late 


years, to have their immediate advice and 
<« aſſiſtance at that critical and important con- 1739. 


« juncture. That he had in all his proceedings 
with the court of Spain, acted agreeably to 
ee the ſenſe of both houſes of parliament; and 
therefore made no doubt but he ſhould meet 
vwith a ready and vigorous ſupport in that juſt 
«and 9 war, which the repeated inju- 
<< ries and violences committed by that nation 
upon the navigation and commerce of his 
< majeſty's kingdoms, and their obſtinacy and 
< notorious violation of the moſt ſolemn en- 
„ gagements, had rendered unavoidable. That 
he had augmented his forces by ſea and land, 
«© purſuant to the power given him by parlia- 
ment; which he had done with all the mo- 
deration that the ſecurity and defence of his 
dominions, the protection of trade, and the 
« neceſſary means of diſtreſſing and annoying 
gis enemies in the moſt, ſenſible parts would 
admit: but as theſe ſervices would be various 
and extenſive, they muſt inevitably be at- 
tended with great expences and ſome incon- 
„ veniencies; which he aſſured himſelf, would 
be ſuſtained with ſatisfaction and chearfulneſs, 
in purſuing ſuch meaſures as the honour and 
* intereſt of his crown and kingdom, and the 
« general reſentment of an inmjuted and pro- 
evoked nation, had called upon him to under- 
* take, And as in the proſecution of the war 
a number of ſoldiers: to ſerve on board the 
fleet might be requiſite, | he had judged it 
proper that a body of marines ſhould: be raiſ- 
Wy ed, and 24 —_—_— for __ 
_ ** purpoſe; to ared- and -laid - before. 
We | E * houſe 
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Pax T houſe of commons. That the heats and ani- 


1. 


e Conduc 


& moſities which with the greateſt induſtry had 


I been ſomented throughout the kingdom, had, 


1739. „ he was afraid, been one of the chief encou- 


<<. ragements to the court of Spain to hold ſuch 
t a conduct as to make it neceſſary to have re- 
« courſe to arms; and the unhappy diviſions 
« amongſt his ſubjects were the only hopes of 
the enemies to his government: but what- 


* ever views and projects they might form upon 


<< that rupture, and what advantages ſoever 
«. Spain might vainly promiſe itſelf from uy 
« circumſtances in the preſent ſituation of 

4 fairs; it was in the er of his parliament, 
by the bleſſing of God, to defeat the one and 
« diſappoint the other. Union among all thoſe, 
« who had nothing at heart but the true intereſt 
« of Great Britain, and a becoming zeal in the 
<« defence of his kingdoms, and in the ſupport 
« of the common cauſe of their country, with 
« as general a concurrence in carrying on the 
«war, as there had appeared for engaging in 
« it, would make the court of Spain repent the 
* wrongs they had done them; and conyince 
thoſe who meant the ſubverſion of the preſent 
5 eftabliſhment, that the Britiſh nation was de- 


«6 rermined and able, boch to vindiente their in- 
e jured honour, and to defend themſelves againſt 


all their open and ſecret enemies both at home 

6 and abroad.” | 7 | | 
On the 16th the houſe of lords pteſented an 

addreſs to his majeſty, repreſenting * The juſ- 


| * tice and neceſſity of the war againſt Spain; 


* devoting their lives and fortunes on that oc- 


«© caſion to the ſervice of their king and'coun- 


try; and giving his majeſty their ſtrongeſt aſ- 
++ ſurances, zcalouſly 


to concur in all ſuch mea- 
pA 40 ſures 
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«. ſures as might enable him to carry on the war Caar, 


«* with that ſpirit and vigour which truly become 
«..the Britiſh name. And that as the war was 
« undertaken not to gratify the views of - reſtleſs 
« ambition, but to aſſert and maintain the ho- 
4 nour and juſt right of his majeſty's crown and 
« kingdoms, they doubted not but thoſe pow- 
« erful motives. would induce all his ſubjets to 
« undergo with chearfulneſs whatever was ne- 
4 ceſſary in the proſecuting. of it: concludi 

«« that they were determined at the hazard of al 
«. that was dear to them, to ſupport their king 
« againſt all his enemies, imploring the divine 


II. 


: 
% * 


1739. 


« providence. to give ſucceſs to his majeſtys 


* arms, and make them the happy means of 


« uring a ſafe and honourable peace... 

Boos 17th- the houſe of commons. waited 
on his majeſty with an addreſs to the ſame pur- 
_ poſe; to both which addreſſes his majeſty return- 
ed a moſt. gracious anſwer.. Aide x 
On the 23d a great number of lords and 
commons waited on his majeſty. with the joint 
reſolution of both houſes, whereby it was ** Re- 
. «6 ſolved, that an humble addreſs be ted 
to his majeſty as a dutitul return to his graci- 
<< ous deſire of the advice of his parliament at 
<« that critical and important conjuncture; and 
« as a farther teſtimony of their firm reſolution 
« yigarouſly to ſupport his majeſty in the proſe- 
« cution of the war againſt Spain, humbly to be- 


« ſeech his majeſty never to admit of any treaty 


* of peace with that crown, unleſs the acknow- 

«. ledgment of their natural and indubitable 

« right to navigate in the American ſeas: to and 

from any part of his. majeſty's dominions, 

 * without being ſeized, ſearched, viſited or 

5 ped, under any n eee thor 
ve 
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ParT = have been firſt obtained as a Nam 


e thereto. - 


32 Tur war was ae upon with a great deal 
1739. of vigour and alacrity ; the national troops con- 


ſiſted of 17, 704 effective men, but ſeveral regi- 
nts were recalled from Ireland, and the troops 
on the Britiſn eſtabliſhment were order to be 
Wugmented to 30,000 men, for which purpoſe 
5, 00 marines were to be raiſed with al expe- 
dition, which together with 12,000 men re- 
maining on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, 6,000 Danes 
to be taken into the Britiſh ſervice if requiſite, 
and 30, ooo Hanoverians, would have com- 
pleated an army in the ſpring of 80, ooo men 
under his Britannic majeſty ; the navy was then 
manned with 12,000 ſailors; and ſoon after con- 
ſiſted of 129 ſhips, 78 of which were of the 
Ine, and 34,562 ſeamen." i £9 
O the 1th of November his Catholic majeſty 
tbliſhed . Geclarandl of war pio 5 u 
Britain. 1 Ki \ 
Taos was he faded: reciprocally > rear 
Bt nations; by it was to be decided, whether 
| the Spaniards ſhould continue the uſurpation of 
an unſimitted power in the American ocean, or 
whether the ſubjects of Great Britain could not 
maintain their 1 right to a free navigation. 
Tur Spaniards diſappointed of "their Ameti- 
can treaſure through the prudent diſpoſition of 
_ fleet under Admiral Haddock; were greatly 
| averiſhed 3'and in December the Pope f — 
15 indulto empowering his Catholic maje 
raiſe two millions pe”? crowyns n the wile 
ergy of Spain. 1 * 190 
Proven the — to attack . Spanifh 
"ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, and on the coaſt 
of the South Seas, had — ſo warmly, recom- 
ra mended, 
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wended, and Capt. Anſon, on his return to Crap, 


London, on the th of November, ordered. to 


take four men of war and a ſloop under — 
command, to proceed on · that expedition; and 1 739. 


though other orders were iſſued for victualling 
the ſquadron; yet in the beginning of 5 
the captain attending the lords of the admiral 
was informed by Sir Charles Wager, that t 8 
expedition to Manila was laid aſide; and for 
reaſons with which Sir Charles, though one of 
the lords of the admiralty, was unacquainted. 
However, Sir Charles gave him information 
that the expedition to the South Seas was ſtill 
intended; and that the ſquadron. under, Capt. 
Anſon, as their | firſt deſtination. was counter- 
manded, ſhould be employed in that ſervice. 
And on the 1oth of 7 he received his 
commiſſion, appointing him commander in chief 
of that ſquadron; for which the commodore im- 
patiently expected his inſtructions and failing 
orders, as he well knew the dangers Eng 
the navigation of thoſe tempeſtuous ſeas, a 
the difficulties in doubling Cape Horn at an im- 
proper ſeaſon; but with L notwithſtanding 
all his endeavours to avoid, he was obliged to 
encounter, by being retarded greatly be you 
the proper time for OG on ſo I 
—_— an undertaking, . -; 2 
„ the 16th | September 

Knowles, in the Diamond man of war, a 
and carried into Jamaica, a ſhip with 74,000 
pieces of eight, and cloathing for che ame 
of Auguſtine, 1 

Ox the 28th of September N Verpa 
arrived at Antigua, where the: Angleſea Capt. 
Reddiſh, © Loweſtoffe Capt. Drummond, and 
Saltaſh loop Capt. Swanton, were ſtationed for 
* 


4 - 


# 
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PaxT protecting the trade of the Leeward Iſlands, and 
1, as the admiral's principal view at that time was 
wo to intercept the galleons in their return, for which 
1739. having reaſon to apprehend himſelf full weak, 
and though all his Britannic majeſty's ſhips in 
the Weſt Indies were under his direction, the 
admiral only ordered the Angleſea to compleat 
her proportion of proviſions for three months, 

and to fail for Jamaica, leaving her ftation to 
the Loweſtoffe and Saltaſh for the 2 

the iſland trade. On the 2d of the 
admiral arrived at St Chriſtopher's, where he 
was joined by Capt. Herbert, who informed 
him, That the iſh trade on the Caracca 
“ coaſt was limitted between Laguira and Porto 
« Cavalloz” pon this intelligence the admiral 
ordered Capt. Waterhous in the Princeſs Louiſa, 

together with the Norwich and Strafford under 

his command To make the beſt of his way 

« for the coaſt of Caraccas, taking particular 
« care to fall in with that coaſt to windward of 
© the port of Laguira ; and if he ſhould per- 
« ceive any ſhips. to be riding there, he was 
«© before his coming near in, to make the fig- 
«© nal for the captains, and form his ſcheme 
« attacking them, that every one might know 
„how he Was to execute his part of it before 
their coming into the road, where they were 
4 to uſe their beſt endeavours to take, fink, 

« burn and deftroy all fuch Spaniſh thips and 
* yefſels as they ſhould find there: and they 
* were further ordered to range that eoaft as 
« far as Porto Cavallo afterwards, 'and endea- 
& your to do the fame with all Spaniſh ſhips and 
« veſſels that they ſhould meet with, and then 
© to make the beſt of their way for Port Royal 
« in Jamaica.” But Capt. Waterhous was far 


from 


22 
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from ſucceeding to the admiral's expectations; Cn ay. 
for though he diſcovered ſeventeen fail of ſfips in II. 
the port of Laguire, they were ſo well defended &—— 
by — regular forts, that after receiving con- 1739. 
ſiderable damage to the ſhips, he was obliged to 

retire and rejoin the admiral without effecting any 

thing ſignally detrimental to the Spaniards. On 

the 15th of October the admiral in the Burford 

with the Worceſter arrived at Port Royal in Ja- 

maica, where he was joined by Commodore Brown 

in the Hampton-Court and the ſquadron under 

his command, ſo that on this augmentation the 

fleet conſiſted of the following ſhips ; 5 


Burford Ad. Vernon 
Hampton- Court Com. Brown 
5 ur Capt. Dent 
Princeſs Louiſa, ns Waterhoug 
Worceſter Mayne 
Strafford | Trevor ; 
Norwich Herbert 
Sheerneſs Stapylton 
Windſor | Berkley | 
Falmouth Douglaſs 
Blandford Burriſh _ 
Torrington Knight 
Diamond * Knowles 
Drake Sloop Maſter 
Fraternity Tender Trenwith 


The admiral immediately detached ſeveral of 
the beſt cruizers on different ſtations for the pro- 
tection of the iſland trade, and diſpatched the 
Worceſter to cruize off Cape Tiberon, and / the 
Blandford to cruize to windward as high up as 
Cape Alta Vela, both on the coaſt of St 
mingo, to ſecure the arrival of ſeveral ſhips ex- 
Vor. IJ. F pPected 


— 
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Part peed from Great Britain and Ireland, laden 


with naval ſtores for the uſe of the ſquadron. 


— Tax factors of the South Sea company, on the 
7139. declaration of war, were detained as priſoners by 


the governor of Carthagena, and the admiral in- 
tending to attack ſome of the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
and wanting to procure the neceſſary and beſt 
intelligence to promote the ſucceſs of his deſigns, 
apprehended if he could get the releaſement of the 
company's factors he might obtain information of 
the ſtrength of the Spaniards in thoſe parts, the 
preſent condition of their fortifications, what mo- 
tions their ſhips were likely to be making, the 
courſe of their trade, and in general, every thing 
the factors could think of to aſſiſt the admiral in 
diſtrefling the Spaniards in their opulent provinces. 
For his furpole” the admiral on the 18th of Oct. 
diſpatched his firſt lieutenant Mr Percival in the 
Fraternity tender for Carthagena with two Spaniſh 
gentlemen on board, with orders To land Don 
« John Almandares before the town 'and port 
&« 'Canoa, and to deliver to him two letters from 
„ the admiral, the one for Don Pedro e 
« governor of Carthagena, and the other 
«« Don Bla de Leſo general of the galleons; but 
* for the other Spaniſh gentleman Don Pedro 
« Elliſtagaritta the lieutenant was not on at 
* conſideration to part with him, unleſs the condi- 
tion in the letters were complied with; which 
was, by the South Sea company's factors bei 
& ſent on board the Fraternity to return with 
« the lieutenant, in which caſe he was to put 
& him on ſhore; but in failure of that, or ſend- 
„ ing the lieutenant no anſwer within twenty- 
four hours, he was then, after having ranged 
« near enough on the back of the town to dif- 
„ cover what ſhips there was in the harbour, to 
| 66 Terurn 
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te return immediately to Port Royal.” But the CA P, 
SY governor refuſed to releaſe the Engliſh II. 
a 


ctors 


8 Taz admiral with the greateſt vigilance and 1739. 


conduct commenced hoſtilities againſt the Spani- 
ards by taking many of their ſhips; but havi 

no land forces, nor a diſcretionary power to raiſe 
them in- the American colonies, he was retarded 
from undertaking any memorable expedition. till 
he was furniſhed by his excellency Edward Trelaw- 
ny, Eſq; governor of Jamaica with 200 ſoldiers. On 
receiving this weak but neceſſary reinforcement, 
the admiral made the neceſſary preparations for 
putting to ſea on an expedition againſt the Spa- 
niards. His principal view was to fail for and 
directly enter the harbour of Porto Bello, and en- 
deavour to deſtroy all the fortifications, ſo as to 
leave it an open defenceleſs bay, in order to pre- 
vent the Spaniards holding their fair at all, or 
laying them open to future attacks if they ſhould 
attempt it. Admiral Vernon, thoroughly ſen- 
ſible what advantages the Spaniards would reap 
by his delaying to attack them, was fo intent on 
his deſign, that he was obliged to go to ſea much 
weaker than he thought neceſſary for the ſervice 
intended, by ſo many of his cruizing ſhips bein 

kept qut of the reach of his orders 15 long. He 
therefore communicated his deſign to the ſeveral 
captains, and on the 3d of November ordered 
Commodore Brown to wear his diſtinguiſhing pen- 
dant on board the Hampton- Court, and to be rea- 
dy to proceed to ſea with the other captains on the 
5th in the morning: the whole ſquadron employ- 
ed in this expedition conſiſted of only ſix ſhips of 
the line, in the following diſpoſition. | 
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Lin E or BATTLE. 
Tux Hampton- Court to lead with the ſtar- 


board, and the Princeſs Louiſa with the larboard 


tacks aboard, and the commodore to repeat ſig- 
nals. * nr 


Frigate Rate Ships Commander; Men Guns 


i 


4 Norwick R. Herbert 300 50 

| | Worceſter | Perry Mayne 400 60 
Sheerneſs 3 Burford V. Ad. Vernon a 

, | Capt. T. Waden 8 

4 Strafford T. Trevor 400 60 


Princeſs Louia T. Waterhous 400 60 


ITuxRE were 2, 495 ſailors on board, with 200 
land forces under Capt. Newton: on the 5th the 
admiral failed out of Port Royal harbour with the 
ſquadron, and proceeded towards Porto Bello, 
having left orders for the Diamond, Windſor and 
Angleſea to compleat their proviſions to ten 
weeks and follow him to Porto Bello, off of 
which place, in caſe of ſeparation, the admiral 


bad appointed the general rendezvous. 


Tux ſquadron being at ſea, on the 7th the 


admiral delivered his orders to the commodore 


and captains, appointing the following diſpoſitions 
for the attack ; *© That upon making the land of 


Porto Bello, and having a wind to favour them 


«and day-light for the attempt, to have their 


.*© ſhips clear in all reſpects for immediate ſervice, 
«© aud on the. proper ſignal to form themſelves 


< into the line of battle above directed, and be- 


ing formed to follow in the ſame order of bat- 
* tle to the attack in the manner hereafter di- 


« rected, 


(0 


- 
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reted. And as the north ſhore of the har- Cue 


bour of Porto Bello was repreſented to the ad- 


miral to be' a bold ſteep ſhore, on which at — | 
the firſt entrance ſtood the caſtle de Ferro, or 1739- 


Iron Caſtle z Commodore Brown and the ſhips 
that followed were directed to paſs the ſaid fort 
within leſs than a cable's length, for giving the 
Spaniards the warmer fire both from the muſ- 
ketry as well as their cannon, and then Com- 
modore Brown was to ſteer away for the Gloria 
Caſtle, and anchor as near as he could to the 
eaſtermoſt part of it for battering down all the 
defence of it, ſo as to leave room for Capt. 
Mayne in the Worceſter to anchor aſtern of 
him againſt tlie weſtermoſt baſtion of it to do 
the ſame there, who was to follow ſuch further 
orders as the commodore ſhould give him for 
attacking the ſaid caſtle: and Capt. Herbert 
in the Norwich, after giving his fire to the 


Iron Caſtle as he paſſed it, was to make di- 


rectly up to the caſtle St Jeronimo lying to 
the eaſtward of the town, and anchoring as 
near as he could to it, to batter it down; and 
Capt. Trevor in the Strafford following the ad- 
miral was to come to an anchor againſt the 
eaſtermoſt part of Caſtle de Ferro, and far 


enough to the eaſtward to leave room for 


Capt. Waterhous in the Princeſs Louiſa to an- 
chor aſtern of him for battering the weſter- 
moſt part, being to continue on that ſervice to 
make themſelves inaſters of it, and the young - 
eſt officers to follow the farther orders of the 
elder in the further proſecution of the attack; 


« and if the weather was favourable for it, on 
<« their going in each ſhip was directed, beſides 
having his long boat towing aſtern, to have 
« his barge alongſide to tow the long boats away 


< with 
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wich ſuch part of the ſoldiers as could conve- 
« niently go in them directly on board the ad - 


G=— miral, for his directing a deſcent with them 
1739. where he ſhould find it would moſt favour the 


- 


* ſeveral attacks.“ And the admiral repreſented 
to the ſeveral captains That from the men's in- 
experience in ſervice, it was neceſſary to take 
more precaution to prevent hurry and confuſi- 
„on, and a fruitleſs waſte of their powder and 
„ ſhot; direfting them all to give the ſtricteſt 
a orders, to the reſpective officers that were to 
« command the ſeveral batteries, to take care 
that no gun was fired but what they, or thoſe 
* they particularly appointed, ſaw firſt levelled 
„ and directed the firing off; and that they 
*« ſhould ſtrictly prohibit all their men from hal- 
* lowing and making ſuch like irregular noiſe, 

that would only ſerve to throw themſelves into 

confuſion, till ſuch time as the ſervice was fully 


cc 
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performed and they had nothing left to do but 
cc 
«c 


to glory in their victory, which Such confuſion 

might often prevent and otherwiſe prove fatal 

„ to them. And thoſe that had the cochorn 

« mortars on board, were directed to make uſe 

* 22 them againſt the reſpective forts.they were 
<« appointed to batter and deſtroy.” ? 

ABovT the ſame time the admiral . 


Capt. Stapylton in the Sheerneſs for Carthagena, 
* Tol es 


in on the back of the town and ſee 
« whether the galleons were ſtill in that harbour, 


and to carefully obſerve their motions; and if 
„ he found them already at, or in a diſpoſi- 
tion for coming to ſea, or that any men of 


% war were to come to join them, then to make 


the beſt of his way for Porto Bello to give the 


«« earlieſt advice of it he could, to prevent the 


00 Fm being ſurprized.” | c ws 
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CnaGRR, and Mosquiro expedi- 
tion againſt the Srantanps. 


north fide of the famous iſthmus of Darien; III. 
which running in a manner from eaſt to weſt: be» (_A 
tween the north and ſouth ſeas, joins the two vaſt 1739. 
continents of north and ſouth America. It is a- 
bout eighteen leagues from Panama, which lies 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſthmus; it has a commo- 
dious bay about a mile deep, affording good an- 

cChorage and ſhelter for ſhips, and near half a 
mile broad at the mouth of the harbour. At the 
entrance of the north ſide of the bay on the ſide 
of a ſteep. rock ſtood a ſtrong caſtle called the 
Iron Caſtle, mounting 78 great guns, with a 
battery beneath parallel with the water, which 
mounted 22 guns; the caſtle and fort garriſoned 
by 300 men. On the oppoſite (ide the bay, but 
near a mile farther up on an aſcent, ſtood Caſtle 
Gloria, conſiſting of two regular baſtions to the 
fea mounting 90 guns, with a curtain between 
them mounting 22 guns, beſides a line of eight 
guns that pointed to the mouth of the harbour, 
the whole defended by 400 men: a little "_ 


| T* E ton of Porto Bello is ſituated. on the Cu Ap. 


* 
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ParxT this caſtle, near the other end of the town on 4 
I. point that ran into the bay, ſtood fort St Jero- 
w— nimo, being a kind of quadrangular redoubt, 
1739. ſtrongly built, well planted with cannon, and 
roperly defended. Under the cannon of Gloria 
Caſtle and Fort St Jeronimo all the ſhips belong- 
ing to the harbour rode at anchor; and this de- 
fence, together with the guns on the Iron Caſtle, 
rendered the entrance of the harbour very diffi- 
cult and extremely dangerous. 8 


Arx the bottom of the harbour lies the towu, 
bending along the ſhore like a half moon: it is 
long and narrow, having two principal ſtreets 
beſides thoſe that go acroſs, with a ſmall parade 

ad about the middle of it ſurrounded with pretty fair 

.: + - © houſes It conſiſts of about -500- houſes, two 

Churches, a treaſury, a cuſtom-houſe and an ex- 
change. The eaſt fide is low and ſwampy, and 

--_ © the ſ{ea-at low water leaves the ſhore within the 
harbour bare a great way from the houſes, which 
having blackiſh filthy mud ſtinks very much, and 
breeds noiſome vapours through the heat of the 

climate, it lying in the Ioth degree of north lat- 
itude; for this reaſon it is but thinly<peopled, ex- 
cept at the time of the fair, which alone gives 
reputation to the place, as being the market 
through which all the wealth of Peru, and the 
manufactures of Europe annually circulate. 
Tais place was taken by the Buccaneers in 
1688, but was ſoon refortified in a much ſtrong- 
er manner, had been long eſteemed impreg- 
nable, and was formerly told could not be taken 
by a large ſquadron and at leaſt 8, ooo men, when 
the Britiſh ſhips and ſailors lay rotting at the Baſ- 
timentos z though Admiral Vernon had aſſerted, in 
an auguſt aſſembly, that he would take it with only 
ſax ſhips of war, and to the great reputation 8 
£60 ; ; »” 
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Ox the:20th of November, in the evening, 
the ſquadron came in ſight of Porto Bello, having 
been delayed in their paſſage by contrary! winds. 
There cheing but little wind that evening, though 
a very great ſwell, the admiral anchored for that 
night fix leagues off the ſhore, being henſive 
of driving to the eaſtward of the harbour. 
Ox the 2 iſt in the morning the admiral plyed 
to wind ward in line of battle, but the wind prov- 
ing eaſterly, he was obliged to confine his attack 
to the Iron Fort only, cloſe. to which the ſqua- 
dron was piloted by Capt. Nenton. 
_ | ComMoport Brown in the Hampton- Court, 
ho led the attack, executed his part as became 
an officer of experience and reſolution, having 
fired above 400 ſhort in about 25 minutes; and 
being well followed by Capt. Herbert in the 
Norwich, and Capt. Mayne in the Worceſter, 
the admiral perceived that ſome of the Spaniards 
. fled from ſeveral parts of the fort; upon which 
he made the fignal for the boats, in which were 
about 40 ſailors, a company of marines and their 
officers, to make the beſt of their way in order to 
their landing, whilſt he was coming up to the 
fort to batter it. The admiral luffing up as near 
to the fort as he could, was welcomed with a vol- 
ley, which took place with almoſt every ſhot : 
one ſtruck away the ſtern of his barge, another 
broke a large gun on his upper deck, a third 
vent through the fore · top maſt, and a fourth, 
paſſing through the awaings within two inches 
the main maſt, beat down the barricado of. the 
Vor. I. G quarter 


\ 


the Britiſh arms, he now convinced the world of Ca ap. 
the truth of fa bold an affirmance by the reduct- III. 
ion of Porto Bello with only that very force he 
had mentioned; which he executed in the fol- 1739. 
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Pax quarter deck very near the admiral; killed three 
I. mea, and wounded five others, and the Spani- 
ads vainly imagined they could ſink the whole 
1739. ſquadron but this was ſo. far from diſcouraging 
the Britiſh ſeamen, that they returned the ſalute 
in ſuch a manner, that though the Spaniards fired 
a few ſhot. amongſt them they did the Engliſh no 
material damage afterwards, for the fire of the 
admiral's ſmall arms commanded the Spaniards 
lower batteries and had a good effect in driving 
them from thence, where they could do moſt 
harm, and by this means the men were alſo ſe- 
cured at landing, which, as the Spaniards after- 
wards conſeſſed, was the principal occaſion of 
their deſerting their lower batteries, the ſmall 
ſhat: from the former ſhips not having reached 
them, though their cannon had beat down ſome 
of the upper part of the fort. As the boats came 
near the admiral's ſhip; he called to them to go 
directly on ſhore under the walls of the fort in 
the front of their lower batteries, though there 
was no breach made: but this anſwered as was 
expected, they all landed ſafe except two ſoldiers 
who were killed by ſmall arms from the caſtle. 
1 In ſcaling the fort walls, one man ſet himſelf 
15 Cloſe under an embraſure whilſt another climbed 
= upon his ſhoulders and entered under the mouth 
_— —- of a great gun. This threw-the Spaniards-into ſo 
_— general a conſternation, that the officers-and men 
who had ſtood to the lower battery, threw down 
their arms and fled to the upper part of the fort, 
where they held up a white flag as a ſignal of 
I capitulating. The: admiral / anſwered with a 
li | white flag; but it was ſome time before he could 
TT ſtop his own men, and thoſe on board the Strat- 
| ſord Capt. Trevor which followed him, from 
* fiting. 801 2d into! 
To815t 19 | — : „ IN 
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Ix che mean time the ſeamen had climbed up Ca a», 
the walls of the lower battery and ſtruck the co- III. 
lours; and then drew the ſoldiers up after then.. 
to whom the Spaniards, who had retreated to the 1739. 
upper part of the fort, ſoon ſurrendered at diſere- 
tion. Their number was only five officers and 
35 men out of above 300, the reſt being either 

illed or wounded, or having made their eſcape : 
they firſt ſhutthemſelves up in a ſtrong lodgment, 
but upon the Engliſh firing a gun through the 
door, they ſoon opened it, and begged for quar- 
ter iw tit #19 09 un e e TW TFROY 
Tur ſhips/ that went in beſore the admiral 
were fallen to leeward, ſo as to be out of ſight 
of the Gloria Caſtle; hut the 'admiraPs ſnip lying 
open to this caſtle, they kept firing one of their 
largeſt guns at hic till tight, but hot being with 
in point blank, their ſhot either fell ſnort or went 
over him, only one ſnot went through the head ö 
of his fore · top maſt juſt above the rigging; ſo : 
that it did no other harm Rhee ne? 
Tur admiral finding the Spaniards continued 
their firing tryed ſome of his lower tier at them, 
which being new guns anſwered beyond expecta- 
tion, carrying over the Gloria Caſtle into the 
town, none of the ſhot falling ſhort,” and one of 
them going through the governor's houſe, ſome 
through other houſes in the town, and one fun 
a ſloop under the Gloria Caſtle. 

Tu is ſucceſsful beginning was attended with a 

very inconſiderable loſs,” there being only* three 

men killed and five wounded on board the ad- 

miraPs ſhip, the like number were killed and 

wounded on board the Worceſter, and one man 

had both his legs ſhot off on board the Hamp- 

ton Court; the other ſhips had none killed or | 
wounded, and only two ſoldiers were ſhot going 2 

8 re, 
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PART alkote, one of Which died - ſoon, _ of = 
I. wounds. - Jo fs bo vd eff. 4 Wo Hh gy" + b 
— Tur next morning a $a 1 
1739. went on board Commodore Brown t0 call the 
. — nee 
neceffary orders for warping: next 
night in order to — the Gloria Caſtle the 
night following, as it would not have been pract- 
icable to attempt it in the day time: but in this 
ho was prevented by the enemy's putting up a 
white, flag at the Gloria Caſtle, and ſending a 
boat with a flag of truce to the admiral, with the 
governor's adjutant and a heutenant of a mat of 
war, who brought the conditions ſgned on which 
they deſired to capitulate which were, That 
te the government would deſivet up all the fort- 
<< 1fications; provided they might be allowed to 
< march out with the hondurs of war, bave an 
indemnity for themſelves, the town and the 
40 inhabitants, and be permitted to-enjoy all the 
« ſhips in the harbout“' This laſt could by 
no means be accepted, for the admiral reſolved 
to have all the ſhips, being the very ſhips that 
had done the Engliſh merchants the injuriescom- 
plained. of on theſe coaſts; - 1 the ad- 
miral immediately drew up the forma on which 
he would admit them to ca = . — 


18 them back again 
hours to take — —— — — 
time limited they accepted the conditions offered 
them: on which AR TieLEs or CArirutA- 
„ion granted by Vice Admiral Vernon and 
« Commodore Brown, to Don Franciſco Mar- 
tines de Retez governor of Porto Bello, and 
Don Franciſco de Abarea commandant of the 
0 Guarda Coſtas at the fame place,” — 
wy: * — day as follows. 8 
Y 
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By the »R;: „ The garriſon were allowed to Cu AY. 
« march out as deſired, upon condition the ing III. 
<« of Great Britain's troops were put inta paſſtſſſ· wo, us 
% on o Gloria Caſtle: before four of the clock 1739 
4 chat evening, and the. —— to . 
by ten the next morning. bf. 
„Tu inhabitants m e e 
* main, under a2 eee e 
<< ſelves and their effects. £20158 ür be 
e Tur the Spaniſh duden might have 
3 if they thought it neceſſary. 
* Tuer they migba carry 2 | 
non mounted, with ten charges of e ee 
each, and their. match lightæed. 1 
4th, Tua x the gates of Glotia Caſtle ſhould 
abſolutely be in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh: —— 
« by four of the clock; and the Spaniſh 
«, ſhould remain in all fafery: — — — 
effects, till the appointed time for 
ing out, and to carry with —.— 
and ammunition neceſſary for their 
15th; “ TxAr the ſhips” with their — 
and arms, ſhould be abſolutely delivered up 
to the uſe; S e but that 
all the officers, both ſoldiers and crew, ſhould 
have three days allowed them to retire with 70 
< their perſona] effects; only one officer being | 
admitted on board each we Bens at 
“take poſſeſſion for his Britannic nejeſtys' awe 
<«- ſee che articles ſtrictly complyed witch. 
© 6th. <4 Tnar provided articles — fl 
« ſtrictly complyed with, and that 
« — nent Jeronimo,” i in the 
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„ Ap that all priſoners already taken, 
4 | ſhould be ſet at r before: heir leaving 


— ©] the 


1739 


BEToRE 2 the admiral ſent Capi Newton, 
who commanded the detachment of ſoldiers from 


Jamaica, with about 120 of the ſoldiers, who 


took poſſeſſion of Gloria Caſtle and St Jeronimo 
tort; being the remaining fortreſſes that guard- 
ed the harbour; the Gloria Caſtle lying juſt be- 
low the town, and St Jeronimo juſt above it. 
THERE were in the harbour two Spaniſh men 
of war of 20 guns each, and a ſnow; the crews 
of which, ſeeing. the regular and bold attack 
which was made on the Iron Fort, and ir- 


ing of being able to defend themſelves, fell to 


cheir trunnions and ſpiking them up: he alſo tool 


plundering the town in the night of the 21ſt, and 
committed great auttages on the inhabitants. 
Tux admiral took on board his ſhips from the 
ſeveral fortreſſes forty pieces of braſs cannon, ten 


braſs field pieces, four braſs mortars, and eigh- 


teen. braſs patteraroes; and rendered unſervice- 
able above eighty iron cannon, by knocking off 


on board all their ſhot and ammounition, except 
122 barrels afupowder, which he expended in 
ſprioging mines, by which all the fortifications 
of the town were blown up and entirely demo- 


liſhed, and the _—_— folly I. yu deſence. 


T aw thouſand: dollars Ibs — — Ps 
deſigned for paying the Spaniſh troops at Porto 
Bello, falling into the admiral's hands, he diſtri- 
buted them ane the forces. — — encou- 


W 500 11 1 | 

Ox the 23d the admiral — all the.ca 
deim Not to ſend any of the boats aſhore, wit 
out an officer for. whoſe conduct they would = 
a 6s be 


% 
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. < be reſponſible; and as ſecurity from plunder- 


« ing perſons and effects was granted by the cap- 


c jtulation, they were ſtrictly to prohibit it's be. 
ing put in practice in any fort; and to aſſure 1739 


% ,whoever: attempted it, they ſhould not only 
5 | be puniſhed for the infraction of the capitula- 
tion, but be deprived of their ſhare of the ſeve- 
c ral captures that were ſecured for a reward of 
«© their gallant diſcharge of their duty.“ And 
for intercepting any thing that might be coming 
into. or going out of the -harbour without — 
miſſion, the admiral gave orders Fora lieu- 
<«« tenant with a barge well manned and armed 
«© to be on duty on board the weſtermoſt ſhip 
«© every night, to keep guard there the whole 
«© night, rowing every now and then croſs the 
„ harbour; and allo a ſufficient guard to be 
<<. nightly mounted every watch to prevent ſur- 
«+ prizes.” The admiral tender of the national 
honour of his country, and knowing how ne- 


| —— it was for a lenient and mild uſe of his 
c 


conqueſt, to cultivate a good opinion among the 
Spaniards of the Britiſh faith and integrity, 


thereby to promote the private trade on the 


coaſt, and to eradicate thoſe abominable notions 
of Engliſh heretics, villains and cruel ſpoilers, 
inſtilled among the inhabitants by the craft and 
ſubtilty of the jeſuits; for this purpoſe he diſ- 
perſed the ſtricteſt orders among the ſquadron, 
„ Punctually and religiouſly, inviolably to pre- 
s ſerve to the Spaniards, the conditions of their 
s capitulation, and the other humane conceſſions 
«* granted to them ſince, as agreeable to the 
« inclinations of his royal maſter and the nature 
of an Engliſhman,” ? „ 
Tu admiral was joined at Porto Bello on 
che 27th by the Diamond Capt. Knowles; and 
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Pax on the 29th by the Windſor Capt. Ae: and 


the Angleſea Capt. Reddiſh. 


— xx principal engineer in e mining work 
1739. was Capt. Knowles of the Diamond, aſſiſted by 


Capt. Boſcawen; (who deſired he might ſerve 
in this expedition as a volunteer, his ſhip the 
— Shoreham not being fic for the ſea,) — © 
Mr Barnes, Purſer of the Worceſter, who hav- 
ing been an officer in the army was very uſeful 
on this occaſion. Commodore Brown had the 
chief direction of what was neceſſary to be done 
at Gloria Caſtle and St Jeronimo Fort; and 
Capt. Watſon, captain of the admiral's ſhip took 
care of the execution of all- that was to be done 
at the Iron Fort, where the walls of the lower 
— which coafiſted of twenty- two guns, were 
nine feet thick, and of a hard ſtone, cemented 
with ſuch a fine mortar, that it was a long work 
—_— any impreſſion in it to come to mine 
at a 
Oy the 6th of December Capt. ien re- 
turned from his cruize off Carthagena, having 
taken two veſſels going to that — with n | 
and proviſions. . 
Done che admiral's * at Porto Bello 
he ſent a letter to the preſident of Panama, de- 
manding the releaſment of the factors and ſor. 
vants of the South Sea company who were con- 
. that place; in conſequence of which, 
. mane of Panama ſent an officer with 
umphrys and Dr Wright factors, and alſo 
—9— — ngy a7 wc 7. 
who were delivered to che admiral at rto 
Bello. ani 
r ſell the walls of Pons Bello; and 
though the admiral was incapable of puſhing his 
23 further up the country, yet the nati- 


onal 


of 
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onal benefit was very great, as the traders of CA 
Jamaica had now a fair opportunity to open an III. 
extenſive. commerce with the Spaniards, W bo 
were fond of creeping their money over from 1739- 
Panama, Mankind are at a loſs to determine 
whether the conduct, the courage, or humanity 
of the admiral is moſt to be admired, all which 
he ſo peculiarly exerted, that it greatly added 
to the glory of his enterprize, Nor was his be- 

_haviour in his private ſtation, as a kind and com- 

paſſionate friend, leſs to be admired, which was 

exemplarily inſtanced to Commodore Brown 
this commander had rendered himſelf highly 

culpable by an Koproper uſe of 'his Britannic 
majeſty's orders for making reprizals on the Spa- 

niards ; but the admiral on his arrival at Jamaica, 
notwithſtanding the late imprudence of the com - 

| modore, {till retained a good opinion of his a- 

| bilities as a faithful and experienced naval officer; 
incited therefore by a deſire to reinſtate him in 

his former reputation, and influenced through that 
natural generoſity ever inſeparable from the brave 
and honeſt man, and by a regardful indulgence 
to an antient friend, the admiral permitted him 
to continue his rank in the ſquadron, beſtowed 
— him the n Ag cons in the ex- 

ition againſt Porto Bello, and after giving him 

an opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing his f oor; by 
his ſervices there; the mote effectually to corrob- 
orate him in the public eſteem, the admiral 
alſo permitted him to ſiga the articles of capitu- 
lation, which he was no otherwiſe privileged to x 
do than by the indulgence of the admiral. | 
4 11 principal 74 hext in view was to diſtreſs 

e galleons even in Carthagena, reventin 
their being ſupplied with any nava ores ad | 
proviſions, of which they ftood in great neceſſity. 
— 3 —S 5 "TR 
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PaxT The admiral therefore on the 11th of December, 
I. ordered Capt. Knowles in the Diamond To 
wy ** accompany the ſquadron till their arrival as far 
1739. „ to windward as Carthagena, and to. cruize 
„there for intercepting any ſupplies, and ob- 
« ſerving the galleons.“ On the 13th the vice 
admiral with his ſquadron failed from Porto 
Bello on his return for Jamaica; and having rea- 
ſon to appprehend, from the intelligence brought 
by Capt. Reddiſh, that the Ferrol ſquadron 
mls be in thoſe ſeas; on the 15th the admiral 
gave orders to all the captains, ** Not on any con- 
« fideration to hazard loſing company with the 
10 flag; and that in caſe 2 ſeparation, the firſt 
10 WE cnn of general rendezvous for twenty-four 
ours would be under Point a Canoe; but 
« not ſeeing any thing of the admiral in that 
«© tice, they were to make the beſt of their way 
«for the next general Ra, of rendezyous at 
« Port Royal.” Being off Carthagena, on * 
28th che admiral ent Cd . Renton 1 8 og 
iſh ſnow called the Taue h, for En 5 
the 7 news of his ſucceks at We Bello; 
. was afterwards diſperſed by hard 
ales f'wind, but after ſuffering in their. maſts 
an Hang, 8, they a at laſt all joined the admi 
at 


1740 Ha aue Vernon made no fütther pro- 


in fup rting the honour, of. t 808 
tms no e blame him, but 1 5 perſons 


only were culpable who ought to have Kat fo 

find forces with him, nay .did not. give him 15 

us uch. as any command over the "=o troops. that 
re Up erſed in ſeveral | pat, of the Wa kae 


5 5 difficulties were thrown in his w 
eird the ſucces of "Fs Noe Te 15 


admiral With a nagnamimous reſofutipn endea- 
voured 
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voured to ſurmount them all; for on his return Caarc 
to Jamaica, the principal care of the admiral was III. 

to equip his fleet with the utmoſt expedition for! 
another enterprize. Having made the neceſſary 1740. 


reparations for putting to ſea with, the. ſhips fit 
he ſervice, and leaving. the Hampton-Court, 
Worceſter, Diamond, and Torrington at. Jamai- 
ca, under the command of Commodore Brown, 
for the ſecurity of the iſland and ſhipping, with 
the neceſſary orders in caſe of their coming to be 
attacked by any ſuperior force of the enemy, in 
what manner to defend them; and alſo orders to 
refit the Bur ford, and ſend her to join his ſquadron 
as ſoon aspoſlible ; on the 25th of February the ad- 
miral, having a deſign to bombard Carthagena and 
afterwardsto diſturb the 1 in Fort Chagre, 
a little to the S. W. of Porto Bello, failed from 
Port Royal in the Strafford, with the Princeſs Lou- 
iſa; Windſor, Norwich, Falmouth, abs Green- 
wich men of war z Succeſs, Cumberland, Eleanor, 
Alderney, Terrible, Brig, Pompey, Goadly frig- 
ates, fire-ſhips, bombe, and tenders; having a fa- 
vourable mt on the 1ſt of March, he got ſight of 
the high land of St Martha on the Spaniſh main, 
and ordered Capt. Windham in the Greenwich 
Jo ply up in the night, and lie to windward 
of the port, for intercopting any thing that 
might be coming in there the next day.“ The 
admirabthen bore away with an eaſy fail for Car- 
thagena. On the zd in the evening, he anchor- 
ed with the ſquadron before the town in nine far 
thom water, in the open bay called Playa Gran 
de ; and og the 6th he ordered. in all the bomb 
ketghes, and the fl ſhips and tenders for co- 
vering and aſſiſting them, and continued bom» 
; barding till nine in the morning. The ſquadron 
ee ee 8 the town, but bel 


9 
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ſhells fell there pretty ſucceſsfully, particularly 
into the principal church, the jeſuits college, the 


wax » cuſtom-houſe, beat down ſeveral houſes between 


1740. 


them, and a ſhell that fell into the ſouth baſtion 
filenced a battery of ten guns there for a long 
time. The inhabitants were in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation; but the ſquadron was too inconſider- 


able to attempt giving them any further annoy- 


ance: the admiral therefore on the 4th gave or- 
ders to the ſeveral captains, ** Thar in caſe of 
« ſeparation after leaving their preſent ſtation off 
« Carthagena, they were to make the beſt of 
« their way to the next general place of ren- 
* dezvous, either. in the harbour of Porto Bel. 
jo, or off the mouth of the river Chagre, 
in the bay to the eaſtward of it;“ and on 
the gth drew off his bomb ketches and ſmall 
craft, weighting with his ſquadron on the 10th 
in the morning. After making the ſignal for 
the line of battle, he coaſted che ſhore towards 
Boca Chica, and at this time made proper ob- 
ſervations to regulate any future deſcent intend- 
ed againſt Carthagena z while the Spaniards fired 
at him from the three ſmall caſtles without Boca 
Chica, but none of their ſhot reached him. Hav-· 
ing received intelligence that DonJoſeph de Her- 
rera in the Vizara, a Spaniſh man of war, had re- 
reived orders from Don Blaſs ro come and join 
him at Carthagena, together with the St — 
another Spaniſh man of war, and a ſnow; the 
admiral on the 9th ordered Capt. Berkley in the 
Windſor, with the Greenwich Capt. Wyndham, 
«« To cruize off the port of Carthagena for twen- 
«« ty days, to intercept, take or deſtroy the ſaid 
„ men of war, but principally to watch the mo- 
tions of the galleons.“ e admiral made 


ail br Porto Bello, to repair_ there the damage 


received 


* * 


- 
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received by the ſmall craft. On the 13th, being Cn ar. 
joined by Capt. Knowles in the Diamond, the III. 
admiral. ordered him TO go on board the 
«. Succeſs fireſhip, and accompanied with the 1740. 
„% Brig tender to get off the mouth of the 
4 Chagre, and there uſe the beſt of his judg- 

« ment'in getting all information, how 
«© the fort at the mouth of that river could be 
attacked, either by bombardment or canno- 
« nading ; and particularly to inform himſelf 
« of the ſoundings and depth of water there- 
4% abouts, to be certain how near any of the 
5+ ſhips could approach; and to obſerve what 
« convenient landing places might be near; and 
return to the admiral as ſoon as convenient! 
« he could, who would be making an eaſy fail 
„ after him to lie off the ſaid river, till he 
« ſhould receive his information to form the fu- 
« ture plan of operation on.“ The next day 
the admiral anchored with his dron in Porto 
Bello harbour, and on the 18th detached the 
Succeſs and Eleanor · To cruize off the mouth 
„of the river Chagre for ſeven days, or till 
the ſquadron ſhould ſooner appear off there, 
for preventing the Spaniſh privateer ſloops 
« from putting to ſea from thence,” or inter- 
e cepting any thing that might be coming or 
4 going there.” The Strafford and Norwich 
and all the ſmall veſſels being watered, the ad- 
miral got them out to ſea on the 22d, leaving 
orders with the Louiſa and Falmouth «To 
© haſten in compleating their watering and fol- 
« low him;“ but an accident in the fore-top-fail 
yard of his ſhip the Strafford retarding her pro- 
grefs, he ordered Capt. Herbert in the Nor“ 
vich To make all the fat] he could, and en- 
4e ter the harbour of Chagre before him TER 
my.” h the 
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Paxr + the bomb-ketches and all the fire · ſnips and 


1; 


“ renders under his orders, and Capt. * 


& engineer on board the bomb-ketches, for 
3749: ce placing them to play on the caſtle of St a 


«.renzo, at the mouth of the river Ch 

5 and to cover them with his own ſhip an the 
« reſt.” The ſame day Capt. Knowles got. to 
an anchor by three in the afternoon, and began 


bombarding and cannonading that evening, by 


ten at 7 by the admiral got alſo to an anchor 
with his own ſhip the Strafford ; as did che Fal- 
mouth and Princeſs. Louiſa that followed him 
the ſame night, They continued bombarding 
and cannonading with three: ſhips, firing lei- 
ſurely only from their lower tier till monday the 
24th; when the Spaniards hung out a flag of 


truce from the fort, the On anſwered: it 


from his own ſhip, ſtopt all things as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, and ſent Capt. Knowles aſhore, who — 
returned with Don; Juan Carlos Gutierer ot 
Ranettas, caſtillanor or-governor of. the fort, to 
whom the admiral granted the ſoljoving cap 


tulation. 
iſt, „ Tuar upon his Britannic majeſty's 


* e being put into immediate, poſſeſſion of 


«the Fort St Lorenzo, the caſtillanor and all his 
« \ garriſon ſhould: be at free liberty to march out 
« without any moleſtation, and: retire into the 
% village of Chagre or where elſe they pleaſed. , 
ad. Tua the inhabitants of Chagre might 

t remain in all fafety in their habitations, under, 
*< a promiſe. of ſecurity to cbemſelves and ir 
$ houſes. tk 
ws «© THAT the guarda ＋ floops ſhould 
6 be delivered up to the uſe of his Britannic ma- 
«<. zeſty in the condition they 2 and the king 
bo a n's cuſtom-houſe, TDI 5847 _— 
Ich. 
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4th. ** Taar the clergy and churches in the C RA. 
% town of Chagre ſhould be protected and pre- III. 
« ſeryed in all their immuniries,” — 
_ Tax capitulation being thus ſettled and a- 1740. 
greed to, the admiral ſent the governor aſhore 
with Capt. Knowles, whom he appointed gover- 
nor of the caſtle for his Britannic majeſty, and 
ſent a garriſon along with him of five lieutenants 
and 120 men, and all the boats of the fleer to 
land them; and by three o'clock that afterngon 
Capt. Knowles entered the fort with his garriſon, 
The ſame evening Capt. Knowles ſent and pla- 
ced a guard upon the cuſtom-houſe on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the river Chagre ; and admiral Fer. 
non went on ſhore himſelf by day- break the next 
morning to give all neceſſary orders, and found 
the cuſtom-houſe full of goods for the lading of 
the galleons, ſuch as guayaquil, coca, 5 5 
bark, and Spaniſh wool; and gave immediate 
orders for their being ſpeedily ſhipped off. The 
number of ſerons and bags of goods amounted to 
4,300. The two guarda coſta ſloops in the river 
(which were all the guarda coſtas x 6% were left 
in thoſe parts) were ſunk juſt above the cuſtom- 
houſe, carpenters being ordered to break up their 
decks and entirely deſtroy them, 8 
_ Tax cuſtom-houſe being entirely cleared bx 
friday. the 28th, was filled with combuſtible mat- 
ter of the neighbouring hutts, and ſet on fire that 
evenipg, which burnt with great fierceneſs all 
that night. 15 2 
On the 29th in the morning the braſs cannon 
being embarked, which were eleven guns and 
eleven Patteraroes, and a good part of the gar- 
riſon z the mines were ſprung under the lower 
baſtion, which entirely demoliſhed it: then two 
mines were ſprung to blow up ſome of the upper 


parts 
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Parr, parts of the works; afterwards all the inner build- 
I. ings of the caſtle were ſet on fire, and were bürn- 
ing all the night of the 29th. On the goth 
1740. Vice Admiral Vernon put to ſea with his ſqua- 
; dron; and on the iſt of April in the evenin jor 
o, 


to the mouth of the harbour of Porto 

where he was joined by the Windſor and Green- 
wich, juſt arrived from̃ their cruize off Carthage - 
na; and on the 2d was joined alſo by the Burford, 

which he had left to be repaired at Jamaica, 

. Ow the 5th the admiral ordered Mr Henry 
Barnſley «+ To take upon him the command of 
<< the little Spaniſh prize loop that had been car- 
« reened in Porto Bello harbour, and to carr) 
4 Mr Joſhua Thomas, Purſer of the Strafford, 
© to England, with the packet for the govern- 
©* ment committed to his care, with an account 
of the ſucceſs of this expedition. The admi- 
ral, after failing from Porto Bello, feceived ad- 
vice that two Spaniſh men of war bound from Fe- 
rol, with the vice roy of the kingdom of St Fee, 

| were arrived at St John de Porto Rico, and im- 
| magining the vice roy might probably chooſe to 
| fall in with the port of St Martha, being within 
his government, before he proceeded to Cartha- 
ena; the admiral bein the little Baru, on 
he 21ſt ordered the Windfor, Greenwich and 
| Burford, under the direction of Capt. Berkley 
| « To eruize juſt to windward of St Martha for 
<« intercepting the vice roy ; but the Spaniſh 
| men of war eſcaped their vigilance, and ſafely 
| conducted the vice roy to Carthagena, with 600 
/ ſoldiers, deſigned for reinforcing the garriſon. of 
Porto Bello; while Admiral Vernon with the 
reſt of the ſquadron ſoon after” returned to Ja- 
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Tue admiral; both at Porto Bello and Cha- 
gre, ſnewed . the true ſpirit of his countrymen 
their intrepidity in attacking, their moderation 
in victory; their diſintereſtedneſs in the uſe of it, 
and their honour in- obſerving capitulations: for 
this he was highly commended by the Spaniards, 
who found in him the true glory of his heroic 
countrymen; whoſe courage was exceeded by no- 
thing but their clemency, on which alone they 
founded their eternal fame: e. 

Tux admiral was obliged to demolith the forti- 
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fications at Porto Bello and Chagre, as he was 


incapable of maintaining them through the want 
of a proper ſupply of land forces; and had he 
been provided with only 2,000, he might have 
kept poſſeſſion of Porto Bello and made himſelf 
maſter of Panama, by which means he would 
have laid the whole coaſt of Chili and Peru, and 
the weſtern coaſt of Mexico, open both to the 
trade and the attacks of the Britiſh ſubjects; and 


by being thus poſſeſſed of the iſthmus of Darien, 


by receiving proper reinforcements, there would 
mines of Peru, | * 3 
AsSenzu having been recommended at Ja- 
maica to Governor Trelawny to procure the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Moſquito Indians, and diſtreſs the 
Spaniards in Guatimala, one of the provinces of 
Mexico, it gained the governor's . approbation; 
who was alſo informed, that from the parziculac 
ſituation and trade of that part of the continent, 
great advantages and wealth might accrue to the 
undertakers. In purſuance of this repreſentation, 
Governor Trelaway, after having previouſly. falli- 
cited and gained a.promiſe.of aſſiſtance from the 
Moſquito: gation, in October ſent. Lieut. Hodg- 


ne eee Honduras, eee. 
P'Y 


Vor. J. 


have been a great probability of even ſeizing the 
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Par ply of arms and ammunition for the uito In- 


I. 


dians, who on his arrival found them afſembled, 


ud ready for any expedition. This is a fmall 
1740, 


but warlike body of Indians, ſtrongly attached to 
the Britiſh intereſt, and -< vue at variance 
with the Spaniards; and with 300 of theſe hardy 
men under his command, Lieutenant Hodgſon 


proceeded to a Spaniſh ſettlement on Carpenter's 


River; about 120 leagues weſt of Porto Bello, 
where they made a conſiderable booty in ſilver 
and cocoa; and as the Spaniards never entertain- 
ed the leaſt ſuſpicion of ſuch an enterprize, they 
had made no preparations to prevent the execu- 
tion of it, ſo that if this party of men had expe- 
ditiouſly puſhed their way, they might have plun- 
dered and deſtroyed all the Spanifh ſettlements 
in their paſſage; and probably have ſurprized the 
opulent town of Panama, their principal view: 
but the Indians, diſcontented at the proſpect of 
ſo long and laborious a march, ed to pro- 
ceed, and Lieutenant Hodgſon was obliged to 
abandon the 2 and return to Jamaica. 
Had ſuch an expedition been properly conduct- 
ed with 1,000 able diſciplined men, great ad- 
vantages might have attended it; for the Europe- 
an Spaniards act like arbitrary tyrants over the 
natives, both creol Spaniards and Indians, who 
might be very eaſily induced to revolt, and pro- 
mote any invaſion, in a country where they are 
treated with the utmoſt ſervility and contempt; nay, 
not above four years before Lieutenant Hod 

ſon's expedition, 30, ooo Indians who inhabited 
near La Vera Paz, on the borders of Honduras, 
actually renounced any allegiance to the Spani- 
ards, threw off the galling yoke of ſlavery, and 
ſhewed a determined reloldeton to defend their 
independence and liberty. Thereſore, on being 


properly 
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ly ſupplied with arms, how willing and Cn AT. 

— fond would they have been to have united III. 

their ſtrength and efforts to rout the Spaniards LYWW 

out of the country; or by altering their conditions, 1740- 

to make thoſe uſurping and cruel maſters hewers 

of wood and drawers of water to the very ſlaves 

they had ſo deſpicably uſed and ungenerouſly de- 

baſed ? And if there once had been a conſiderable 

inſurrection of the Guatimalla Indians, vigorouſly 

ſupported by their neighbours the Moſquitoes, and 

a proper force from Jamaica, a general revolt 

would ſoon have enſued throughout the whole 

Spaniſh territories, both in Mexico and Peru, 

which they were much inclined to, and wanted 

nothing but arms to recover the native freedom 

of their anceſtors, before they fell a barbarous 

and wanton ſacrifice to the avarice of the ſubjects, 

and aggrandizement of the crown of Spain. Such 

a revolt would have been the more eaſily facilita- 

ted, as the Indians have a traditional prophecy 

among them, That a nation will, one time or 

« other, come and aſſiſt them to drive out the 

«© Spaniards;"” and happy for Britain had it been ; 

effected by her aſſiſtance, the Spaniſh inſolence « 

had then been no longer ſupported by the wealth | 
| of the Columbian world, that wealth for which 
't theſe regions of undiſcovered peace and ſimplict- 
| ty, were inhumanly bathed with the blood of its 


| royal Vncas, and millions of inhabitants, and 
for which their poſterity would freely devote their 
| lives to procure ample vengeance on the Spaniards : 
| and could they ſucceed in this their cardinal 
| revenge, thoſe that aſſiſted them would -conſe- 

quently be the favourite nation, and reap all the 
| advantages poſſeſſed by the Spaniards z for it is 
, the Indians that cultivate the country, work ia Po 
| the mines, and make * their a 1 
| 7 8 war 
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which they could do as well if there was not a 
{ON in the country. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Eukor BAR tranſactions between the 
courts of GREAT BRITAIN and 
SPAIN in 1740. 


Pant HI L E Admiral Vernon was thus increaf- 
J. ing his naval honours, the joyful news of 
T the reduction of Porto Bello was ſpread all over 
1740. the Britiſh dominions immediately after the arriv- 
al of Capt. Rentone in London, Where he deli- 
vered the admiral's letters to the duke of New- 
caſtle on the'z 3th of March. As ſo important an 
acquiſition was obtained by fix men of war only, 

with ſuch an inconſiderable number of land forces, 

it 1 diffuſed a general joy through the whole king- 
dom. This enterprize being ſo prudently con- 
ducted and ſo bravely executed, the people were 
now ſenſible of the foroe of the Britiſh arms, di- 
rected by an able commander; the name of Ver- 

non became idolized among the populace, he 

was looked upon as another Drake or Ruſſel in 
England, he was eſteemed as a ſecond” Ra- 

leigh or Blake in America, and highly venerated 

by all ranks and conditions of men throughout 
the Britiſh dominions. His Britannic majeſty 
mas ia fully Py of * admiral's zeal for his 


ſervice, 
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ſervice, and of his prudence and good conduct in Cnay. 
taking ſuch meaſures as ſhould the more effectu- IV. 
ally conduce thereto, that the king did not think 
it proper to preſcribe any particular ſervice to be 1740. 


undertaken by the admiral], but left it entirely to 
his direction to act againſt the Spaniards, in ſuch 
manner and in ſuch places as ſhould appear to him 
| beſt to anſwer the ends propoſed by his majeſty's 
former orders: his majeſty alſo gave particular 
command to the duke of Newcaſtle, to aſſure the 
admiral of his entire approbation of his conduct 
and behaviour ſhewed in this action, and in the 
humanity with which he treated the inhabitan 
after the reduction of Porto Bello. 1 
On the 18th of March an addreſs was preſent - 
ed to his majeſty by both houſes of parliament, 
4 Congratulating him on the ſucceſs of admiral 
« Vernon by entering the port and taking the 
« town of Porto Bello, and demoliſhing and 
« Jevelling all the forts and caſtles belonging 
«thereto, with ſix ſhips of war only; and re- 
e preſenting that it could not fail of giving the 


e utmoſt joy to all his majeſty's ſubjects, ſince it 


« afforded the moſt reaſonable hopes and expect- 
« "ations, that it might be attended with other 
« important advantages, and highly contribute 
© to the obtaining real and effectual fecurity of 
* thoſe juſt rights of navigation and commerce 
belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, for the pre- 
« ſervation of which his majeſty entered into that 
« 'neceflary war.” In anſwer to which his ma- 
jeſty was moſt graciouſly pleaſed «+ To thank 
«them for their dutiful congratulation on this 
« ſucceſs of his arms, which was ſo much for the 
« honour and intereſt of his crown and king- 

« dom; and that the ſatisfaction they expreſſed 


«in 
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" ParT * in the meaſures he had taken was very agree- 
IJ. able to him.“ 
— s this occaſion the city of London preſented 
1 an addreſs to his majeſty, to congratulate him on 
the glorious ſucceſs of Admiral Vernon: they re- 
preſented “ That the execution of this import- 
<«. ant ſervice, with ſo ſmall a force and with fo 
much intrepidity, would greatly. redound to 
«© the reputation of his majeſty's arms, and ſtrike 
<< a terror into the enemy, who would by. expe- 
e rience be canyinced (whatever miſtaken noti- 
&« ons they might have formed ſrom England's 
« long forbearance) that the maritime power of 
« Great Britain being at length exerted, was able 
<<. effeftually to vindicate the glory of his ma- 
jeſty's crown, revenge the injuries of the 
<<, ple, and retrieve the honour of the Britiſh flag 3 1 
<« aſſuring his majeſty that they would chearfully 
contribute to ——— _ abilities, in 
<< ſupport of a war ſo neceſſury for the protection 
- of their long injured trade, and entered into 
| « at the unanimous deſire of his majeſty*s ſub- 
| 4 jets.” To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed 
| to make anſwer, ** I thank you for your congratu- 
< lation; you have no reaſon to doubt but that 
ein all my meaſures, as I have hitherto had, ſo 
6 | ſhal] continue to have a due regard to the 
% honour and intereſt of my crown and king - 
«« doms, and to the ſafety and protection of all 
my ſubjects,” 
Tu E parliament voted . That the thanks of 
1 both houſes ſhould - be- tranſmitted to the ad- 
* miral for his eminent ſervicesz” and the citi- 
zens of London, as a further mark of diſtinction, 
voted him the freedom of at city, to be pre- 
ſented in a gold box. | 


Tax 
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Tus parliament was now at the cloſe of its laſt Cn A. 
ſeſſion, and buſily engaged in granting the ne- IV. 
ceſſary ſupplies for the current year, the more 
vigorouſly to enable his majeſty to proſecute the 1740. 


war. Oa the commencement of the war ſix new 
regiments of marines were commiſſioned of 1,000 
men each, for the raiſing of which the houſe of 
commons now voted 11$,0007. and the number ot 
troops on the Britiſh eſtabliſnment for the year 
1740, was ſtipulated at 28,852 men, including 
the invalids and the highland regiment. | 
His Britannic majeſty intending to viſit his 
German dominions, on the 12th of May nomi- 
nated the arch-biſhop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, earl of Wilmington, lord Hervey ; 
the dukes of Dorſet, Grafton, Richmond, Bolton, 
Devonſhire, Montagu, and Newcaſtle; the carls 
of Pembroke, and Iſlay ; Sir Robert Walpole, 
and Sir Charles Wager, to be lords juſtices dur- 
ing his abſence. The next day his majeſty em- 
barked for Holland, and landed at Helvoerfluys 
on the 24th, when he proceeded to Hanover; 
and during his continuance there, his maj 


concluded a treaty of alliance with prince Wil- | 


liam, landgrave regent of Heſſe Caſſel, by which 
the latter Was to keep in readineſs 4,800 foot 
« and 1,200 horſe, ſor four years for his ma- 
0 jeſty's ſervice, for which the landgrave. was 
to have an annual ſubſidy of 2 50,000; bank 
„ crowns.” 2 1 
On the th of April Vice Admiral Balchen 
ſailed from Plymouth Sound, wich a ſquadron of 
four ſhips of the line, and ſteered directly for 
Cape Finiſterre, where he was joined by two o- 
ther men of war cruizing off that ſtation to in- 
tercept the return of the aſſogue ſhips to old 


Spain; but Don Pizarro the Spaniſh admiral who 


rb convoyed 
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Part convoyed them, received intelligence by an ad- 


5 


vice boat of the ſituation of this ſquadron; and 


AVU iiinſtead of purſuing the uſual courſe from La vera 


1740. 


ee in that port intended for the Welt In» 


Cruz by the Madeira or Canary iſlands, ſailed 
north — by the Bahama's, then weſtward till 
within ſight of Ireland, fo by the Lizard and the 
coaſt of France through the bay of Biſcay; eſcap- 
ing the vigilance of the Engliſh ſquadrons then 
cruizing off Cadiz, Cape Vincent, and Cape Fi- 
niſterre, and arrived at St Andero laden with an 
immenſe treaſure. 

Ar the ſame time the Spaniards oquipged a 


frrong ſquadron under the command of Admiral 
- Pintado, in queſt of Admiral Balchen; and as 
his force was greatly ſuperior to the Engliſh, the 


Spaniards expected no leſs than their total defeat : 
but the Spaniſk-admiral, either through impru- 
dence or accident, never came up with the Eng- 
-liſh fleet, which the Spaniſh court imputing to a 
2 of orders he was afterwards diſgraced... 
'ADM1R ar Haddock, from his character — 
che whole tenor of his former behaviour, had 
given many ſignal aad.inconteſtable proofs of his 
courage and abilities; and was univerſally allow- 
ed. worthy the important command of ſo potent 
a fleet as the Britiſh crown had then 1 in the Me- 
diterranean. This fleet had a long time blocked 
up the Spaniſh ſquadron. in the bay of Cadiz, but 
on an information that the Spaniards intended to 
invade the iſland of Minorca, Admiral Haddock 
failed up the Mediterranean to prevent the execu- 
tion of ſuch a deſign ; this opened the port of 


Cadiz, the Spaniſh ſquadron conſiſting of nine 
men of war and two. frigates, on the 18th of 
March favoured by the darkneſs of the night, 


eſcaped to Ferrol, and joined another fleet af 


dies, 
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dies, with a conſiderable number of troops and Cy aye.. 
a large quantity of warlike ſtores and proviſions. IV. 
Taz Spaniards having drawn a great number 
of troops together in Galicia, at firſt intended by 1740. 


the aſſiſtance of this fleet to make a deſcent either 
in England or Ireland ; the duke of Ormond was 
ſent for to undertake the command, but he ho- 
nourably refuſed to aſſiſt the enemies of his native 
country on ſo important an occaſion. . Theſe 
troops remained on an uncertain ſituation till 
they were greatly diminiſhed, and the Spaniſn 
miniſtry too lately perceived the impracticability 
of ſuch a deſign for want of all things neceſſary 
for ſuch -a purpoſe, even if there had been no 
Britiſh fleet to oppoſe their embarkation. 
Tux appearance of Admiral Haddock on the 
coaſt of Minorca, ſufficiently repreſſed any ex- 
pedicion formed againſt that iſland : the admiral - 
with indefatigable diligence protected the mer- 
chants veſſels from the innumerable ſwarms of 
Spaniſh privateers in the Mediterranean, and 
took two of the Spaniſh tranſports bound for 
wo nk with a great number of ſoldiers on 


Ts April the Princeſſa, a Spaniſh man of war 
of ſeventy guns, commanded by Don Parlo Au- 
guſtino de Gerra, having on board 300 ſailors 
and 200 marines, the firſt lieutenant and many 
of them Iriſhmen, was · taken near the bay f 
Cadiz by three Engliſh men of war, after an ob- 
ſtinate and bloody reſiſtance of hx hours, and 
ſoon after. the Princeſſa arrived at Portfmouth. __ 

Tu convoying of the Spaniſh treaſure from 
the Indies was rendered very precarious by the 
ſtation of the Britiſh fleets, and the finances of 
Spain being reduced to a bad condition, their 
warlike 1 were retarded, or entirely ſuß, 
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Paar pended, for want of money, fo that his Catholic 
1. majeſty was obliged to demand from the college 
ot commerce at Cadiz, a loan of one million of 
1740. piaſtres, which the college at firſt ſcrupled to 

comply with, but afterwards agreed to a loan of 
800,000, to enable his majeſty to equip the uni- 
ted ſquadrons of Cadiz and Ferrol, then lying in 
the laſt mentioned port; on which an order was 
iſſued for this formidable armament to be ready 
to fail at an hour's warning. The Spaniards, to 
facilitate the deſtination of Niels fleet for America, 
ſtill publickly gave out at Madrid that a deſign 
was formed againſt Scotland or Ireland, wen 
imagining to keep on the Britiſh coaſts thoſe 
ſquadrons that ought to be employed for infeſting 
the coaſts of Spain. Feen, 
| Tux inhabitants of Spain, had for ſome years 
L been greatly oppreffed by their different miniſters, 
| who continued in purſuing ſuch meaſures as they 
| kyew were prejudicial to the proſperity and in- 
. tereſt of the people; and in theſe views they 
. obſtinately perſiſted to gratify the pride of their 
» ambitious queen, Alberoni pillaged the nation to 
procure a 72 eſtabliſhment in Sicily; Ripperda 
| | lundered them to gain Parma and Placentia; 
Patinhb feeced them to perform what the others 
had only projected; and Campillo owed his re- 
7 to kis extorting from an already ex- 
auſted people, the fupplies demanded for ex- 
ecuting the plan of his predeceſſor ; while the 
Spaniards ſuggeſted the Fine diſmal! apprehen- 
ions from the politics of his ſucceſſor ; for what 
could they expect from the Schemes of a mini- 
ſter, only fupparted by, and neceſſarily devoted 
to, the precarious and ambitious humour of a 
fyrannical and imperious queen? ſurely nothin 
but 4 languid impoveriſhrment 3 for this 1 | 
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had uſurped an abſolute aſcendancy over his Cn Af. 


Catholic majeſty, ſhe alone handled the ſceptre, 


and — ed the weight of royalty ; while the yn 
ulband- abandoned his/dignity; ſupinely 17%. 


and. —— to trifle away thoſe important 
hours, which the duty incumbent on a king, 
(ſhould have devoted to the ſtudy and promotion 
of the intereſt and happihe of that people pro- 
vidence had committed to his care. This un- 
worthy del os — the royal authority, did 
not fall of Spaniards, by preſent- 
ing-before — . — — 2 proſpect 
they unavoidably n an 
adminiſtration, and che infurmountable loſs that 
muſt conſequently enſue and moſt ſenſibly affecẽtt 
them, by a deprivation of their moſt beneficial 
trade wich Great Britain. Struck wit 2828 
rent concern, 2 and di 
of the Spaniards, op er of Madrid, conſd- 
ous of their ——— olely- to ſupport a war 
againſt the crown of Great Britain, immediately 
had 'recourſe to their ſecret friend' and ally, 
and addreſſing the court of France for aſſiſtaner 
againſt ſo formidable an enemy and this they 
might have reaſonably expetted, from a power 
-whoſe views and intereſt re chiefly: catfined to 
protnote a difunion and aggravate difſentions be- 
tween the Britiſh and Spaniſh tonarthies ; but 
though the Marquis de las Minas, the Spaniſh 
embaſſador as Paris, ſtrongly ſolicited the aſbf- 
tance of France, it was for the preſent politicly 
refuſed ; for the important — was not yet at- 
rived for the French miniſtry to throw off the 
maſk of peace and friendſhip with the Britiſh 
nation, ſuſpending the blow till the wealth of 
that power had been ſufficiently exhauſted and 
— — invidious _ 
924 1 
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Pax dile, France lay cautiouſly waiting a more fa 
1. vourable opportunity to declare her enmity z an 
affected neutrality filled her ports with com- 
1740. merce, her provinces with plenty, and her trea- 
; fury with that profuſion of opulence which after- 

. wards enabled her to maintain / ſuch potent ar- 

mies, and make ſuch valuable acquiſitions, as to 

. - threaten the fafety and endanger: the liberty of 

all Europe. From the Britiſh conqueſts in Ame- 

rica, the court of Spain ſtill more perceptibly 

found their inequality to continue the war, with- 

out the concurrence of France; and loudly 
complained at the pacific conduct of the court 

of Verſailles, where the Spaniſh miniſter inſiſting 

that France was bound to appear openly in the 

vindication and favour of Spain, and by his 

| frequent repetitions on a ſuhject, at that time, 

| ſo unharmonious to the ears of Cardinal de 

| Fleury, he was, through his influence, recalled, 

__ and even diſgraced; a ſurprizing inſtance of 

his eminency's ſuperintendency over the cabinet 

of Madrid, and how abſolutely that court was 

ſubmiſſively devoted to the policy of France. 

Tus deligns of the French miniſtry were 

too impervious to be penetrated by the Span- 

iards, their motives had a very different ten- 

dency than to the ſervice and intereſt of Spain, 

| and the deluded court of Madrid was only em- 

| ployed and actuated by France, as a neceſſary 

| utenſil to/pave the way to that unlimited great- 

neſs her ambition was ever ſoaring; i True, in- 

| flamed by this ambition, France has often ſpread 

| war and deſolation round the regions of Europe 

| yet is it not leſs certain, that her neceſſity has 

| frequeatly opened a ſimilar ſcene of havoc and 

* devaſtation; for when the plains of France ſmile 

| in the ferenity of peace, when plenty crowns her 

| 


fields 
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fields with golden harveſts, and her exuberant Cnae. 
vineyards are filled with autumnal cluſters, amid IV. 
'theſe ſcenes of pleaſyre and abundance, the poor 

aſant can neither gratify his hunger, indulge 1740. 
his thirſt, nor cloath his body to preſerve it from 
the heat of ſummer; or ſecure it from the incle- 
mency of winter; this gripe of poverty creates a 
deſire of war among the ruſtics; war, if it is not 
to them as it was to the Lacedæmoneans, a 
ſure, is certainly a relief, as it frees them from 
the moſt parſimonious kind of diet, yields them 
the military cloathing, and a ſuſtenance infinite- 
ly more comfortable from the royal allowance: 
the merchants are never averſe to a war againſt 
England or Holland, as their ſhips ſwarm on the 
ſeas in much greater numbers than the French, 
and give them an opportunity of increaſing their 
fortunes by the ſucceſs of their privateers: the 
nobility and gentry of France are ever arduous for 
a war, as their patrimonial fortunes are generally 

| too (lender to ſupport their quality, which receives 
| an additional luſtre from any important command 
| in the army; and the kings of France have long 
founded their intereſt on a vigorous and tranſient 
war; ſo that war is univerſally-the intereſt of the 
whole en of France, and the ſtorter its 
duration the more advantageous it proves; for 
by a permanent, though ſucceſstul,-war, the force 
of France would be reduced-and the nation im- 
| ep 2 as their trade is too in ſufficient to af- 
ford the neceſſary ſupplies, and by a reduction of 
the royal finances the king would be unable to 
maintain his army. Hence it appears that the 
vie vs of France, both in war and peace, though 
effected by different motives, terminate by the 
lame” cauſe, neceſſity. It was this neceſſity com- 
pelled the French to ratify the treaty of Utrecht, 
yor't | 3 


, , , 


% * 


Part no other, eſpecially with regard to Great Britain; 

I. for that treaty was ſo far from reconciling the 

S oppoſite intereſts of the two crowns, that every 

1740. motive of competition ſtill ſubſiſted between 

them, they were ſtill rivals in trade and adver- 

faries in religion, and the ſame effects are always to 

be expected from the ſame cauſes. From that 

day the French were induftriouſly engaged: in ro- 

pairing the ruins of a long and: deſtructive war, 

in reſtoring credit, and re-eſtabliſhing trade, 

protracting their ſcheme of univerſal monarchy, 

till they ſhould be able to proſecute it with vi- 

gour; and appeared wholly employed in the bu- 

ſineſs of traffic, and the arts of peace, that they 

might lull the world in negligence, —— 

the neighbouring powers in their ſecurity: with an 

unexpected burſt of invaſion. They found them- 

ſelves in a condition almoſt ready to ſtrike the 

| blow for univerſal monarchy, and were only im- 

| peded through the apprehenſions of the formation 

of too potent a con to obſtrutt their am- 

bition; in this the court of Great Britain, the houſe 

of Auſtria, and the States General, were the 

moſt natural allies; and therefore to ſeize the moſt 

convenient opportunity privately to diſtreſs, di- 

vide, amuſe, and deceive theſe powers, was the 

* aim of the politics of France. Accord- 

ivgly, the foundation of her aſpiring. greatne 

was laid by the war between Great Britain and 

Spain, which the French miniſtry had = 
gably promoted, by encouraging the Span 

do continue their unjuſt depredations on the Eng 

lich in the Weſt Indies, fotenting the tlifſentions, 

and exaggerating on the differences exiſting} be- 

tween the two crowns, and promiſing the court 

of Madrid aſſiſtance and relief: which after tht 

departure of the marquis de las „ 

Gn | 7 
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they put in execution, by ſending a ſtrong ſqua- Cyay. 
0 5 dr Rom Breſt and Toulon IP the Fact | | £0 
y de Antin to Martinico, one of their ſettlements ww 
1 in the Weſt Indies, with ſecret orders not only 1740. 
4 to act in a hoſtile manner againſt the Britiſh ſub- 


jects, either jointly with the Spaniards or ſepa- 
rately, but even to concert meaſures with them 
4 for attacking E et and when the carl of . 
Waldegrave, the Britiſh embaſſador at the court 
of France, demanded the reaſon of equipping 
this armament ; the cardinal told him, That 
«© there was difference between arming and de- 
« claring war; and that it was true his moſt 
« Chriſtian majeſty had promiſed a neutrality, 
*© but as unforeſeen accidents might happen, it 
vas prudence to be prepared againſt all events.” 
To give themſelves the greater ſecurity from the 
reſentment of the crown of Great Britain, and to 
irritate that nation to a retaliation of injuries by a 
ſpeedy declaration of war, the French committed 
a notorious contravention of the treaty of Utrecht, 
by repairing and refortifying the port of Dunkirk; 
that part, wich by this treaty they had been 
compelled to deſtroy, which they had ſolemnly 
ſtipulated never to reſtore, and from which more 
moleſtation might ariſe to the Britiſh commerce 
than from all the other coaſts of France, as it 
would enable the French to croud the channel 
with privateers, and purſue the Britiſh merchants 
even ta their own ports; nor could all the re- 
monſtrances made by the Britiſh and Dutch em- 
baſſadors, againſt ſo public an infraction of ſo 
ſolemn a treaty, in the leaſt deter the French 
from continuing the work, which they com- 
pleted without interruption. Upon this his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty publiſhed a declaration to vin- 
dicate the neceſſity of fitting out the fleet — 
| | e 
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„ 
Par the marquis de Antin, and the fortifying Dun- 
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kirk and port POrient;' wherein he declares, 


KF That after. the taking of Porto Bello and Cha- 
1740. « ore, the ambaſſador of Great Britain. was from 


< that time advertiſed in his majeſty*s name, that 
« the Engliſh ought not to think that France 


„ beheld with an eye of indifference” the enter- 


e prizes which the Engliſh nation had formed 
% in America, nor that the king would ſuffer 
« them to make any eſtabliſhment in the Weſt 
© Indies; that the declaration was renewed, in 
«« proportion as the preparations againſt America 
% were ſeen to indicate more certainly projects 
« of conqueſt ; and the Britiſh ambaſſador not 
«returning any anſwer on a point ſo important, 
the king thought that he ought not any longer 
« to defer fitting out his ſhips, to put himſelf in 
« a condition of preventing a danger that be- 
came every day more preſſing ; alledging for 
«< the precautions taken at the city de POrient 
« and Dunkirk, that they were only to hinder 
«*« any ſurprize from the Engliſh corfairs,” though 
it We appeared quite the reverſe. J 

Ix times of war the predominant paſſion of 
Engliſhmen is a fierce and reſolute reſentment a- 


gainſt their enemy; ever jealous of their naval 


honour, they chearfully grant any ſubſidies requi- 
ſite to maintain their illuſtrious character, and 
hold their lives and fortunes devoted to the uſe 
and intereft of their king and country : this makes 
them fond of ſeeing their military power exerted : 


| but the miniſtry was too timorous to gratify their 


wiſhes, and ſaſtained the loudeſt popular excla- 


mations againſt their pacific conduct with a long 
and ſurprizing patience; they knew the power 
of France, they dreaded its alliance with Spain, 


and were to cautiouſly endeavouring to ſtifle the 


leaſt 


— 
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leaſt incentives which the miniſtry of Paris might C Ab. 
embrace to favour the Spaniards with an auxiliary IV. 
aſſiſtance : this, and the repeated declarations of 
France not to ſuffer Spain to be diſmankled of 1740. 
her poſſeſſions in America, intimidated the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry from purſuing thoſe vigorous and 
neceſſary meaſures they would otherwiſe have 

rſued. But the detention of ſuch magnificent 

eets, and ſuch numbers of ſailors, indolently rid- 
ing in their own ports, was too apparent a foun- 
dation for creating a public diſguſt, and increaſ- 
ing the uneaſineſs which had been already openly 
avowed ; therefore ſome expedition was neceſſary 
to amuſe the nation, and ſmother their diſcontent, 
while at the fame time the French ſhould receive 
no provocation to arm in favour of expo ; 


. abort Rene 
— 


and poſſibly with this view a ſecret expedition was 
projected, for which a very potent fleet was af- | 
ſembled at Portſmouth, where, on the 24th of 8 
June, Sir John Norris, admiral of the red, hoiſt- 
ed his flag on board the unfortunate Victory, a 
firſt rate of 110 guns, having under him Philip 
Cavendiſh, Eſq; admiral, and Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
rear admiral of the blue, and on the 5th of July 
his royal highneſs the Duke of Cumberland em- 
barked with the admiral, as a volunteer in the 
intended expedition. The deſignation of this 
well-appointed navy conſiſting of twenty-one fail. 
of the line and three fire-ſhips, was variouſly 
conjectured 3 ſome reported as though it was in- 
tended to bombard Sebaſtians; others inſinuated 
that a conſpiracy had been diſcovered in Galicia 
in favour of the Engliſh, and that this preſented 
a fair opportunity to favour an invaſion on the 
coaſts of that province; while others, with the 
ſame uncertainty, ſurmiſed an attempt on the 
Spaniſh ſquadron at Ferrol: but whatever were 
een en en 
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Parr the true and real motives of fitting out ſo puiſſant 


a fleet, the ſcheme proved ineffectual and fruir- 


woes leſs; for after being detained, about a week, at St 
1740. Helens by contrary winds, the fleet ſailed from 


thence on the 14th of July, with the convoy and 
merchant ſhips for Portugal and the Streights ; 
but meeting with hard gales of wind at S. W. 
wherein the Lion man of war ran foul of the 
Victory and carried away her bowſprit, and the 
Lion loſing her fore - maſt, the fleet returned to St 
Helens; and on the 22d failed again, but were 
detained at Torbay for near a month, and on 
the 13th of September returned to Spithead ; 


where, on his royal highneſs difembarking, an en- 


terprize that had engroſſed the whole public at- 
tention, and after having drawn upon it the eyes 
of all Fre thus ingloriouſſy completed ſo 
ſhameful and expenſive an undertaking, without 
effecting any ay 51s than cauſing 4 French 
11 from Breſt, and attend the 

motions of the Britiſh admiral ; when at the ſame 

time there was force enough to have levelled the 

ſtrongeſt fortifications in Spain. Though if this 

fleet had actually failed and ravaged the coaſts of 

Spain, it muſt have been an impolitic ſcheme ; 

as it could tend only to compel the Spaniards in- 
to a peace, before the Britiſtt nation had ſecured 
ſuch advantages as they might have reaſonably 

expected in the Weſt Indies, by a proper exer- 

tion of their naval power in thoſe feas, where 

they could have defied the whole world. Such 
pomp and oſtentation in the European ſeas was 
.uſeleis 5 had the Britiſh fleet ſcoured the ſeas at 
home, with ſeparate men of war, and drove away 


the privateers, who were preying on their trade 


and infeſting even their very coaſts, keeping at the 
ſame time a ſufficient ſtrength againſt any attack, 
1 15 
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it would have been more ſatisfactory to the mer- CHAr. 


cantile and general part of the nation, than any IV. 
ſucceſs they could expect to have attended a de 


tage could be obtained, i 
Ox the 13th of October his Britannic majeſty 
arrived at St James's from his German dominions. 
In November the parliament met, and his ma- 
jeſty opened the ſeſſions with a ſpeech, wherein he 
declared © His reſolution of proſecuting vigo- 
& rouſly the war with Spain, even though France 
4 ſhould declare in her fayour, as ſome late extraor- 
« dinary proceedingsſhowed her inclination todo?” 


The houſe of commons voted 40,000 ſeamen 


and ten new regimentsof foot and marines, forthe 
ſervice of the enſuing year, for which they grant- 
ed a land tax of four ſhillings in the pound. To 
encourage the ſeamen and commanders effectuall 
to perform their duty, a bill was paſſed to 


the prizes ſolely in the captors; this animated the 


navy, for before his majeſty had à conſiderable 
ſhare out of every capture taken by the men of 
war; and in December the houſe of commons 
granted his majeſty a further ſupply of 200, 000“. 
towards the carrying on of a ſecret expedition. 

Tunovo his Britannic majeſty's inſtructions to 
Commodore Anſon were dated January 31, yet 
the commodore did not receive them from the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, the principal ſecretary of 


ſtate, until the 28th of June, together with an 


additional inſtruction from the lords juſtices dated 
June 19. On the receipt of theſe, the commo- 


dore immediately repaired to Spithead, refolving 
to fail with the firſt fair wind, but was diſappoint- 


ed through the want of 300 ſeamen of his com- 
plement, which occaſioned an inevitable delay, 


till the end of July, before this deficiency met 
6 : EY * with 


| ſcent. on the coaſts of Spain, where little adyan- 1740. 


24 
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Pazr with any ſupply, and that ſo far ſhort of his ex- 


I, 


pectations, that inſtead of 3oo able ſailors, the 


— commodore's ſquadron was only augmented with 


_ 3740. 


ed by every nation to the reſpe of age worn out 


170 men, of which 98 were marines; and toincreaſe 


his mortification, as the commodore expected that 


Colonel Bland's regiment and three independant 
companies of 100 men each were to embark as 
land forces on board the ſquadron, he now found 
this diſpoſition was changed for 500 invalids to 
be collected from the out-penſions of Chelſea col- 


be generally about 2,000 in number, there 
a poſſibility of culling out 500 ſomewhat ca- 


— 4 indeed as theſe out: penſioners are compu - 
bs. ba 
was 


| pable of diſcharging their duty in this perillous 


enterprize; but alas! inſtead of men hardy, 


ſtrong, and fit to encounter with the difficulties 


and fatigues ſuch a ſquadron muſt neceſſarily 
undergo, this was the moſt aged and infirm 
detachment that could be collected out of the 


Whole * The commodore was greatly de- 
ceived at havi 


ng ſuch a decrepid land force al- 
Jotted him, and the old veterans, ſenſible of the 


. dangers they were to encounter, conſcious that 


they muſt moſt of them periſh through diſeaſes in 


- ſuch a laborious voyage before they arrived at 
the ſcene of action, and without contributing in 
the leaſt to the ſucceſs of the deſign; and diſguſ- 


ted at being thus hurried away from that repoſe 
their former ſervices for the public good had juſt- 
2 out of the 5300 no leſs than 241 de- 
erted, and thoſe that came on board were load- 


ed with age and infirmities, moſt of them being 


ſixty and ſome upwards of ſeventy, and the whole 


much fitter to ſpend the remainder of their lives 
in the ſerenity of peace, and the enjoyment of 


that exemption and tranquility from arms, grant- 
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- in their country's ſervice, and for which the CHAT. 
royal maſter of theſe antient veterans, had ſo IV. 
comfortably provided to N them in the de 
cline of life. To ſupply the deficiency of the 1740. 
invalids which had deſerted, on the 8th of Auguſt, 
210 marines detached from different regiments, 
being raw undiſciplined men, came on board 
and the ſquadron being now fitted out in the 
beſt manner the commodore was able to procure, 
he made the neceſſary preparations for failing. 

o Tu is ſquadron conſiſted of the following five 

mn of war, ſloop of war, and two victualling 
PS 3 : 


Ships Names Commanders Guns Men 


The Centurion Com, Anſon 60 400 
Glouceſter Capt. R. Norris 50 300 
Severn Hon. Ed. Legg 50 300 
Pearl Matt. Mitchel 40 250 
Wager Dandy Kidd 28 160 

Tryal Sloop Hon. J. Murray 8 100 


Total 236 1510 


the two victuallers were pinks, one of 400 and 

the other of 200 ton burden, and were to attend 
the ſquadron, till the proviſions taken on board 
were ſo far conſumed as to make room for the 
additional quantity the victuallers carried with 
them, which when taken into the men of war, 
the victuallers were to be diſcharged. Beſides 
the above complement of men as the ſhip's erews, 
there were embarked on board the ſquadron a- 
bout 450 invalids and marines, under the deno- 
mination of land forces, commanded by Lieute- 
pant-Colonel Mordaunt Cracherode. 
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ParT Ox the 4oth of Auguſt the ſquadron ſailed 


from Spithead to St Helens, where the commo- 


wa thre was detained chiefly through the want of 
3740, poſitive orders for his failing, without joining 


company with another fleet under Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, until the 18th of September, when he 
. weighed, and though the wind was unfavourable 
at firſt, he tided it down and got clear of the 
changel in four days; and after parting with the 
American, Turkey, and Streights convoy, on 
the 29th, the commodore.proceeded on the ex- 
ition with his whole ſquadron, and arrived 
at the iſland of Madera on the 25th of October. 
The commodore, as well as the crews 'of the 
whole ſquadron, could not conceal their concern 
at the dilatory obſtructions that prevented them 
from ſetting out at a more ſeaſonable time of the 
year; this too was increaſed by their long * 
to the Maderas, and they began to entertain the 
melancholly reflections of the extraordinary dan- 
ger in paſſing round Cape Horn in the moſt 
tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year; and were ſhock- 
ed with the apprehenſions of all that diſmal train 
of diſtreſſes ed happened to them, 
by the ſeparation of the ſquadron, in thoſe rough 
and ſtormy ſeas, they were then directing their 
courſe to. | " 
Tuer continued about a week at Madera, wa- 
tering their ſhips; and providing the ſquadron with 
wine and other refreſhments, but on the 3d of 
November, Capt. Norris being taken ill, and de- 
ſiring to return to England for the recovery of 
his health, the commodore appointed Capt. 
Mitchel to command the Glouceſter in his room, 
removed Capt. Kidd to the Pearl, and Capt. 
Murray to the Wager, giving the command "of 
; | e 
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the Trial ſloop to Lieutenant Cheap. The next Ch av. 
day the commodore gave to the captains their IN. 
orders, Appointing their rendezvons, in caſe of ——— 
« ſeparation at the iſland of $t Catherine's, on the 1740. 
c coaſt of Brazil, in South America ;** and the 
ſame day the ſquadron weighed anchor from 
Madera, ſteering theit courſe for St Catherine's, 
where they arrived on the 22ſt of December; 
having, in their paſſage, loft a great number of 
mea, By the heat and intemperature of the warm 
climates, and many others were confined to their 
hammocks, in catentufes, paſt all ow of reco- 
very, and ſome in a very languid and fickly con- 
dition, afflicted with fluxes or teneſmus's, attend- 
ant on a recovery from the calenture; ſo that 
with great joy they diſcovered the coaſt of Brazil, 
where they expected refreſhment and à recove 
of health. Having moored the ſhips, their erl. 
cafe was to get the ſick men on ſhore to refreſh 
them, the next in wooding and watering the 
ſquadron, cleanſing the ſhips, and examining and 
ſecuring the maſts and rigging. The ſeaſon of 
the year growing each day leſs favourable for 
their paſſage round Cape Horn, the commodore 
was very deſitous of leaving the iſlands but was 
detained in ſecuring the be of the Trial to the 
x8th of January, when the ſquadron, after bury- 
ing many of their men, and ſickneſs ſtill increaſ- 
ing, left the illand, and ſailed to Port St Julian 

on the coaſt of Patagonia. P 
From the glorious fucceſſes of Admiral Ver- 
hon, the Britiſh nation was convinced, how much 
time, and how many opportunities, had been loſt 
in oppreſſing the Spantards, and evidently ſaw 
what ignominy the nation had ſuffered by their 
former timidity, It is a laſting ENA the 
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PazT conduct of the acting miniſters, that no land 
I. forces were ſent with Admiral Vernon, to enable 
[him to puſh his conqueſts farther by land; and 
1740. the hs of commons particularly reflected on 
. their backwardneſs in not ſupporting him from 
time to time with more 3 * and a conſtant ſup- 
ply of freſh ſtores, proviſions, and other neceſ- 
ries. Indeed the Britiſh miniſtry were prevailed 
on, with great reluctancy, to proſecute the war 
with vigour ; but as they could neither diminiſh 
the glory of Admiral Vernon, nor leſſen the im- 
portance of his enterprizes, both of which they 
attempted, they thought it moſt prudent to join 
in the national acclamations, .and to ſeem as for- 
ward as any in the addreſſes of congratulation, 
aſſuming at the ſame time great merit to them- 
ſelves, ſince the admiral acted, as they ſaid, by 
their orders; and therefore to avoid any further 
clamours, they pretended to be as much in ear- 
neſt as the reſt of the nation, and determined to 
ſend the admiral a reinforcement of ſhips, and a 
ſufficient number of troops, to enable him, ſtill 
higher, to advance the reputation of the Britiſh 

arms. 
 _AccorpincLyY the regiments of Harriſon 
and Wentworth, fix regiments of marines, and 
ſome detachments from other regiments, were 
f ordered to embark for the Weſt Indies, under 
the command of Lord Cathcart ; at firſt ſix 
ſhips only were appointed for his convoy, but 
upon advice that the Ferrol ſquadron of twelve 
men of war had failed for the Weſt Indies, and 
that the Breſt and Toulon ſquadrons were alſo 
gone there to ſecure the galleons, wherein they 
were ſo much concerned, and alſo to prevent the 
Britiſh forces making any conqueſt upon the Spa- 
niards, for which, they ſaid, they were guaran- 
tees 
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tees by the treaty of Utrecht; this occaſioned a 
larger eonvoy for the troops under Lord Cath- 
cart, ſo as to make Admiral Vernon equal to 
thoſe ſquadrons. This fleet aſſembled at Portſ- 
mouth, under the command of Sir Chaloner O- 
gle, confiſting of twenty- one fail of the line, be- 
ſides frigates and fire - ſhips, with about 12,000 
ſailors on board, and the ſeveral regiments under 
the command of Lord Cathcart; and after many 
obſtacles, failed the 26th-of October. 

Bur though the reſpective deſtinations of theſe 
ſquadrons, under Sir Chaloner Ogle and Commo- 
dore , Anſon, were not confidently reported in 
England, it appeared that the Spaniards had re- 
ceived true and early intelligence for what they 
were intended; and accordingly the Ferrol ſqua- 
dron, of twelve men of War trom ſixty to eighty 
Buns, and three frigates,, commanded by Don 
Rodrigo de Torres, having found an opportuni- 
ty of eſcaping Admiral Haddock, on the 20th 
of July ſailed for America, with 2,000 land forces 
on board, and. uninterruptedly proceeded to 
ſtrengthen their ſettlements in the Weſt Indies; 
while the Britiſh fleet, by being delayed to ſo 
late a ſeaſon of the year, ſuffered a ſhameful de- 
tention in their harbours, and were incapable of 
getting through the channel, till after the Spani- 
ards had put themſelves in a condition to _— a 
vigorous reſiſtance wherever they ſhould be at- 
tacked. | 

By the long delay put to Commodore Anſon's 
ſquadron, the Spaniſh court had been well ad- 
viſed of its deſtination z and purpoſely to attend 
their motions, and circumvent the projects of the 
commodore, the Spaniards fitted out a ſquadron, 
uiider the command of Don Joſeph Pizarro, com- 
poſed of the following ſhips : 

Vor. I. M Ships 
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Ships Names Guns Men 
>" The Afia' Don Pizarro 66 700 
Guipuſcoa FO 74 700 
Hermiona 54 520 
Eſperanza 50 450 
St Eſtevan 40 350 
A Patache 20 150 


Total 304 2,850 


Tursz ſhips were victualled for four months, 
and beſides their complement of ſailors and ma- 
rines, had on board an old Spaniſh regiment of 
foot, intended to reinforce the garriſons on the 
coaſt of the South Seas; and lay cruizing near 
Madera for three or four days in the latter end of 

Aober, to prevent the expedition under Com- 
modore Anſon; and had they cruized to the 
eaſtward, inſtead of the weſtward, of the iſland, 
they might have done it with great facility, as 
they would have certainly fallen in with the Britiſh 
ſquadron, and obliged them to throw overboard 
great quantities of proviſions to clear their ſhips 
ſor an engagement; and this alone, without any 
regard to the eventual fortune of the action, 
would have effectually prevented their progreſs: 
but Pizarro not meeting with the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, on his cruize to the lee ward of the Maderas, 
left that ſtation in the beginning of November, 
and ſteered for the river of Plate in South A- 
merica. 8 


CHAP. 


CHAPTER V. 
State of the Ex ol isn and SPANIARDS, 
in the northern part of AuBRIcA; 


and GENERAL OGLETHORPE $ ex- 

g di ſt ST A 

. Pe ition again T elles, 

, in 1740. 

g PON the continent of North America, the Cy ap. 
F war alſo extended between the crowns of V. 

8 Great Britain and Spain ; where the Spaniards had —— 
b long looked upon the Britiſh ſettlements, as terri- 1740. 
1 tories diſmembered from their American empire; 

8 for the crown of Spain, | pretended a right to all 

y America, under a grant from the Pope; and when 


the Engliſh began to eſtabliſh Virginia, they 3 
not only proteſted againſt it, but Attempted, | 
2 though in vain, to diſlodge them. 
| Kino Charles II. having granted a charter 
of the lands to the ſouth of Virginia, which 
he erected into a province, and called Carolina; 
this, under the ſame vain pretence of the Pope's 
grant, the Spaniards oppoſed, attacking and 
deſtroying a ſettlement, made by Lord Car- 
> drols, in the ſouthern part of that province, and 
| killing moſt of his people. -But the northern 
part improved, and encreaſed greatly; and 
M 2 Charles 
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Parr Charles Town, the capital of South Carolina, 


became conſiderable ; though the Spaniards, ſtirr- 
up. the Indians to hatraßs them, they were 


1740. e difquiered 4-H in the year 1733, his 


Britannic majeſty divided the ſouth part from 
the reſt — Sa pe ber Geof it a diſtinct pro- 
vince, under the name eorgia; whigh was 
bounded to the N. E, and re mes 8 Caro- 


country was e en eo n — l of the 

hidaged 1 to them, by a 

treaty made by the goternor and people of; Ca- 

rolina with the Greek Indians, whereby they mu- 

tually agreed that neither party ſhould / 70. the 
id river. 

James OdIE THOR E, Eſq; one of the truf- 


tees of Georgia, who led the Engliſh colony 


into that province, on his arrival in 1733, con- 


cluded a treaty with all the cantons of the Creek 
Indians, by which they agreed to that colony's 
ſettling in their part of the province of Georgia, 
upon certain conditions: he alſo concluded a trea- 
ty with the two nations of Cherokees and Chick- 
afſaws, relating to their part of the ſame province; 
and from chat time the Indians never re 
the Engliſſi ſettlement in Carolina. 

Ma OolET HORI alf concluded 4 prori- 
fiona}'2reaty® with the governor of Auguſtine, 
and general of Florida, relating to the boun- 
daries between the Engliſh and Spaniards, till 
the pleaſure of the two courts could be known; 
by which the 18 St Mathea, which” the Span- 
 jard3 called St Joh n's, remained the limits be- 
tween, the two nations, being the ſame river 
mae in the grant of King 17 It. and 

lies 
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lies in 30 deg. 10 m. as the river nenen 
in 32 deg. o m. V. 
Warn the Spaniſh court in 17.37, aul 26 WV 
vated their differences with the Engliſh, Don 1740. 


I 2 _A7_£E. a. 
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Thomas Geraldino, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 
court of London, preſented a memorial, demand - 
ing all the land to 33 deg. 30 m. N. latitude in A- 
merica, and required the government to order the 
Engliſh ſubjects to withdraw ; but if this could not 
be done, inſiſting that at leaſt no troops ſnould be 
ſent there, and particularly remonſtrated againſt 
the return of Mr Oglethorpe, who was then in 
England. At the ſame time news arrived from 
Commodore Dent, who commanded his Britannic 
majeſty's ſhips at Jamaica; and from Governor 
Bull, who commanded in Carolina; that the 8 
ards, at the Havanna, were pr 2 25 
ons, and 3,000 men, to Wade ear His Brit- 
annic majeſty, upon this, immediately 
Mr Dglahorpe general of his — in ee 
and Georgia, ordered him to raiſe a regiment, and 

repair there; where he arrived time enough to pre. 
vent the execution of the Spaniſh deſigns, er 
conſiderable number of their troops had _— 
got to Auguſtine, | 

Wren the reprizals were publiſhed i in 3 
a party of the garriſon of Auguſtine came up and 


furprized two highlanders upon the iſland of Amelia, 


cut off their heads, and mangled their bodies with 
all the wantoning of inhumanity; General Ogle- 
thorpe went immediately in purſuit of them, and 
with ſuch expedition, that he followed them by land 
and water, above a hundred miles in leſs than twen- 
ty-four hours, but they eſcaped. However the ge- 
neral, by way of reprizal, paſſed the river St Ma- 
rhea, or St John's, into Florida, drove in the guards 
of * horſe, poſted upon that river, and na | 
vanc 
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ParT vanced as far as a place called the Canallas; at the 
I. fame time ſending Capt. Dunbar with a party up 
LA) the river St Mathea, to reconnoitre a fort called 
1740. Pickalata, near that river, upon the lakes of Flori- 
da, twenty miles from the ſea ; which they attack- 
ed, but, having no artillery, were repulſed : not- 
withſtanding they -accompliſhed the generaPs in- 
tentions, having well viewed both that place and 
another fort called St Francis, upon the ſame lakes. 
In January, General Oglethorpe returned to Fre- 
derica, the chief town in the ſouth of Georgia, 
where he met with Capt. Warren, who was lately 
arrived with the Squirrel man of war; and having 
conſulted with him, Capt. Warren went and cruiz- 
ed off the bar of Auguſtine, whilſt General Ogle- 
thorpe, with a detachment of troops on board of 
boats, and ſome artillery, went up the lakes - 
Florida, rowing by day and failing by night, ſo 
that he attacked the two forts of Pickalata and 
St Francis, and took them the ſame day. From 
the information of the priſoners, which con- 
firmed the other accounts the general had of the 
weak condition of Auguſtine; he ſent up to 
Charles Town, to deſire the aſſiſtance of the 
of Carolina, and to conſult meaſures with 
the commanders of the men of war, in order 
immediately to block up Auguſtine, before the 
Spaniards could receive proviſions and aſſiſtance 
from Cuba; which if executed, the place muſt, 
in all probability, be ſoon reduced. 

AvausTINE is the principal town of Rrength 
in Spaniſh Florida, ſituate at the mouth of 
the river Matanzas, about twenty leagues ſouth 
of the river St Mathea, or St John's, the boun- 
dary of Georgia; whoſe inhabitants had ſhewn 
great indications of their inclination to infeſt the 
people of Carolina, having, by ungenerous hoy 
bone es, 


— 
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fies, been long attempting to raiſe an inſurrec- Cray, 
tion among the ſlaves of that province, which V. 
was effected in September, 1739, and twenty 
three of the white inhabitants maſſacred in a moſt 1740. 
cruel and barbarous manner; but the militia en- 
gaging the revolters, defeated and killed, or 
rook the greateſt part of them priſoners: this, as 
occaſioned by the inſtigation of the Spaniards, 
created an univerſal concern through the pro- 
vince of ſouth Carolina, for they expected no- 
thing leſs than thus continually to feel the cruel- 
ty of the Spaniards; they looked on St Auguſt- 
ine, in the ſame manner their mother country 
had formerly done on the African Sallee, as a 
den of thieves and Ruffians, and the receptacle 
of debtors and ſlaves, to whom, by a proclama- 
tion publiſhed at Auguſtine, they had promiſed 
freedom and protection on their deſertion from 
the Engliſh. Such a proceeding awakened the 
attention of all the indabitint of Carolina; every 
one that had any relation, any tie of nature, 
every one that had a life to loſe, was ſenſibly 
ſhocked at ſuch a danger daily impending over 
their heads; and to aggravate their concern, 
they had information that the remainder of the 
preparations made at the -Havanna in 1737 for 
invading Carolina, were now ready for that pur- 

2 prompted by ſuch ſtrong incentives, the 
ieutenant-governor, the council, aſſembly, and 
inhabitants of Carolina, ſeemed very ready to 

aſſiſt General Oglethorpe, on an enterprize ſo 
promiſing of ſucceſs, and fo likely to deſtroy 

all og tears from the incurſions of the Spani- 

ards. 10 1 
THz Indian nations in Georgia, having alſo 
been conſiderably engaged in the proſecution 


of the war, it may be proper to give ſome de- 
ſcription 
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Pax ſeription of their ſtate and manners, for the bet- 


ter explaining of thoſe actions in which they were 


— concetned; eſpecially, as this may be depended 
1740: you to be, the moſt natural and perfect account 


theſe nations, than has hitherto been deliver- 
ed into the hands of the public. In this province 
there are three conſiderable nations, the one called 
the Cherokees, inhabiting amongſt the mountains 
from whence the river Savanna deſcends z thele 
are not the moſt warlike, nor of the larger ſtature, 
but are more accuſtomed to labour and live upon 
corn, than to procure their ſuſtenance by hunting; 
they have about 5,000 warriors or hunters; for 
the Indian nations are divided into two kinds of 
men; thoſe who they call warriors or hunters, 
are like the antient gentlemen in Europe, whoſe 
ſingle, profeſſion was arms and chace. The next 
nation is the Chickaſaws, a warlike and bold 
people, large of ſtature, patient of fatigues, and 
of generous and noble ſentiments z who have diſ- 
puted the Miſſiſippi river with the French, and 
after many bloody engagements, ſtill keep pol - 
jeſſion of the banks of that river, and hinder the 
free communication of the French in Canada 
with choſe of the Louiſiana. The third nation 
are the Indians called Creeks by the Engliſb, be- 


cauſe their country lies chiefly amongſt rivers, 


waich the American Engliſh call creeks; the real 
name of theſe is Uſcheſcesz their language is the 
ſofteſt and\moſt copious of all the Indians, and 
looked upon to be the radical language; for they 
can make themſelves underſtood by almoſt all the 
other Indians of the continent: they are divi- 
ded into three people, upper, lower, and mid- 
dle Creeks, the two former governed by their re- 
ſpective chiefs, whom they honour with a royal 
denomination, who are, nevertheleſs, in the moſt 

FA | material 
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material part of their government, ſubordi- CAT. 
nate . chief of the latter, who bears an V. 
impetial title: their "country lies between the 
Späniſh Plorida and the Cherokee mountains, 1740. 
and from the Atlantic ocean to the gulph of 
Mexico: they are a tall, well-lim eople, 
vety brave in war, and are, as it were; the ſpar- 
tans of that part of the world; being as much 
reſpected in the ſouth, as the five nations or Iro- 
quois are in the north part of America. The Indi- 
ans look upon the end of life to be, living happi- 
y; for this purpoſe their whole cuſtoms are cal- 
culated to prevent avarice, which they ſay im- 
bitters life, and nothing is a ſeverer reflection a- 
mong them, than. to ſay, that 4 man loves his 
own: to prevent the riſe and propagation' of 
fach a vice, they, upon the death of any Indi- 
an, burn all that belongs to the deceaſed, that 
there may be no temptation for the parent to | 
hoard'up a fuperfluity of arms, and dotneſtic con- 
veniencies, their chief treaſures, for his children: 
they ſtrengthen this cuſtom by a ſuperſtition, that it 
is agreeable to the ſouls of the deceaſed to burn all 
they leave, and that afflitions follow them who uſe 
any of their goods: they cultivate no more land 
than is neceſſary for their plentiful ſubſiſtance, and 
hoſpitality to ſtrangers; they uſe neither horſes 
nor Tow in agticulture, but, inſtead of plowing 
or digging, hoe their fields by common la- 
bour. The reſt of the year wn ſpend in hunt- 
ing; and when they are injured; by any other 
nation, as ſuppoſing one of their own nation to 
be killed, they ſend to demand ſatisfaction; but 
if this is refuſed, they make reprizals upon the * - 
firſt they can take of the nation that committed 
the injury: and thus their wars begin; which are 
very frequent, and carried on with” great rage, 
Vow. I. N there 
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Pax there not being any people in the world braver, 
1. or more dextrous in the uſe of their arms, and 

manner of fight amongſt woods and mountains, 
1740. none more patient of labour, nor ſwifter of foot. 
I nxsx people were, with difficulty, gained by 
General Oglethorpe to aſſiſt in the war againſt the 
Spaniards, and it was ſe much the harder to ac- 
compliſh, becauſe the Creeks had frequent inter- 
courſe and friendſhip with them; but the general 
ſending them the marks of the blood ſhed by the 
Spaniards, and acquainting them that they had 
killed ſome of his men on the land which the 
Creeks had by treaty conceeded to the Engliſh, 
they looked upon themſelves as injured. in their 
right of hoſpitality, and ſent to demand juſtice 
from the governor of Auguſtine, who ill, treated 
their meſſengers, and they then engaged in the 
war for the Engliſh, 8 
Wnen the war broke out, there was in Geor- 
gia and Carolina but one regiment of regular 
troops, conſiſting of 600 men, commanded by 
General Oglethorpe ; and the country to be then 
defended was of above 400 miles extent, upon 
the ſea coaſt, In Carolina there was a militia of 
about 3,000 men, and the armed people of 
Georgia were about 1,500; but there being above 
40,900 negroe ſlaves in Carolina, it was looked 
upon that it would be a hard taſk to contain ſuch 

a number of negroes within their duty, in caſe of 
an invaſion from the Spaniards, Therefore Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe thought that the moſt prudent 
way of defending ſuch a vaſt extent of country, 
was by attacking the Spaniards z and the majori- 

ty of the aſſembly of Carolina, and the greateſt 
and moſt prudent part of the people. were of the 
ſame opinion: for if that ſmall body of troops, 
vere to be diſperſed to defend all parts of the 
n fg country, 
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country," they would have been but a handful, Ca A. 
| eaſily fibdued in each place; and the ſlaves of V. 
| Carolina would have revolted if favoured by an — 
| invading enemy: but if they acted offenſively, 1740. 
h the ſlaves would not be able, nor think of ſtir- 

ring, when they ſaw their maſters have power to 
; invade their enemies; the Indians would Join 
them, and the Spaniards be prevented from at- 

tacking, by being forced to defence. 
1 "Grnzrar OT R THOR E, in January, ac- 

2 the aſſembly, that if they could, by 
e arch following, join the regiments upon the 
, river St Mathea, or St John's, with 600 white 
1 men; à troop of horſe, a troop of rangers, und 
x OA for pioneers, with a proper train 
4 of artillery and neceffaries,” as they had pro- 
- miſed to do, there might be a probability of 
taking Auguſtine, at leaſt a certainty of hinder- 


F- ing the Spaniards from undertaking 2 | 
r 2 65 Carolina; provided the men of war woulc 
A ck up = port of Auguſtine from receiving 


Tura ftill Tubfiſts amongſt the Spaniards in 
America, a ſtrong party for the hoùſe of Aul⸗ 
tia; ſome of theſe were men of quality of 


4 Nexico, and at this time officers in Auguſtine, 
d ſen thicher becauſe they were in diſgrace; a 
ch cottnand at that diſtance being, among them, in 
of the nture of a baniſhment. 'General Oglethorpe 
4 had fequent intercourſe with ſome of theſe prin- 
Dt cipal 0 


Aicers, and had influenced them entirely 
to his \tereſt'; and at this time received intel - 
hgenceby ſome conſiderable people in the gar- 

on of Auguſtine, of the ſtate and condition 
of the ton, which was then in want of pro- 
viſions,” ad their half 3 gone to Cuba 
* | 2 to 
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to ſupport. him with a, ſum of mo- 
1 22 n delayed ſo 


general to go up him- 
e Charke-Tomn, "and. ba > them i. their 


reſolutions. 


. Carr. Wann, fince deferyedl zmoted 
ere rank is ah Neth nary wc 1 


veral other commanders ee Gow . tor 


the northern ſtation, came alſo into; the 
Char i Aka to 3 05 meaſures for ras expe: 
lition; but the aſſembly, through. their i 
and N 5 delayed them ſo lon i= 


the. month of March was 17 700 t, b 


apt. Warren General Oe 
* ſet out, the than of 25 who had been 


— there til Capt. Warren's return, left 


gon off the bar of Auguſtine, and the -half 
gallies got into the harbour, with ſuec ours of pro- 
vilionsand men from the Havanna hens cer 


| Fan the the chief thing that contributed to the pr- 


{cryation of the 7 2 Warren, not knoy- 


18 55 the e of che gal t and layoff 
the port uſtine, in . event wi 
t ug pr 

coming ut in the dark of a calm ht, 


f ale came out from Auguſtine, and 
6s hall him, to his great 7 50 3. ncWith- 


N ſtanding the reat ae e they had, ay the 


weight their canno carrieddouble 
the ſhot his guns did, t bare of th/r.men, 
and the adyantage a wy gives. to roing 2 
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expectation or hope; an foe wigs 
morning, ſpringing. up, | 
ball, and drove the feſt 25 the 15 
GEznzZRALOGLETHORPE fet e 
Charies- Town, greatly diſguſted at the dilator 
ceding of 46 aſſembly, which was influenc 
by Spaniſh party, and had confined Es 
yond the proper time for action. pd 90 
rival in Georgia he immediately 2 
men out of his regiment, leaving the re Ke e 
care of the coaſt, raiſed a company of 15 


TY 


from the highland of the colony, 
ops of rangers 67.69 ey. 4c 
datmen from the other in habicznts; 
ing St Johp's. river, with a prey. © his regi- 
men, * ſome Indians headed ler 
n to Brim, late emperor of the *. the 
Raven war king of the Cherckees, 2 
ahowi, nephew to king Tomo Chachi, And is 
a on.the toth' of May; ex the 72 
of the leyies and pioneers . 
They not arriving, and the firſt thing neceſlai 
to be done, being * taking of the forts 23 | 
n the communication of the Spaniards wich the 
country ; the general, impatient of loſing tic 
afrer a march of thirty mi &, inveſted and | 19 
Fort Diego, lying three leagues from te 
7 
amongſt meadows where there were great i; 
of cattle, and commanded 4 p 1255 the fone 
Diego, half way between ne a 
river St Mathea ; after a very ſmart wing BY 
ſome hours, the garriſon, tree of a cap: 


Ain and fifty · ſeyen regular troops, . beſides. In- 


dians and ne egroes, ſurrendered priſoners of war 
and delivered up the fort with eleven pieces, 1 


cannon. Soon War 400 men under al 


5 Ne r Oey; a in the WOK, 
of the a 
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155 r Vander Duſſen a rived” from Catolina, but ho 


horſe, rangers, nor negroe pioheers z about the 
be Une arrived a body Cherokee Indian 


52 Capt. Ponbar alſo brought up; party of Chic 


ala Indians, and Caj Intoſh with ioo of the 
Red men, ah the rangers'from Georgia | 
08 the lade time. 

e wean while, Corimitiore Pierce i 
n rough, with Capt. Warren in, he 
Sq tel, Capt. Pinthaw i in the Tartar pink, 
Tenge dr the Poel, ef 20 gf, 

S rel erton Pe prop. it the Hector of 40 guris 
N avs Spente, and Capt. Dandridge 

a War ſloop Urfived off St Matbea, or 
's rivers, on * General Oglethorpe had, 
1 fy difficyl gs to Ale down 
e is "The. ener 
. vpon' con falta (LY fa 
wy ts anchor.off Adgiftin ne, And te nt 
1 entry into 2 * 158K ef PO imm 
may 17 15 ed y land „ and in_three days ar- 
| Mocſa, 2 fort. which the Span ards had 
nl for the, deſerted. negroes from Erle: 
nd” iven them ſome adjofning lands: he ma de 
TR | reh With a ſmall detichient by res- 
1 15 Private jatelligence from his 
705 arnont e Spaniards, that he wight have 
the Bol o ROS to him; but the. zencral in- 
dne v} hoſtag & fr Im them, before he would 
2 T hd. a ary into the caftle'to take poſs 
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on of it; this they had agreed to, and ap- 

pine the 8 Sm of meeting near to Coovo, in a 

,; about. a mile from Auguſtine, and two 

82 75 form Mooſa,: the general went there with 

* ſele party of men; having ſtayed till the time 

77 dag over, and no fſons appearing, he 
cnt pe 


ribnafty to tæcohnoitre as far as the Works 
0 
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ef Auguſtine, and found. thag the. lines from Cn er: 


oy to the town, were all full ot troops, vety 


alert; and finding the deſign, appointed, but ——— 


then not knowing, how, he feturned to his party 
ordered the \Drums 40, beat, chat thoſe who bad 


promifed him might know that die had not. fail. 


Fan marched back to Mbofa. 


pon the breaking of, the morning, the general 
y that the men of war did not come: into the 
harbour, and. the proviſions. Which were ta come 


up did not arrive, but an excuſe was made by 


the lieutenant, colonel, who had charge to con- 


duct them from fort Diego; upon which the 3 | 


neral marched. back to the head quarters at Di- 
ego, and. ſent, on board the men. of war to know 
what had occaſioned the diſappointment, of, their 
not maſtering the harbour; — the commodore 
acquainted him, that there was a battery on the 
iland of Anaſtaſia, which defended the entry, 


and deſired he would ſend a body of troops to 


land, under favour of the men of war, upon the 
iſland, and he would ſend the ſmall veſſels into 
the harbour, which was too ſhallow. to admit of 
the men of war: upon which the general march- 
ed to the coaſt, and emba with a party 
of 200 men, having before ſent the highlanders, 
rangers, and a party of Indians, under Colonel 
Palmer, with orders to lie in the woods near Au- 
guſtine, and hinder their parties from coming 
out by land; but with poſitive orders, not to 
come to any general action, if the could avoid 
it ; nor to lie two nights in the fame place: he 


alſo poſted the Carolina new raiſed men, at point 
Cartel, which makes the mouth of the harbour 
over againſt the iſland of Anaſtaſia; and this he 
did, becauſe they were ſafe there, being divided 
from Auguſtine, and covered from aoy-fally 110 ö 
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* could be made by the garriſon, by the river St. 
Diego, and marſhes then thought inacceſſible by 
===> Us Iii: The general came up to the com- 
1740. modore, and having held à conſultation, Capt. 
Warren vety generouſiy offered to land with 'a 
party of ſeatnen; and to prevent all difficulties 
of rank, the ;eneral gave him a commiſſion to 

ö command his-lieutenant colone. 

Tux Spaniards tnade a diſpoſition to defend the 
Hand 5 they had then about 1, 100 men in the 
garriſon, out of which they could paſs over as 
many as they thought proper to the iſland z but 

there was not boats enough for the Engliſh to 
land above goo men at once: notwithſtanding 
which, the g reſolved to carry the landing; 
and ſceing niards very' adva 

ed ben fk nd hills, 2 e ba 
: * upon the iſland and che fire from the half 
i 


es, who lay Ih ſhoal water where the men of 
could not come; he ordeted the heavy boats 
to ſtay, and ſtern as if they intended to land near 
them, whilſt he, with Capt. Warren and the 
pinnaces, rowed with all the ſpeed they could to 


the ſouthward for about two miles. The Spa- 


niatis ran behind the ſand hills to ſtrive to pre- 
vent them, but before they could come up in any 
order, the boats got near enough to the ſhore : 
the general, Capt. Warren, a party of Indians 
and ſeamen leaped into the water breaſt high, 
landed and took poſſeſſion of the ſand hills; the 
Spaniards being charged in diſorder, retired in 
© the utmoſt confuſion to the battery; bur being 
ved, were drove out of the battery into the 
ſea, ſome ſheltering themſelves on board the half 
gallies, who retired under the caſtle of Au- 
guſtine, and the Engliſh boats 12 ſmall: craft en. 
anion the harbour. 
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Be tue maſters of Anaſtaſia, it was found that CHAT. 
the river which runs between that iſland and the V. 
caſtle, 'near which the town lies; was too wide 
to batter in breach; but the town was not fortifi- 1740. 
ed on the ſide of the water, the Spaniards ſtrong- 
ly believing the ifland of Anaſtaſia could not be 
taken from them, and expecting the attack to have 
been from the land ade. It was then reſolved 
to attempt to croſs the river, and land upon the 
town ; and what the general had ſaid was now evi- 
dently proved, that if the attempt had been be- 

un before the half gallies came from Cuba, 

hey might with eaſe have landed upon that part 
of the town where there was no entrenchments; 
but now the half gallies were a floating battery 
in a wide ditch, ſo that there was no poſſibility 
of landing, without firſt taking or driving them 
away. Many conſultations paſſed for this pur- 
poſe, but none could take effect, though Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe and Capt. Warren offered to at · 
tack them with the boats of the fleet. There 
was now little hopes but from famine; for the 
Spaniards who were in the Auſtrian intereſt and 
intended to deliver that place, had been ſuſ- 
pected if not diſcovered ; perhaps by the means 
of an officer afterwards puniſhed in England. 
This was one great diſappointment, but the half - 
gallies and ſuccours got in from Cuba was a 
much greater: thirty-ſix pieces of cannon, to- 
gether with planks for batteties, and all other 
neceſſarles, and 400 pioneers were to have come 
from Carolina, but none of them arrived, only 
twelve 7 of cannon; which for want of 
planks for batteries, being obliged to fire upon 
the ſand, ſoon broke their carriages to pieces, 
and could not be repaired. The Spaniards on 
the other ſide had ſurprized the party ſent to 

Vor. I, O watch 
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; Pak r watch them under Colonel Palmer, who had in- 


J. 


diſcreetly, and againſt orders, lodged themſelves, 


— and continued in the fort of Mooſa, which the 


17 40. 


neral had demoliſhed purpoſely that no refuge 
Id be taken in ſo weak a place, Beſides, the 
intention of this detachment was for a ſcoutin 


party, to prevent the Spaniards from driving 


cattle into the town, and to ſhun any engage- 
ment. At Mooſa the Spaniards took ſeveral pri- 
foners, inſulted the bodies of the dead, and a- 
mongſt the priſoners, took an Indian named Ni- 
colaula, 4 delivered him over to the Yacaſſee 
nation to burn him alive; on which General 
Oglethorpe ſent a drum with a meſſage to the 
governor from the Indian king of the Cherokees, 
acquainting him, that if he burnt Nicolauſa he 


would burn a Spaniſh horſeman whom he had 


taken priſoner; and the general mentioned, that 


as the governor was a gentleman and a man of 
honour, he was perſuaded that he would put an end 
3 the barbarous uſage of * ae and from 
e generoſity of a Spaniſh gentleman, expecte 
he Vould Nn 19 the . 
dead, and cruelties to priſoners : and he rather 
wiſhed it, leaſt he ſhould be forced, much againſt 
his inclination, to retaliations, which the goyer- 
nor muſt know he was very able to make, ſince 
his priſoners infinitely exceeded thoſe of the 
Spaniards, Upon which the governor ſubmitted 


not to hurt Nicolauſa, though they pretended. to 


charge him with deſertion; the Indians on both 
ſides were agreed to be treated as priſoners, of 
war, and au end was put to their barbarous cuſ- 
tom, of burning the unhappy wretches that un- 
fortunately fell into their bands. | 
Tu general continued bombarding the place, 
and coming over with the regular troops from 
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Anaftafis to the land fide, paſſed the Carolina Ca a 


militia from Cartel to Anaſtaſia, ſince they could 


be there protected by the ſeamen; and on the 
23d of June it was agreed, that Capt. Warren, 1740. 
with the boats from the men of war, the two 


oops hired” by General One orpe, and the 
Carolina veſſels with their militia, ſhould attack 
the half gallies, and that upon a ſignal given, 
General Oglethorpe ſhould on the land fide attack 
the trenches. This, though a very deſperate 
meaſure, was purſued ;' for the whole troops be- 
longing to the Engliſh, including the ſeamen, 
were much inferior in number to the garriſon , 
and the town was covered on one fide by a caſ- 
tle with'four baſtions and fifty pieces of cannon 
from wheice they run an entrenchment, Ranked 
with feverai ſaliant angles to fort Coovo, whic 
lay upon the river St Sebaſtian z this entrench- 
ment croſſed the neck of land from the river 
Anaſtaſia to tha; of St Sebaſtian, and entirely 
covered” the town from the land. The general 
upon this, drew in all the 3 he poſſibly 
could, ſent for the ꝑirriſon he had left at Diego, 
and being joined by them and the Creek Indi- 
ans, and having made \ ſufficient number of faſ- 
cines, ſnhort ladders, prœided all other neceſſa- 
ries for attacking the entreichments, and brought 
up thirty-ſix'cohorns, he. vaited for the ſignal, 
but received notice that thi commodore had re- 
ſolved to * fog . f 
S1cKngss had ſpread amoig the troops, and 
was daily increaſing, the weatier being fo vio- 
lently hot that the moſt hardy anong the Indians 
were unable to ſupport it; and theSpaniards had 
made a ſally with 560 men on the and fide, ex- 
pecting to continue the ry they had gained 
AE > ? ” . 2 *- \, «dt 4 at 
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ParxT at Mooſa, but were. repulſed with conſid 
I. lofs, and only two of the Engliſn wounded. 

— Tus general received a meſſage from Com- 

1740. modore Peirce, that upon conſultation it was re- 

7 ſolved, *That it was too raſh an attempt toriſk the 

boats and ſeamen, and therefore he had counter- 

% manded Capt. Warren; that many neceſſaries 

5 were wanting in the fleet, and the ſeaſon of the 

year was ſuch, that they could not ſtay longer on 

ce that ſtation, and that the gth of July was the 

time they were firſt limited to leave the coaſt, 

which, as it was near arrived, he thought 

proper to acquaint the general, that the deet 

& muſt ſoon leave the coaſt, -and wiſhed: that he 

tt could do him any ſervice in the mean time.” The 

general in vain attempted to alter this reſolution ; 

t the ſickneſs and wants ente e day, 

juſtifed it more and more; nay, i 

ts were continually. going off, ind even Cap- 

tains of their levies privately left me ſervice, and 
went home with boats and numbers of men, 

. WaiLsr theſe things were «oing, Capt. War- 

ren being commanded by the ommodore to leave 

the ſhore ſervice and go op board his ſhip, met 

with à number of Spaniſi veſſels from Cuba, 

bringing proviſions and men to Auguſtine, whom 

be engaged, run one of them | aſhore + and 

beat her to pieces, but the reſt getting into ſhoal 

water, made their wy to Auguſtine, by ſome 

channels with which the Engliſh were then un- 

acquainted. A pary of the Creek Indians ſur- 

prized one of the Joats and brought off four pri- 

ſoners to the general, who confeſſed that there was 

eleven veſſels an! 700. men, with a great quanti- 

ty of proviſionsgot into Auguſtine, that they be- 

longed. to ane of them, and that there had been 

ene more wich was ſunk by an Engliſh man of 

war, 
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war. Upon this, all hopes of taking the place CAP. 
by e the — ſailed, or V. 
rolina troops marched away, and the gen era. 
brought up the rear, being at that time ſo ill of 1740. 
a fever as to be- carried by men: the garriſon 
making a ſally, were repulſed with loſs, and one 


5 of their officers of horſe taken priſoner. The 
; general in his march back, demoliſhed Fort 
] Diego, and nine other of the Spaniſh forts which 
; were placed on r paſſes to hinder the incur- 
; fions of the Creek Indians, whereby all the plan- 
tations were deſtroyed and laid open; fo that the 
t 1 never ſince could s any thing out 
> the reach of the cannon of Auguſtine. The 
5 neral gave liberty to the ſoldiers and Indians to 
; rive off the cattle and horſes, who carried away 
5 500 of their horſes, and ſeveral thouſands of their 
. Cattle. * 4 #4 ws; bb. 5 | So... of 1 
> Tuus was the general unfortunately diſap- 
d pointed in 5 ſo material a ſervice as 
the reduction of Auguſtine ; which, in juſtice, 

— _ to be principally attributed to the flow 
e and negligent ſteps taken by the aſſembly of Ca- 
t rolina, who, inſtead of the 600 men, and other 
„ ſuccours promiſed to the general to be ready in 
n March, ſent only 400, and thoſe chiefly too old 
d or too young for the uſe of arms, who arrived 
al / at the camp too late to be attended with ſucceſs. 
1e In the year 1702, Colonel Moor, then governor 
n- of South Carolina, invaded Florida with a much 
- greater force than that commanded by General 
i- Oglethorpe; and after he had inveſted Auguſt- 
as ine for three months, was obliged to raiſe the 
ti- ſiege, becauſe the town had received a ſupply 
e- of proviſions, which rendered his ſcheme imprac- 
en ticable. But though General Oglethorpe was de- 
of feated in his principal aim, he ſucceeded in his 


other 


Paar other views, which were to intimidate the Spa- 


J. 
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niards from invading Georgia or Carolina, 


nud to give thoſe provinces the ſeaſonable and 


. happy opportunity of enjoying/their properties, 


enemy; 


free and undiſturbed from the calamities and de- 
ſolation 1 a uy arrogant, and revengeful 
Spaniards, inſtead of makin 

continual * — the abilities of 
able a commander, and very gladly remained 
inactive and content with their own territories; 
until the year 1742, when they had collected an 
army, they imagined too powerful, to meet 
with the leaſt oppoſition from the Engliſh, and 
were by their numbers encourlgedto pos an 
ue on „ 4 


CHAPTER VI. 
The | Siege of —— 


FT ER a. Ane of Chagre, the 
A brave Admiral Vernon was left a confider- 
able time in America without orders and ſupplies, 
and was obliged to remain in a ſtate of inactivity 
till he could receive a neceſſary reinforcement, 
ouring this interval of action, rhe admiral, ever 
induſtrious to promote the intereſt and trade of 
his country, poſted his eruizing ſhips in the moſt 
advantageous ſtations for intercepting the Spaniſh 


corhmerce, and attending the motions of the 


5 galleons 
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Engaged in ibe late General War. wat 
galleons and men of war at Carthagena. Having Cu ar. 
received information that an Avizo and two VI. 
Dutch ſhips, richly laden with quickſilver ana 
other Spaniſh effects, had failed from Cadiz with 1740. 
a vice roy of Mexico oa board, bound for La 
Vera Cruz; the admiral, ſuppoſing they would 
obably, paſs by the Havannah, on the 4th of 
Yom ordered the Worceſter and Falmouth to 
erpize off Cuba, for intercepting them, till the 
iddle o July; who ſoon after arriving on their 
ion, diſcovered the Avizo and the two Duteh 
ſhips, and chaſing, came up with and took the 
vzo; but the vice roy had juſt before, very 
fortunately for himſelf, got on board one of the 
Dutchmen and make his eſcape. Admiral Ver- 
non had now a great deal of reaſon to ſuſpect the 
. were bringing a large fleet into the 
Neſt Indies from Cadiz and Ferrol; he therefore, 
on the Sth of June, got to ſea in the Burford, 
with the Windſor, Strafford, Hampton-Court, 
Greenwich, Succeſs, and Brig tender, to cruize 
in the way; for though he imagined the Spani- 
ards would be greatly ſuperior to him in force 
and numbers, he was in hopes of meeting ſome 
of them ſeparated, and to procure intelligence of 
their intentions. After cruizing ſor ſome time off 
the high land of St Martha, and leaving Capt. 

t in the Hampton- Court, and Lieutenant 
Broderick in the Brig tender, to cruize in that 
ſtation to the 24th, on the 17th the admiral re- 
turned for Jamaica, where he arrived on the 
21ſt, 0 OR Age to ops r his — — 
to watch the arriyal of the ed Spaniſh ſqua- 
drons, and to attend — the galleons; 
and Commodore Brown having repreſented his 
ill ate of health to the admiral, on the * of. 

| 4 l 3 BYE. ok ; une. | 
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ParT June the Greenwich was ordered to carry him to 
IJ. England. > bats FIR a5 

Os the sch of September, the ſtoreſhips from 
1740. England, under convoy of the Defiance and Til- 
bury men of war, arrived at Jamaica; and the 
admiral impatiently expecting the arrival of the 

fleet under Sir Chaloner Ogle, with the land 
forces, commanded by Lord Cathcart, and a bo- 

dy of troops from North America, in hopes of 
meeting them, on the 3d of October he ſailed 

from Port Royal in the Burford, attended by the 
Wereefter, Tilbury, Windſor, Defiance, Princeſs 
Loviſa, and Hampton-Court; Eleanor and Succeſs 
fire-ſhips, and Alderney bomb, on a cruize off the 

coaſt of Hiſpaniola: but on the r2th he received 

advice by a floop from Falmouth, bound to the 

bay of Honduras, that the-weſterly winds had 
detained the fleet and tranſports with the ſoldiers 

at Spithead. This gave great inquietude to the 
admiral, he well knew the uncertainties and diffi- 
culties of getting ſo large a fleet of tranſports out 
of the channel in a latter part of the year; he 
deeply "dreaded the conſequence; and heartily 
lamented that Lord Cathcart was not ſent out in 

the ſpring of the year, the only certain ſeaſon for 
eaſterly winds. It is certain, even beyond dif- 

pute; Sir Chaloner Ogle and the land forces 

might have as well ſailed for the Weſt Indies in 

a much earlier and more convenient part of the 

year z but many diſappointments were thrown in 

the way, to retard the timely progreſs of an ex- 
pedition that promiſed ſuch viſible-appearances of 

a ſucceſsful event; eſpecially as it was to be con- 

ducted by ſo prudent and reſolute a commander 

as Admiral Vernon; and probably for this princi- 

al teaſon of the miniſtry, that as the war was 

| RS without their concurrence, fo it ſhould 

| | end 
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end without their aſſiſtance. And to back this Cy av. 
diſappointment, the admiral diſcovered the ſame VI. 
day, upon examining a Spaniſh lieutenant, that 
the Ferrol ſquadron, under de Torres, arrived at 1740. 
Porto Rico on the gth of September, and that 
they failed from thence on the 2 5th for Cartha- 
ena. * | | 
| : Tur admiral ſtill continued his cruize, and on 
the 2oth, of cape Donna Maria, was joined by 
eight ſail of cranſport ſhips under convoy of the 
Wolf, having on board part of the North Ame- 
rican forces from Virginia and Philadelphia, un- 
der Colonel Gooch ; the fame day the admiral 
oceeded with them to Jamaica, leaving the 
Wiadler to cruize for the remainder of thoſe 
forces expected under Colonel Blakeney; but on 
arriving at Port Royal, the admiral ſound they 
had got there before, being convoyed by Capt. 
Cuſack: fo that the whole body of troops from 
North America were now arrived, and conſiſted 
of three bartalions. Theſe troops had been little 
acquainted with diſcipline, and were- ſent with a 
view to aſliſt in taking poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
Spaniſh ſettlements, where they intended to re- 
ſide d 


— . 4 az. AM . 
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Trov on this was an augmentation of the Bri- 
tiſh force, it was too inconſiderable for the admi- 
ral to attempt any extraordinary enterprize. His 
ſhips were over-maſted, and the ſhrouds and rig - 
ging in a very bad condition; neither could he 
keep the ſea for want of ſtores, and grew very 
impatient at loſing the moſt proper part of the 
ſeaſon for action. The arrival of Admiral de 
Torres at Carthagena, with ſo conſiderable a re- 
inforcement for putting that town in a good poſ- 
ture of defence, and ſtrengthening the Spaniſh 
provinces, together with ſo potent a fleet as the 

Wor. I. P Spaniards 
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Pax r Spaniards then had in the American ſeas; and 
I. no certain advice when to expect the fleet and 
wH tranſports under Sir Chaloner Ogle, to oppoſe 
1740. the return of the Spaniſh golden fleece, made fo 

- melancholy an impreſſion on the active Admiral 

| Vernon, and ſo viſibly altered the ſcene of his 
| affairs, that he hardly knew what reſolution to 
take moſt conducive for the advantage of his 


drons, under the Marquis d*Antin, had joined 
at Port Louis, and had brought down with them 
1,800 men raiſed in Martinique, with ſome men- 
tion of further reinforcements expected. The 
Briuſh admiral apprehended by the marquis 
ſtationing himſelf ro windward of Jamaica, and 
the French collecting all their forces there, that 
their views were calculated againſt that iſland, 
whenever the Britiſh fleet ſhould ſer out on any 
expedition againſt the Spaniſh territories: in this 
opinion the admiral was confirmed, by ſending 
Capt. Mayne to Leogane with a letter for his 
Excellency Monſieur Larnage, the French gover- 
nor of Hiſpaniola; for the captain dined with the 
commandant in the governor's abſence, was well 
received, but had not the leaſt intimation that 
the uadron under the Marquis d' Antin was at 
Port Louis; and as the French covertly aſſiſted 
the Spaniards in every thing, added to the great 
ſecrecy they endeavoured to preſerve, this fixed 
the admiral in his opinion that their deſigns were 

againſt, Jamaica. | Fl 
- ADM1RAL- VERNON, With the greateſt, ſhew 
of realon,} made ſtrong and repeated complaints 
to the Btitiſn miniſtry, of his inability to ſerve 
his king and country in that effectual manner he 
deſired; but as he could undertake nothing of 
moment, he detached ſuch part of his ſquadron 
171 as 


country; eſpecially as the Breſt and Toulon ſqua- 
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as was fit for cruizing, to protect the Britiſh Cn av. 
trade and deſtroy the Spaniſh privateers; in VI. 

which they were very ſerviceable and ſucceſsfu l.. 
The admiral alſo communicated his thoughts to 1740. 
his Excellency Edward Trelawny, Eſq; gover- 

nor of Jamaica, of his apprehenſion of the de- 

ſigns of the French againſt that iſland ; to fruſ- 

trate which, he formed a diſpoſition for 3 
his ſquadron and the harbour of Kingſton, an 
having properly poſted his fire - ſhips and diſabled 
ſhips there, he made little doubt of defending it 
againſt the Spaniards and their auxiliaries, were 
they all there; but as to the harbour of Port Roy- 
al, the admiral had no opinion of its conveni- 
ency to repel the ſuperior force of an enemy. 

AFTER an increaſe of impatience, Admiral 

Vernon at laſt received advice, that the fleet and 
forces under the command of Sir Chaloner Ogle 
and Lord Cathcart, arrived at Dominica on the 
19th of December; where, on the next Day, a 
great loſs happened to the ſervice in the death of 
Lord Cathcart, occaſioned by a bloody flux : he 
was taken ill on the $th of December, and bore 
it, though very painful, with the greateſt pati- 
ence and reſigfation, ſeeming only to regret, 
that he was deprived of an opportunity of exert- 
ing his zeal and abilities for the ſervice of his 
king and country. The death of this noblema 
was a very ſenſible loſs, as he went determine 
to co-operate- with Admiral Vernon, and to be 
guided- by him in every thing that ſhould be 
judged for the honour and intereſt of the Britiſh 
arms. His lordſhip was a very able commander, 
with great ſpirit, honour and judgment, and had 
been formerly extremely commended by the il- 
luſtrious Duke of Marlborough, as à good and 
gallant ſoldier; and as it is natural for one brave 

, P 2 man 
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Pax r man to entertain an affection for another, his 
* lordſhip was charmed with the ſpirit, good con- 
WA ) duft, and diſintereſtedneſs with which Admiral 
1749. Vernon had begun and continued the war, with 


whom he determined perfectly to maintain a 
ape underſtanding z thereby promiſing to him- 

lf, that their conjunction would make them the 
glorious inſtruments of finiſhing the war, with all 


the advantages the nation had expected from ſo 


PO a beginning; and had heaven ſpared 
im to have completed his wiſhes in aſſiſting 
the admiral, what might not the nation have 
expected from the unanimity of ſuch able com- 
manders ? 

Upon the death of Lord Cathcart, the mili- 
tary command devolved upon Brigadier-General 
Wentworth. Sir.Chaloner Ogle purſucd his voyage 
to Jamaica, and on the 27th of December arriv- 
ed at St Chriſtopher's, the place of general ren- 
dezvous ; where he was joined by the reſt of the 


fleet, and all the tranſports and ſtore-ſhips that 


had been ſeparated from him: at the ſame time 
he received advice from Admiral Vernon, that 
fifteen ſail of Spaniſh men of war were at Porto 
Bello, where the inhabitants were diligently re- 
pairing their ruined fortifications. On the 28th 

Chaloner Ogle proceeded for Jamaica; and 
in his paſſage between Hiſpaniola and Jamaica, 
ſeeing, four ſail, who proved to be French men 
of war, he diſpatched ſix of his ſquadron after 
them; four of them came up with the French off 
cape- Tiberon before it was dark, and Lord Au- 
brey Beauclerc, who commanded in the Prince 
Frederick, hailing them, and the French refuſ- 
ing either to ſend an officer on board the Engliſh 
P ſatisfy them who they were, or to lie by for 
the Engliſh officer's ſending on board of them, 
| | a3 
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as the certainty could not be otherwiſe known; Cray. 
a gun was fired to bring them too, on which an VI. 
engagement enſued, which Jaſted till morning. 
when the French hoiſted their colours, and boats : 
were ſent to clear up the point who they were, in 
which the Engliſh officers being ſatisfied, nothing 
more paſſed than reciprocal civilities, and they 
continued their different courſes. On the gth of 
January Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived in Port Roy- 1741. 
al harbour with the whole fleet, and all the tranſ- 
ore and ſtore-ſhips. This re- animated Admiral 
ernon; he now found himſelf in a capacity of 
exerting his martial genius, he reſolved to re- 
main no longer in a ſtate of inactivity, and ſoon 
after the bulwarks of Carthagena were doomed 
| to feel the fury of the Britiſh thunder. 
ADMIRAL VERNON heartily condoled the 
loſs of ſo valuable an officer as Lord Cathcart, 
but on his acquaintance with General Went- 
worth his ſucceſſor, the admiral promiſed to him- 
ſelf, on finding the general ſincerely diſpoſed to 
ſupply ſo great a loſs, that his Britannic majeſty's 
ſervice would be promoted and carried on faith- 
fully, diligently, and reſolutely, with all poſſible 
harmony. And on communicating their inſtruc- 
tions, the admiral and general reſolved to 
loſe no time in ſetting about the execution of 
them. 
Tax determination of what enterprizes ſhould 
be undertaken, was committed to the direction 
of the principal council of war, to conſiſt of the 
two eldeſt officers of the army, of the two eldeſt 
officers of the navy, and of the governor of Ja- 
maica whenever he could be preſent; and on the 
ioth of January, in the principal council of war 
held at Spaniſh-Town, at which were preſent Ad- 
miral Vernon, Sir Chaloner Ogle, General yo 
| worth, 
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Paar worth, General Guiſe, and Governor Trelawny, 


it was unanimouſly reſolved, . That the whole 


feet ſhould proceed to windward, to obſerve 
1741. „the motions of the ſquadron under the com- 


« mand of the Marquis d*Antin, which had 
4 been for ſome time at Hiſpaniola z and that 
« Capt. Dandridge ſhould be ſent before in the 
* Wolf ſloop to get intelligence.” | 
As the fleet was now thirty fail of the line, 
there was an abſolute neceſſity for forming a 
third diviſion, and the vice admiral appointed 
Capt. Leſtock, an old and experienced officer, 
to be commodore, with a Captain under him, 
for commanding the third diviſion. 
Tux vice admiral, intent on getting the fleet 
to ſea, was in a perpetual hurry in making pre- 
rations for ſo expedient a purpoſe, well know- 
ing that any delay would certainly defeat their beſt 


intentions: he knew the great difficulty of wa- 


tering ſo large a fleet in Port Royal harbour, and 
had previouſly provided againſt any interruption 
on that account; and conſidering what a ſickly 
condition many of the ſhips came in, that four 
ſtanding maſts were obliged to be repaired, three 
damaged by ſhot, and one by lightning, of which 
two were under a neceſſity of being hove out 
and repaired aſhore, and that all the ſhips were 
to be ſupplied with proviſions, and many with 
ſtores, never greater diſparch was given for get- 
ting a fleet into the ſea in any country; all the 
officers and men, in concurrence with the admi- 
ral, manifeſting an univerſal good-will for the 
ſucceſs of the expedition, for which all was in 
readineſs in leſs. than a fortnight. - 


As the flzet was fo large, and the ch innel fo 


dangerous in going out from Port Royal har- 
bour, the admiral_ gave orders for the ſhips go- 


ing 
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ing out only one diviſion in a day, forwarding Cu Ar. 
thoſe that were to go firſt, as no time might be VL. 
loſt. Capt. Douglaſs and Capt. Cleland, with 
two bomb-ketches, were to remain till the men 1741- 


of war had all failed out, and then to proceed 
with the tranſports, in three diviſions, that they. 
might not crowd one another aſhore ; the firſt 
rendezvous was ordered off the eaſt end, and by 
a ſealed rendezvous, the next off cape Tiberon, 
| and the bays to the northward of it. N 
Ox the 22d of January, Sir Chaloner Ogle 
| got out with his diviſion of ten fail of the line; 
| on the 24th Commodore Leſtock failed out with 
his diviſion of nine ſail of the line; the vice ad- 
8 miral remaining himſelf to the laſt, for giving 
the neceſſary orders: and on the 26th, the vice 
admiral ſailed out with his diviſion, conſiſting of 
eleven ſail of the line; but the winds proving faint 
that day, he was obliged to anchor with them in 
the channel; and the- Auguſta, one of his divi- 
ſion, fell ſo far to leeward, as upon anchoring to 
veer upon a ſhoal aſtern of her, where ſhe beat 
off her rudder, and having had thumped ſo hard 
as to make ner very leaky, the vice admiral] or- 
dered her into harbour to refit, The next day 
the wind continued fo faint, that the vice admi- 
ral was'obliged to anchor with his whole diviſion- 
again, juſt without the channel; but on the 28th 
got clear to ſea without further damage to any, 
and joined the two diviſions under Sir Chaloner 
Ogle and Commodore Leſtock on the zoth- off 
the Yellows, when the whole fleet conſiſted of 
the following diviſions: 5 
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7701. W wick the baboncd tanks em bom 
Rear Admiral of the Blue, Sir CnaLonts Genn 


Frigates, &c. 5 Ships Commanders = | 


Phaeton 
Goodley 


Windſor Berkley 400 

York Cotes 

Norfolk Graves y 6 
Sir Cha. 

Ruſſel rt 1055 5 619 

Sh 8 

Ripon olley 

Litchheld _ Aan . 

Jerſey Laurence 400 

Tilbury Long 400 


99388 F 5888 


Vice Admiral of the Blue, Epwarp Vernon, Eſq; 


| 
1 
Squirrel 3 Orford L. A. Fitzroy 48.0 70 
| Shoreham 4 - Princeſs Louiſa Stapylton 400 60 
| Eleanor Worceſter Perry Mayne 400 60 
| Seahorſe 3 Chicheſter Se Iver 80 
Strombolo a A. Vernon 
| Stcoeſ; Prs. Caroline Capt. Watſon $62 o 80 
Vulcan Torbay Gaſcoigne 80 
| Cumberland 4  Strafford "Tho. 1 revor 400 69 
| yBomb Weymouth Knowles 400 60 
_ Pompey Deptford Moſtyn 400 60 
\ Brig Leader 3 Burford  ; Griffin 480 70 
_ Commodore LzsTocx's Diviſion, 
: 14 Defiance John Trevor 400 60 
8 Dunkirk Cooper 155 60 
Aſtrea Lyon Cotterel / 60 
Wolf Sloop 3 Pr. Frederick Ld A. Beauclerc 420 70 
Atna f Bo ne Com. Leſtock 600 80 
Firebrand 7 Capt. Colby { 
Vizgin Queen Hampton C. Dent 480 70 
$61.7 Falmouth Douglaſs 300 50 
| Montagu Chambers 400 60 
Suffolk Davers , 480 70 
Tur 
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- Taz fleet was now twenty- nine ſhips of the CMA. 
line, © beſides frigates and tranſports, manned VI. 
with 15,000. ſailors; and having on board the 
two regiments of Harriſon and Wentworth, fix 1741. 


regiments of marines, command by the Colonels 
Fleming, Robinſon, Lowther, Wynyard, Doug- 
las and Moreton, of 1,000 men each, and-ſome 
detachments. from other regiments from Eng- 
land; three battalions from North America, and 
a body of negroes from Jamaica, making in all, 
upwards of 12,000 men. 3 
HavixG a windward current, the whole 
fleet got off Cape Tiberon on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, being then 115 fail in company; and the 
ſame day the vice admiral was joined by Capt. 
Dandridge in the Wolt loop, whom he had 
ſent to look into Port Louis, and on his report 
of * Having ſren there nineteen, ſail of large 
% ſhips, one having a flag at the main-top-maſt 


head, and i imme pendant flying; 


the vice admiral immediately made a ſignal 
for general and flag officers, and communicated 
to them the es oh had received from Capr. 
Dandridge: whereupon it was reſolved to ſteer 
directly to the iſle of - Vache, to obſerye the 
motions of the French, and to procure intelli- 
gence of their force and intentions. And this 
reſolution was the more prudent, being founded 
on an abſolute neceſſity, to befecured-from an 
auxiliary power being, left to command all the 
ſuccours and ſupplies of proviſions to the fleet, 
as well as being left maſters of the Britiſh trade; 
which, as there was the utmoſt reaſon to a | 
hend the French would attempt, the admiral. 
determined either to deſtroyer ſecure their fleet 
from performing that danger they ſeemed to 
e 
l 8 Io Is 
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Par In purſuance of this reſolution, the vice ad- 
I. miral made the beſt of his way to windward 
ich the fleet; and, on the 12th, got to anchor 
17471. with moſt of the men of war, and ſome of the 
8 tranſports under the iſle of Vache, about two 
leagues to the weſtward of Port Louis; the reſt 
being working up after him. But it was after- 
wards diſcovered, that Capt. Dandridge had 
been deceived in his view by the hazineſs of the 
weather, and that the ſhips in Port Louis were 
only merchantmen unrigged, excepting one fri- 
gate of forty guns, whoſe main-top-maſt head 
'ying in a line with the white gable end of a 
houſe, occaſioned the miſtake about the flag. | 
Howzvzs, to be certain beyond all diſpute, | 
on the 15th Capt. Boſcawen and Capt. Knowles, | 
l 5 were ſent by che vice admiral with a meſſage to 
the governor of Port Louis; the purport of which 
was, that the fleet was forced by ſtrong breezes 
into the bay, and that the admiral deſited leave 
to wood and water. They returned with a very 
polite anſwer, and brought an account of the 
Marquis d*Antin's being failed for Europe: 
ſoon after Capt. Rentone came into the fleet, 
| | and confirmed the report that the marquis had 
5 failed with his ſquadron for France on the 26th 
of January, being the time when the Britiſh fleet 
were in their way to Port Louis; and being col- 
lected together on that occaſion, without any 
cruizers out, was the reaſon why the marquis 

paſſed undiſcovered. | _ 
Ir was generally apprehended, that the French 
ſquadron was ſolely intended to aſſiſt the Spani- 
ards in ſafely convoying home their treaſure; but 
it afterwards appeared, by the inſfructions that 
fell into the hands of Admiral Vernon, that the 
marquis was ordered, either jointly with the _—_ 
Wi | | niards 
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niards under Rodrigo de Torres, or ſeparately, to Cn av. © 
fall on the Britiſh fleet; and had Sir ner O- VI. 

le unluckily been detained any longer, it is (WVW 
rdly to be doubted but they would jointly have 1741. 
attacked Jamaica, the favourite view they had 
at heart. , 
Tals ſudden retreat of the French greatly ſur- 
prized the Britiſh admiral, as he could not tell 
what to attribute it to; whether for want of pro- 
viſions, or a deſire to return to Europe for ſome 
| more favourable views there : but it ſoon after 
| evidently appeared, the marquis was obliged to 
| retutn for want of proviſions, as in his e to 
2 he loſt above 3,000 men, and the reſt 
that ſurvived were reduced each to three ounces 
of bread a day, and that half worms and dirt. 
VUro this extraordinary occaſion, the princi- 
il council of war aſſembled on the 16th, when 1-8 
was unanimouſly reſolved, That the fleet, | 
* after having taken in wood and water at Iros, 
« Tiberon, and Donna Maria bays, ſhould thence 
6 8 to Carthagena,” 
O the 17th hy fleet failed from the iſle of 
Vache, and the day following came to anchor in 
the abovementioned bays z where the ſeven fol- 
lowing days they were employed in watering the 
ſhips: and detachments from the American re- 
giments, and from the negroes, were daily ſent 
on ſhore to cut faſcines and picquets, which they 
could not ſo conveniently get where they were 
going, and might want on their firſt arrival. 
Ox the 23d Capt. Warren joined the fleet, and 
on the receipt of his intelligence, a general coun; * 
eil of war was held the 24th, by the four princi- 
pa military and naval officers, when it was re- 
olved, “ Vigorouſly to attack Carthagena both 
| Q2 ON 
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ar Oy the 25th the vice admiral weighed with the 


whole fleet from Tros bay, being in all 124 fail; 


weben the Weymouth, Experiment, and Spence 
1741. floop, were diſpatched ahead over to Carthagena, 


to ſound Punto Canoa bay, for the ſafer anchor- 
2 1 . 2 
Oy the 4th of March, in the evening, Admiral 
Vernon anchored with the whole fleet in Playa 
Grande, to windward of the town of Carthagena, 
lying between that and point Canoa; and to har- 
raſs the Spaniards, the vice admiral ordered his 
{mall frigates and fire-ſhips to get in ſhore and lie 
in a line, as if he intended a deſcent to windward 
of the town, which had its effect, in drawing 
forees that way, and ſetting them at work to in- 
trench themſelves. © | 5 
_ "Tax city of Carthage na is ſituate in the lati- 
tude of 10 deg. 26 m. North, and was begun to 
be built in the year 1532 by Peter de Heredia; 
but was finiſhed by Georgio Robledo about eight 
years after the foundation was laid. It ſtands on 
the Spaniſh continent, to the caſt of the gulph of 
Darien, almoſt directly ſouth of Jamaica, and 
110 leagues N. E. of Panama, It gives title to 
a conliderable government of the ſame name, and 
is reckoned a province of New Granada, or ac- 
cording to ſome writers, of New Andulaſia, but 
by others is annexed to the Golden Caſtile, The 
firuatioh of its port was found fo convenient for 
the Spaniſh fleets, and ſuch quantities of rich 
merchandize were brought down near to it, by 
the confluence of the great rivers of Santa Mar- 
tha and the Magdalena, that the town encreaſed 
in wealth, number of people, ſtately edifices, and 
in a juriſdiction over hve or fix petty cities; till 
in the year 1585, it was ſacked by the valour of 
2 few Engliſh, under the command of Sir Francis 
18 i | Drake, 
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Drake. But before it was perfectly repaired, Cn AT. 
the city received a greater blow from five priva- VI. 
teers, led on by a diſguſted Spaniard; who ſur —v 
prized the governor aſleep, ſeized a prodigious 1741. 
treaſure, and burat . to aſhes, Yer for 
all this the city raiſed, its head again, numbered 
above 20,000 inhabitants, whereof 4,000 were 
| Spaniards, the reſt Meſticoes and ſlaves; and 
| improved daily in riches and magnificence, 
| till taken by the French under Monſieur de Poin- 
; ti in 1697, who got a booty of nine millions of 
| money. The city ſoon after recovered itſelf b 
| its flouriſhing trade, being the firſt place the gal- 
leons touch at outwardbound, and of late the 
general ſtation of the Spaniſh men of war in theſe | 
rts; and when Admiral Vernon appeared be- U 
Bee it, was the principal, beſt fortified, and moſt | | 
populous city in America, | 1 
HE governor of Carthagena was thoroughly 
ſenſible of the aftivity of the Britiſh admiral, and 
expecting nothing leſs than a ſiege, in conjunct- 15 
ion with Don Blas de Lezo, who commanded the 1 
Spaniſh ſquadron then lying in the harbour of 
Carthagena, made all neceſſary preparations for 
the reception of the Britiſh fleet; omitting no- 
thing to put the place in a good poſture of de- 5 
fence; which had a garriſon of 4, ooo men, be- 4 
fides negroes and Indians. „ 
Thovon the ſea waſhes the walls of Carthage - 
na, the town is inacceſſible on that fide on ac- 
count of the ſurff; and De Pointi was convinced 
that the ſea upon all this coaſt is a natural invin- 
cible rampart, and that Carthagena is approach- 
able only by the lake which makes the * 
An eminent naval officer, who ſerved in the ex- 
dition as engineer to Admiral Vernon, has alſo 
feported, that nature has fortified the city againſt 
any 
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was impoſſible for ſhipping to force an entrance 
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any attempt by ſea, the water ſhoaling near a 


. off, and the harbour being plentifully boun- 
e 


with rocks ; beſides the ſea is very ſeldom 
ſmooth, ſo that to land is at all times very difficult. 
Tux only entrance into the harbour is near a 
league to the welt of the city, between two nar- 
row peninſulas, one called the Tierra Bomba, 
which is neareſt the city, and the other called 
the Barradera. This paſſage called Boca Chica, 
or the little mouth, was defended on the Tierra 
Bomba, by a caſtle called St Louis, which ' was 
a regular ſquare, with four baſtions, ſtrong, well 
built, mounted with 82 guns and three mortars, 
and was capable of making a ſtout defence, if 
well gariſoned, and would have been much 
ſtronger if the glacis and counterſcarp had been 


finiſhed ; and to this were added the forts of St 


Philip,” mounted with ſeven guns, the fort of St 
Jago mounting fifteen guns, and a ſmall fort of 
four guns called Battery de Chamba, which 
ſerved as redoubts to the caſtle of Boca Chica. 
On the other ſide of the mouth of the harbour, 
was a faſcine battery of fifteen guns, called the 
Barradera ; and in a ſmall bay on the back of that, 
another battery of four guns; and facing the en- 
trance of the harbour, on a ſmall flat iſland, ſtood 
fort St Joſeph of twenty-one guns; from this fort 
to Boca Chica caſtle, a boom and cables were fix- 
ed acroſs, faſtened with three large anchors at 
each end; and juft within the boom, four men of 
war were moored in a line, the Galicia, aboard 
which was the Spaniſh admiral, the Africa and St 
Carlos, each of 66 guns, and the St Philip of 70 
guns, which ſpread fo far over the extent of the 
mouth of the py that there was not room for 
a ſhip to paſs ahead or aſtern of them; ſo that it 


into 
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into the harbour. Beyond this ales lies the Cuay. 

| agena, ſeveral VI. 

. Teagues in circumference, and land locked on all (wo 

ſides ; about midway to the town it * nar- 1741. 
0 


great lake or harbour of Cart 


rower, and within about a league of the city, 
two iſthmus's, or points of land, jetting out form 
the leſſer harbour; near the northermoſt of theſe 
was the ſtrong fortreſs of Caſtillo Grand, about 
eight miles up the harbour, being a regular ſquare 
with four baſtions, ſtrong and well built, and 
defended' to the land by a wet ditch and glacis 
proper, and one face towards the fea, with a ra- 
veline and a double line of guns; and though 
there was bur fifty-nine guns in the fort, there 
was room to mount ſixty-one. Oppoſite to this 
caſtle was a horſe-ſhoe battery of twelve guns, 
called Mancinilla: in the middle between theſe 
two forts, is a large ſhoal with not above two or 
three foot water in it; in each of theſe 

were ſhips ſunk acroſs, to prevent the Britiſh 
fleet from getting by. Near three miles further 
up the harbour, on two flat ſandy iſlands or keys, 
ſtands the city of Carthagena, 'and Himani its 
ſuburbs, which are both irregular figures, bur 
well fortified to the land with ſtrong baſtions at 
proper diſtances, with lakes and moraſſes running 
round them; the city was defended with 160 
guns, and the ſuburbs with 140, and the water 
at the head of the harbour ſhoal ſo far off, that 
ſhips cannot approach near enough to do any ma- 
teria! execution with their guns, which adds much 
to the ſtrength of the place. South of the 
city, about a quarter of a mile from the gate 
of Himani, on an eminence about fifty or br 
foot high, ſtands the caftle of St Lazare, whic 
is a ſquare of about fifty foot, with three demi 
baſtions, two guns in each face, one in each _ 4 
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Par and three in each curtain; the place in itſelf is 


trifling, but its ſituation very advantageous, which 


overlooks all the town ; though there is a brow 
1741. of a hill about 400 yards from it that overlooks 


it as much, and entirely commands the fort. 
Tux ſame day as the Britiſh fleet arrived before 
Carthagena, Vice Admiral Vernon received in- 
telligence, from his engineer Capt. Knowles, of 
the obſervations he had made purſuant to his di- 
rections, and alſo of what new works the Spani- 
ards had been erecting near the entrance of the 
harbour: from this advice the vice. admiral col- 
lected, that the moſt probable, as well as the 
moſt proper place to ſecure, a deſcent in, was, in 
in the little bay under the command of the two 
torts St Philip and St Jago, where ſhips. could 
come ſafely 10 an anchor in good ground, 
within leſs than a muſket ſhot of the ſhore, and 
might lie to batter and command thoſe two forts, 
without having occaſion to open the caſtle of Boca 
Chica; in which caſe, the fire of three eighty 
gun ſhips would be ſufficient for demoliſhing the 
orts commanding the bay, and ſecuring a fafe 
landing for the troops under the fire of their 
guns, being a point of the utmoſt importance 


for promoting the ſucceſs of the expedition, as it 


was |the very ſpot on which Monſieur, de Point: 
made his deſcent when he reduced Carthagena, 
and begun with taking Boca Chica: and as to 
the northward of the ſaid two forts on Terra 
Bomba, where the Spaniards had lately erected 
a faſcine battery of fifteen guns, there was found 
to be deep water enough to approach within muſ- 
ket ſhot of the battery, but that the anchoring 
ground ſo near in was foul and ſtoney, and would 
cut the cables; and to anchor in clean ground 
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And it was alſo repreſented, that there was like - Cn A. 
wiſe a good little bay for a deſcent under Chamba VI. 
| battery. After procuring this information, de- 
| ſigned for the better regulating his diſpoſitions of 1741. 
attack, the vice admiral immediately diſpatched 
Capt. Knowles away again to leeward with 
; Capt. Laws, Capt. Cooper, and Capt. Rentone, 
to ſound all without Terra Bomba and the en- 
trance of the harbour, to know certainly how 
near the ſhips could be brought to the ſhore, 
and if they could find anchorage for their large 
fleet: General Wentworth in the mean time. 
accompanied by ſome of the principal land offi- 
cers, went on board the Lyon to reconnoitre 
2 Town, the coaſt adjoining, and the ſeveral 7 
ag „ 
Tue vice admiral having informed and in- 
ſtructed Sir Chaloner Ogle, according to the 
intelligence he had received from Capt. Knowles, 
and having furniſhed him with pilots of the beſt 
abilities and experience he could procure, and 
relying on the judgment and reſolution of the 
rear admiral for the execution of his orders, di- 
rected him To procced with his whole diviſion 
« of ſhips of the line of battle for demoliſning 
<« the faid forts and batteries, and ſcouring all 
© the country between them, ſo as ta ſecyre a 
“ deſcent for the forces in the moſt convenient 
“ parts of it between fort St Philip and Cham- 
« ba battery, which might divide the Spaniards, 
*« the better to make a deſcent at both places 
eat once, and expoſe them the more to the fire 
« of the ſhips; he was alſo particularly directed, 
not to ſuffer any imprudent or haſty firing 
from the ſhips, and to endeavour to convince 
* the men that ſuch folly only ſerves to em- 
* bolden an enemy inſtead of diſcouraging 
Vol. I. R „ them, 
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PaxT © them. And the rear admiral was likewiſe, 
IJ. »in his orders in writing, to aſſign to each par- 
Wyn dccular captain the poſt he was to take, and 
1741. the orders he was to execute; and alſo to 
5 * order his reſpective captains, to acquaint their 
4 reſpective ſhips companies, that the whole of 

<< all booty to be made by land, was graciouſly 
4 granted by his Britannic majeſty to be dil- 

& tributed/ among his ſea and land forces, a8 
5 ſhould be agreed on by a council of war of 

** ſea and land officers, which had accordingly 

** met and regulated the diftribution thereof, 

* and had allotted a double ſhare to any non- 

«. commiſſion or warrant officer or private man 

c that might happen to be wounded in the 

+ ſervice; and the rear admiral was further di- 

$5 rected to aſſure of a further reward from the 

„ yice admiral, out of his ſhare, all who ſhould 

« eminently diftinguiſh themſelves by any ex- 

<« traordinary actions of prudence and bravery, 

' £5. beſides a ſecured advancement proportiona- 

& ble to their zeal and reſolution exerted on ſo 

*« ſignal an occaſion, for the honour of the 

u crown and future proſperity of their coun- 


« ”9 


"AxTER iſſuing theſe orders to Sir Chaloner 
Qgle, and alſo that part of them as related to 
the divifion of the booty to Commodore Lef- 
tock ; the vice admiral aſſembled a general 
council of war, compoſed of the four principal 
officers of the army, and of the four principal 


officers of the navy, who having received and 
carefully weighed the reports of the general of- 

ficers who had been reconnoitring the town, 

and the Captains Knowles and Cooper, unant- 

mouſly reſolved, + That Sir Chaloner Ogle 
r ſhould the next morning fall down _ 
O 4 wg? 
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t diviſion to the mouth of the harbour, and ſend CMA. 
“three eighty gun ſhips, the Norfolk; Shrewſ- VI. 
* bury; and Ruſſel, to batter the forts of St! 
« Phikp and St Jago, while the Princeſs Amelia 1741: 
« fired againſt the Faſcine battery, and the 
« Litchfield againſt the little battery of Cham- 

« ba; The general afterwards aſſembled a 

council of war of land officers, when a * 
tion was made for landing the troops, which 
was, the grenadiers to be firſt landed, and to 
be ſuſtained by a brigade, commanded by Briga- 
dier Guiſe and Colone} Wolfe. K | 
Os the gth Sir Chaloner Ogle, having ſhifted 
his flag on board the Jerſey, accompanied with 
General Wentworth, moved forward with his 


— we 


diviſion for executing the attack againſt the forts 
: and batteries on Terra Bomba; the vice admiral 
| weighed and moved after him with his diviſion 
, and all the tranſports, leaving Commodore 
, Leſtock with his diviſion at anchor behind. The 
* vice admiral embarked all the grenadiers in the 
Q fireſhips in ſhore, as if he ed landing there 
e that morning, but ordered them to follow him 
* in time, to be ready for landing that evening to 
leeward, The ſmall: fort of Chamba fired a 
r few guns, but was deſerted as ſoon as the ſhip 
tO poſted there could take her ſtation and begin 
4 to fire. At the Faſeine battery the/ Spaniards 
al had not yet had time for getting any guns 1 
al mounted, ſo there was no fire from thence; and EN. 
al at oon the Norfolk, Ruſſe) and Shrewfbury, be- 
i ing judiciouſly anchored very cloſe under the forts 
) 


of St Jago and St Philip, made ſo warm a fire, 
that in leſs than an hour they ſhattered them ſuffi- 
. Gently, and drove every Spaniard out of them, 
ſo as to enable the ſhips'to make good a deſcent 
with 500 grenadiers, commanded by Lieutenant 
he. R 2 Colonel 


Paar 


We 
1741. 
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Colonel Cochrane, under the walls of thoſe 
forts, ho about eight o clock took poſſeſſion 
of both of them, without having ſo much as a 
ſingle muſket ſhot. fired at his men. General 
Wentworth, with Brigadier Guiſe and Colonel 


Wolfe, attended the landing of the grenadiers, 


but the brigade did not come down till the day 
following, being prevented by the ſtrong breezes. 
This. ſucceſs was obtained by the loſs only of ſix 
men killed and wounded aboard the Norfolk 
and Ruſſel, but the Shrewſbury, lying ſouther- 
moſt, had her cable cut by the Spaniſh ſnot, and 
before ſhe could let down another anchor, fall- 
ing to Ieeward, drove towards the mouth of 
the harbour, where ſhe lay expoſed to the whole 
fire of the Spaniards, having two faſcine | batte- 
ries on the Barradera fide, the - forts of Boca 
Chica and St Joſeph, with four men of war of 
ſixty and ſeventy guns that were moored athwart 
the mouih of the harbour, all firing at her to- 


gether with about 160 guns, which the Shrewſ- 


bury could return only with twenty-ſix 3 in this 


ſituation Capt: Townſend,” who commanded her, 


choſe to maintain his poſt, like a brave gallant 
officery rather than retire in view of the enemy, 


where he lay engaged ſeven hours, maintaining 


a very good fire from his ſhip, till night com- 


ing on put a ſlop to the Spaniſh fire, when the 


Sarewſbury had orders to retire, after having 
twenty men killed and forty wounded, ſixteen 
ſhot between wind and water, +250 ſhot in her 
bull,” and her maſts yards and rigging ſhot all 


to pieces. About nine the ſame evening the 


bomb ketches were carried in ſhore, and began 
to play upon Boca Chica caſtle. The ioth by 
noon the two regiments of Harriſon and Went- 
worth, and the {ix regiments of marines landed 

1 ; without 
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yourable deſcent, this ſucceſs ſnould have been 
puſhed forward by the land forces with all poſſi- 
ble vigour, as nothing could more intimidate 
the Spaniards, than for part of the troops im- 
mediately to have advanced and took poſt upon 
the upper grounds, to cover their motions and 


lay thoſe of the Spaniards open to them; and for 
the whole body to be advancing after them, as 


faſt; as they could cut their way through the 
woods, to go acroſs to the inſide of the harbour, 
as the Spaniards fear of having their troops made 
* in Boca Chica, would have greatly leſ- 


ned their numbers in the oppoſition; and of 


this General Wentworth, on the 11th, was ap- 
prized jointly by. the vice admiral and Sir Chalo- 
ner Ogle, on their perceiving the flow eſs 


of the engineers and lazineſs of the ſoldiers, 


which could not fail of giving them uneaſineſs, as 


they dreaded many fatal con ſequences from delays. 


On the 12th the Ludlow - Caſtle got in to play on 
the caſtle of Boca Chica from a mortar ſhe had 


on board; on the 13th they began to play on 


the caſtle from a bomb battery on ſhore, erected 
between the forts St Philip and Jago; and on the 
15th at noon they completed the landing of all 
the artillery and ordnance ſtores, and twelve 


| twenty-four pounders lent out of the ſhips at the 


general's requeſt. _ | 


Tux troops, during the firſt three days they 


were, aſhore, remained very inactive in forming 
their encampments, ſtanding expoſed to the vio- 


lent heat of the ſun on a white uy ſand, and 


the night 


catching cold by the inclemency 
| ; ; dews, 


133 
without oppoſition, and then all che boats and CH ay: © 
t numbers of ſramen were kept conſtantly VI. 
employed in landing the artillery, ordnance . 
ſtores, tents and baggage. Aſter ſuch a fa- 1741. 
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Paar dews, 
I. they been inſtantly employed to have opened 
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of them fell ſick y' whereas; had 


in the woods for an 


ent, they 
Dr. would have been ſhaded by the trees, freed from 


the burning hear of the ſand, and many of them 
preſerved from the ſhot of the Spaniards. The 
camp was pitched on a low fand, and bein 
ſheltered from the Barradera batte mr by the 
chat fort St Philip ſtood on, could not be ſeen, 
but lying in the line of direction of che ſhot fired 
from thence by the Spaniards at the bomb bar- 
tery, was often flanked by ſhot that miſſed” the 


bomb battery. Sickneſs was encreaſed among 


the forces on ſhore, the engineers were both ig- 
norant and dilatory, and nothing material was 
executed: this occaſioned complaints from the 
vice admiral, eſpecially as he had diſpoſitions to 
make to forward the ſucceſs of the expedition, 
that were to be regulated by the operations of the 
army, ſoch meaſures requiring poſitive informa- 


tion to found them upon; and Brigadier Went. 


worth returned him the melancholly account of 
being litile aſſiſted by his general officers. On 


ſuch emergencies, wWhoever was guilty of delay 
was guilty of trrachery; they ought to have 
coaſidered the Spaniards had | kingdoms behind 

them to draw ſuccours from, and that the Britiſh 


troops had not yet ſo much as advanced to cut 


off tie communication of the common road from 


Carthagena, a thing abſolutely neceſſary ;; and 
as they could expect no further ſuecours, all de- 
lays were very fatal, as ſloth and idleneſs are the 
breeders of complaints and mutinous diſpoſitions, 
and in a climate of ſuch inclemency, the certain 


root of contagious dilorders z While brifknefs and 
; ee in A on a en . 3 chear- 


ſulneſs 
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ſulneſ and vivacity, the attendants of harmony CA. 
and health. oe e475 perddatFin ws; VE 
Taz vice admiral, perceiving the camp to be- 
greatly annoyed by the faſcine battery on the Bar- 1741. 
radera ſide of the harbour, employed officers to 
reconnoitre it, and was forming a ſcheme to at- 
tack it, which was the more immediately put in 
execution on receiving a complaint from the 
brigadier general, of the army being much gal- 
led by the fire from that battery; for the vice 
admiral held a council of war on the 17th, when 

it was reſolved To attack it with 300 failors, 
* and 200 ſoldiers detached from thoſe remain- 
„ ing on board the fleet.” Accordingly orders 
were given for all the boats of the ſquadron man- 
ned and armed to be ready at midnight, with all 
the barges and pinnaces of the fleet, to ſurprize 
the Barradera battery. The boats of each divi- \\ 
ſion were put under the command of Capt. Wat- 
ſon, with the captains Norris and Colby under 
him, and the ſailors when landed were to be 
commanded by Capt. Boſcawen, having under 
him captains Laws and Coates, and the foldiers 
were under the direction of Capt, Waſhington 
and Capt. Murray ; but the wind blowing too 
hard at the time appointed, and all the ſucceed- 
ing day, the execution of the deſign was retard- 
ed till the 19th at night, when it was executed 
with wonderful reſolution and ſucceſs. About 


@ << - -«. L oy wm wr %S WE . — way =# 
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5 midnight the boats went away from their ſhips, 
. and rowed pretty far to leeward to avoid being 
wh ſeen or diſcovered by the noiſe of their oars ; 
s, they rowed about a mile to leeward of the Bar- 
I radera battery, which conſiſted. of fifteen twenty- 
* four pounders, and landed in a ſmall ſandy bay, 


into which was a narrow channel between two 
reefs of rocks, and a battery of five guns 2 
a 
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ſtrand facing the channel, unknown to every 
perſon in the boats. At their landing they for- 


uu ateiy pitched aſhore under the muzzles of 


4741. 


o 
* 
. 


theſe guns, which immediately began to fire on 
them; the ſaĩlors were ſurprized at ſo | 


à reception, but recollecting that their ſecurity 
was in their reſolution, they intrepidly ruſhed in 


2 


at the embrazures, took poſſeſſion of the battery 
before the Spaniards could renew their fire, and 
ſecured the cannon with very inconſiderable da- 


mage to themſelves. This firing alarming the Spa- 


niards at the larger battery, they turned three 


pieces of cannon on theè platform, fired with 
grape ſhot ſo ſoon as the ſeamen advanced, which 
went over their heads and did them little pre- 
judice; the ſailors inſtantly ruſhed on with great 
boldneſs and ſpirit, and after a ſmart, though 


ſhort reſiſtance, carried the battery, ſpiked up all 


the guns, tore up the platforms and burned 
them, together with the carriages, guard-houſes, 
and magazines,” returning to their ſhips with ſix 


wounded priſoners, after ſuſtaining but a very 


inconſiderable loſs in the whole action; and for 


this gallant behaviour the vice admiral rewarded 
every common man with a dollar a piece. This 
| ſucceſs was a great relief to the troops, as it freed 
them from the greateſt annoyance of their camp, 


and gave them an opportunity of working quiet- 


ly on their grand battery, which the engineers 
had been very Nowly erecting againſt the caſtle 
of Boca Chica. Tais battery was conſtructed in 


a wood, to prevent the garriſon in the caſtle from 


_ diſcovering. it before it was completed; and 


though the engineers were aſſiſted with 500 ſea- 


men, 20 blacks, beſides as many pioneers as 


could be ſpared out of the army, they had been 
now upwards of a werk in ſo negligent and tardy 


a diſ- 
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a diſpoſition, that the battery was far from being Char. 
in a condition to incommode the caſtle: this con- VI. 
cerned the vice admiral, who expected the engi - 
neers would have ſeconded the ſucceſs on the Bar- 1741. 
radera ſide, by opening their battery againſt Boca 
| Chica, which was punctually promiſed him, and 
| he had reaſon to expect, this being the lateſt day 
| appointed for it, ORE FO WHIT OT LIRA 
| Ox the 20th, as ſoon. as it was day, the garri- 

ſon of Boca Chica began to fire warmly at the 
bomb battery, though without foing any parti- 

cular damage; but, being ſenſible of the utility 

and advantageous ſituation of the Barradera bat- 

tery, the Spaniards had been diligently repairing 

it, and on the 21ſt had built up ſome, embra- 

zures and mounted two guns, with which they 
anus played on-the bomb battery: but were ſoon 
ſilenced by the Ripon, ordered by the vice admi- . 

ral to anchor as near as poſſible to it, and keep 

firing, to prevent any further working on the le- 

_ Taz vice admiral grew very uneaſy, both from 

the apprehenſions of the openneſs of the road the 

fleet lay expoſed to, and the foul ground that 

was daily cutting their cables; this, augmented 
by the flow proceedings of the engineers, and 

together with intercepted intelligence that Admi- 

ral de Torres was arrived at the Havanna, where 

the French ſquadron under Monſieur Rochefieulle £5 
was expected to join him, induced the vice adm 


* 
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in ral on the 21ſt to hold another council of war 5 
1 with the commanders of the fleet, when they 
ad came to a reſolution . To make a general at- 
* * tack upon all che forts and batteries, to be put 
* ein execution as ſoon, as the wind would permit 
un the ſhips to move to their proper ſtations.” - 
dy Commodore Leſtock was - to begin by i 2 
: attack 


7 


dit 2 2 . 
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ParT attack with three eighty and three ſeventy gun 


'T 


ſhips, being the moſt that could be brought con- 


. veniently to batter clear of each other 3 and the 


il. 


commodore was to be ſupported by Sir Chaloner 


Ogle, with the additional fire of other ſhips, 


where-ever he could find there was room for it; 
for which purpoſe the vice admiral iſſued the ne- 
ceſſary inſtructions. - | 1 
Tux grand battery of twenty guns being fi- 
niſhed, after clearing the wood from before it, 
on the 2 2d, about ſeven in the morning, began to 
play very briſkly on Boca Chica Caſtle, as did 
the bomb battery and thirty mortars and co- 


horns planted on the platform behiad the can- 


non; which the Spamards returned as briſkly 
from the caſtle, the four ſhips in the mouth of 
the harbour, fort St n and ſome few guns 
from the Barradera ; fo that the work was warm 
on both ſides. +] f 

On the 23d, purſuant to the diſpoſition of at- 
tack, Commodore Leſtock in the Boyne, with 
the Prince Frederick, Hampton-Court, Suffolk 
and Tilbury, went in to batter Boca Chica caſtle, 


and the ſhips poſted there; which were, the Ga- 


licia, the admiral's ſhip, San Carlos, Africa, and 
Se Philip, all mounting upwards of ſixty guns; 
their poſition being as advantageous as the moſt 
E commander could have ſormed, both 

r oppoſing any attempt that might be made by 
ſhipping on the entrance into the harbour, or to 
annoy any battery that could be raiſed aſhore ; 


and as they found no battery againſt them from 


ſhore, which was highly requiſite, the Spaniſh 
ſhips failed not to play as briſkly, and did much 
reater damage than the caſtle; but the Boyne, 
Filing ſo far to lJeeward as to lie expoſed to the 
whole fire of the Spaniſh ſhips and fort St Joleph, 
1 hs va 
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was much ſhattered and ordered off agai 


night; the reſt continued there: and the Princeſs VI. 
Amelia, belonging to Sir Chaloner Ogle's divi- 
fion, having fallen farther to leeward than was 1741. 


intended, lay fair to ſilence the new mounted 
guns on the faſcine battery, and did ſo accord- 
ingly; which was a great preſervative to the men 
playing the battery againſt the caſtle, and thoſe 
in the camp, as the ſhot from the faſcine battery 
went over the hill into the camp. The Prince 
Frederick and Hampton-Court, ſharing the fire 
that had been employed againſt the Boyne, were 
alſo much ſhattered by morning, when the vice 
admirat was obliged to tall them off, after many 
men killed and wounded, and ther former —_— 
loft. her commander, Lord Aubrey Beauclerc, 

brave and gallant officer, who would have been 
an honou# to his noble family and his country, 
being of a ſedate as well as of : a reſolute temper. 
The Suffolk and Tilbury, happening to anchor 


well to che northward, lay ſucceſsfully battering : 


againſt the breach till evening, when every thing 


pearing fit for an aſſault, they were ordered to 


draw off. Fhe army in the mean time began to 
look on the breach as acceſſible, but the general 
complaining they were galled by the Barradera 
battery, whete — again mounted 
ſix guns, Which — be able to annoy them in 
their attackꝰ; the vice admiral directed the Prin- 
cels Amelia, Litchfield, and Shoreham, to go 
in and anchor as nigh it as poſſible; abd about 
noon ſent the boats of the fleet again, manned 
and armed, to demoliſh the faſcine battery; the 
men when landed were commanded by Capt. 
Warfen, having under him the Captains Cotes 
and Dennis, and thoſe remaining in the boats 


„— by Capt. Cleland and Capt. Brode- 


81 rick; 


in: that CH a#. 
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PaxT rick ;- who, having time and day-light for it, 
I. effectually performed their buſineſs, without any 
| —— oppolition: for ſo ſoon as the Spaniards ſaw the 
1741. boats coming to land, and the ſhips anchoring 
2 cloſe to the battery, they deſerted. it: but the 
Captains Watſon and Cotes marched into it, ſpi- 
ked up the guns, and entirely deſtroyed the bat- 
tery. The ſeamen afterwards drew ſome of their 
boats over a neck of land, and boarded and burnt- 
a ſloop that lay there to ſupply the battery with 
ammunition. | Bn 
Tax greateſt part of the guns in Boca Chica 
caſtle being now diſmounted, General -Went- 
worth went in the night of the 24th to reconnot- 
tre the breach; and judging it ſurmountable, re · | 
ſolved to aſſault it by ſtorm the next evening, an 
hour before night: he came off in the morning 
and acquainted the vice admiral of his deſign, 
who immediately made the ſignal for his boats 
again, and fent them in to make a favourable di- 
verſion, under the chief command of his engi- 
neer Capt. Knowles; who landed at the faſcine 
battery, and drew up his men before the time of 
the forces marching to attack the caſtle, which 
contributed to throw the Spaniards into ſome 
confuſion. General Wentworth, having made 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions, about half an hour after 
five, ordered the troops to move forward to aſ- 
fault: the breach. The forlorn · hope confiſted of 
a ſerjeant and twelve grenadiers, who were im- 
mediately followed by thirty volunteers; next 
\ marched 260 grenadiers, the whole then re- 
maining, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel M' Loud, and afterwards Colonel Dani- 
. el at the head of a detachment of : 500 men, 
who had under his direction ſome ſmall parties, 
carrying ſcaling-ladders, pick- axes and ſpades, 
3 | to 
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to be in readineſs in cafe of neceſſity : the whole Cy ay. 
Was ſuſtained by 500 men, under the command VI. 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Cochrane; and Brigadier... 
Blakeney, the brigadier of the day, had the di- 1741. 
rection of the attack. Upon a ſignal, which was, 
the firing of three bombs from the mortar bat- 
tery, a volley of round ſhot was poured in upon 
the breach from the great gun battery, and was 
immediately followed by a ſecond of grape ſhot ; 
which obliging the centinels upon the walls to 
put themſelves under cover, probably occaſioned 
their not having perceived the troops, when they 
firſt began to move to the attack: but ſome time 
before they reached the foot of the walls, the 
drums in the fort beat to arms, the top of the 
breach was manned, the ſhips began to fire with 
grape ſhot, and ſeveral ſhots were made from 
tort St Joſeph, though without doing any other 
execution, than the killing of one man. The 
commandant of the fort being at that time on 
board one of the ſhips, the garriſon fell into con- 
fuſion, and fled with precipitation out of the 
gates as ſoon as the grenadiers began to mount 
the breach. Don Blas, the Spaniſh 'admiral, 
was at this time on board the Gallicia, and to- 
gether with the officers and crews of all his ſhips, 
were in the utmoſt conſternation at ſuch a ſudden 
and unexpected ſucceſsful event. Each ſhip was 
ſeuttled ready for ſinking, and had a large {ſquare 
plug in the hole; the Africa and St Caplos were 
ſunk,” but the plug being not readily got out of 
the St Philip ſhe was ſer on fire, while the Spa- 
niards in the greateſt hurry betook themſelves to 
their boats, and that with ſo much confuſion, 
that the crew of the Galicia, having left their 
captain and ſixty men aboard, were afraid to re- 
turn and carry them off, ſo that they were y_ 
: vente 
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Pan vented from their intention of ſinking her, as 


there was no poſſibility of eſcaping. Capt. Knowles 


ww finding what conſternation the Spaniards were 
1741. in, reſolved to row the boats cloſe under the lee 


ſhore, and ſtorm Sr Joſeph's fort from the boats; 
which he did accordingly, and took poſſeſſion of 
it about ten o*clock at night, with little refift- 
ance; the Spaniards, after firing a few guns, hav- 
ing abandoned it, leaving only one drunken man 
behind, who was to have blown it up. Capt. 
Cotes was left ro command the fort, while ＋ 
Knowles and Capt. Watſon, being within the 
boom, rowed with the boats up to the Gallicia, 
boarded her, and took the captain, a captain of 
marines, an enſign, and ſixty mew priſoners, and 
ſecured the Spanifh admiral's flag and colours, 
both of which they found flying. After leaving 
ſome officers and men on board the Gallicia, the 


doats went to work on cutting the boom, and 
moving the Gallicia out of the channel, to make 


all clear for entering the harbour on the next 
day. et, | FO ee 

Tax Britiſh forces were now entire maſters of 
Baca) Chica, which had it been defended equal 


to its ſtrength, and excellent diſpoſition both of 


the ſhips and batteries, it would have been a 
much harder taſk, for the fleet and arm 8 
to have got the poſſeſſion of fo ſtrong a fortreſs : 
for the channel was as narrow and difficult of ac- 
ceſs as can be well apprehended, defended with 
above 200 pieces of cannon from forts, batteries 
and ſhips, that lay all to play upon any ſhip com- 
ing within the compaſs of a mile round'; which 
was a convincing proof, that though the Spaniſh 
admiral knew very well how to make a good dif- 


ition, he was incapable of knowing how to . 
> make the beſt defence with it afterwards. 
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Tur Britiſh troops, from the time of their Ca ap. 
encampment to the taking of Boca Chica caſtle, VT. 
loſt about 400 men by ſickneſs and the fire from w_ 
the Spaniards; and amongſt thoſe that were kil- 1741. 


led in the camp were-Colonel Douglas, Colonel 
Watſon of the train, Lieutenant-Colonel Sand- 
ford, and Capt. Moor, the chief engineer. 
Tus next day after taking the caſtle, being 
the-16th, the vice admiral haſtened into the har- 


bour, to make proper diſpoſitions and give all 
neceſſary orders; but he had great difficulty to 


get in, as the San Carlos and Africa were ſunk 
in the channel, and the St Philip continued 
burning on the lee ſhore; ſo that the vice admiral 
was above 'three hours warping through, after 
anchoring in the narrows, before he could get to 
fail up the harbour, which he did about two 
leagues the ſame evening; as alſo did the Bur- 
ford and Orford, who the next day were ordered 
to advance for poſting themſelves acroſs the har- 
bour as near as they could, juſt without gun-ſhot 
of Caſtillo Grande, for cutting the nder off 
from all communication by water. On the ſame 
day the Worceſter got up to the vice admiral, 
who. ſent her to anchor cloſe to a wharf where 
there was a crane and a ſpring of water, 
which he s neceſſary to N the ſer- 
vice of the fleet; the Weymouth: and Cruzer 
getting in the ſame afternoon, were order- 

ed to deſtroy the batteries at Paſſo Cavallos, a 
ereek that parts the Grand Baru from the main, 
through which the ſupplies of proviſions from 
Tolu and Sina were to paſs, and where the Spa- 
niards had erected two ſmall batteries, one of 
eight the other of four guns, which were demo- 
liſhed by the Weymouth and Cruizer ; on which 
the latter went up the creek, and brought my 
| our 
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Parr, four large Sina hulks, being veſſels dug out of a 


another harbour or. large baſon before t 


ſolid tree big enough to carry twenty ton, which 


A were very ſerviceable in watering the fleet. In the 
1741. mean time the vice and rear 


* a Imirals two diviſi- 
ons, and part of the tranſports, continued to fail 


and warp in as faſt as conveniently, they could, 
but were, greatly . retarded by blowing weather, 


which having, forced all the ſmall ſhips to take 


melter in the mouth of the harbour, they. fo 


% 4 


choaked it up as to prevent the men of war mak- 
ing the, defired 85 having, anchored foul 
of one another; but being all got in on the goth, 
the fire · ſnips and trigates were diſpoſed round the 
harbour to guard every paſs and creek, in order 
to cut off any ſupplies going to the town; while 
Commodore Leſtock with his diviſion was left at 
Boca Chica, with orders to re. imbark the forces 
and cannon as ſoon as poſſible. 


Taz Spaniards ſeeing the vice admiral and 


| ſeveral ſhips had got intò the harbour, began to 


expect a viſit at Caſtillo Grande; and as Manci- 


nilla fort lay oppoſite to it, within gun ſhot, and 


was incapable of. making any great defence, they 
thought proper to deſtroy it, leſt the Britiſh for- 


ces ſhould take poſſeſſion of it, and fo batter the 


aſtle. | e e e ee es oy 
j Br TWEEN this fort and Caſtillo Grande, is a 
large channel that goes up ipto.the enen. 
1 e town; 
in the middle of the channel is a, ſhoal that di; 
vides it into two channels, and in order to ſtop 
the fleet, the Spaniards had moored and ſun 
ſeven of their galleons and other ſhips on each 
ſide the ſhoal, acroſs the mouth of the upper 
harbour above Caſtillo Grande; and in the chan- 


nel next the caſtle, had moored their two re- 


maining men of war, the Conquiſtador of ſixty - ſix 


guns, 
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ceiving the rear admiral's boats were ſounding, 
und well knowing his ſhips could lay their — 
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guns, and the Dragon of fixty, and untiled Cy ay. 
their houfes in the caſtle as if intending to de- VI. 


fend it. | 
Ox the goth Vice Admiral Vernon held a 
general council of war, of naval officers, when 
it was reſolved, To uſe all poſſible: expedition 
« to cut off the communication of the town on 
« the land fide, and to make a deſcent at the 
% moſt convenient place neareſt the town.“ 
Immediately after Sir Chaloner Ogle, and ſeve- 
ral ſhips, turned up the harbour, and anchored 
at a ſmall diſtance from Caftillo Grande, where 
the Spaniards made à ſhew of preparing to re- 
ceive them; but Capt. Knowles, being ſent in 
the evening to reconnoitre them, obſerved they 
were buſy in moving about with thirteen launch- 
es, and the next moruing diſcovered; that they 
had ſunk the Conquiſtador and Dragon, and 
were reinoving things out of Caſtillo: Grande: 
Capt. Knowles immediately acquainted Sir Cha- 
loner Ogle of it, who! inſtantly ordered him to 
weigh anchor, and run in with his ſhip and fire 
on the caſtle, to ſee if they would return it 3 
which he did, and the caftle making no return, 
he ſent his boats aſhore, who rowed directly up 
to the caſtle: and took poſſeſſion of it without op- 
poſition. Though this caſtle mounted fifty · nine 
guns and was capable of making a good de- 
nce ; yet the Spaniards, the day before, per- 


ſides within piſtol ſnot of the caſtle, they thought 
proper do abandon: it, having ſlightly ſpiked up 
the guns without diſmounting them or knock - 
ing off the trunions, and thrown their powder 
into à ciſtern of water; but moſt' of the gung 
were got clrar again, and Capt, Knowles ap- 
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Pax pointed governor of the eaſtle, with a garriſon 


of 100 regular troops and fifty ſeamen. This 


as a molt advantageous acquiſition to ſhorten 
1741. the proceedings of the army, on their re- im- 


barking to re- land nearer the town, which they 
could now do within a league of it, but without 
being maſters of Caſtillo Grande, they muſt have 


landed at the diſtance of three leagues from the 


town ; ſo that St Lazar was the only remaining 
fort, the reduction of which was to be next under- 
taken, as it covers the ſouth fide of Carthagena and 
commands all the avenues, and wasabſolutely neceſ- 


ſary to be in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſn troops before 


they could advance a ſtep to lay ſiege to the town. 
THe vice admiral, intending to get the bomb- 
ketches in to play upon the town, an the 1ſt of 
April in the morning got to an anchor with his 
own ſhip cloſe to Caſtillo Grande, and fer ſome 
of his ſhips at work to try to heave the maſts 
out of the Spaniſh ſhips; to make a channel over 
thoſe ſunk in deepeſt water, as he. might get the 


ſquadron in and ſecure a ſafe deſcent to the army 


under the fire of their guns as near the town as 
poſſible ;-and in the evening, by the induſtry of 
the gallant ſailors, a channel was made through 
the fonk wrecks, and two bomb-ketches got in, 
with two frigates: to cover them, - commanded 
by Capt. Rentone and Capt. Broderick. In the 
mean while Commodore Leſtock had completed 
the re-imbarkation of 'the land forces, artillery 
and baggage, who ſoon after got up the har- 
bour. By ten the next morning the bomb- 
ketches began to play upon the town, and ſome 
of the guns that were cleared at Caſtillo 
Grande fired on a French ſhip that lay up at the 
head of the harbour, and had been uſed as an 
Nen tor the Spaniards, who ſet 2 1 
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her, and ſhe burned the greateſt part of the day; Cha. 
and the fame evening another channel having VI. 
been made through the wrecks to the eaſtward &-—v— 
of the ſhoal, in the mouth of the harbour, 1741- 


three fire-ſhips got through that channel, and 
were poſted to cover the deſcent of the land 


forces at Texar de Gracias; who kept firing 


on the Spaniards where- ever they ſaw them en- 
deavouring to intrench themſelves. On the 3d 
the Weymouth got through the weſtern chan- 
nel, when the town began to fire on her with- 
out doing any material damage; and the next 
night ſhe paſſed round the ſhoal to the eaſtern part 
of the harbour. The Cruizer got in at the other 
channel the 4th in the evening; and great part 
of the tranſports with the troops, being now 
come up the harbour, the Weymouth, the three 
fireſhips and the Cruizer ſloop, being ordered to 


cover the landing of the forces, warped over 


the other ſide of the harbour undiſcovered” by 
the Spaniards, and were fo prudently poſted, by 
the vice admiral, round the eaſtern part of the 
harbour, that their fire ſcoured the country all 
round, and drove about a hundred of the Spa- 
niards from a breaſt-work at the upper end of 
the harbour; and the Weymouth's guns, firing 
briſkly all night with grape ſhot, ſcoured the 
country between that and St Lazar, by which 
means a ſecure deſcent was procured for the 
army; whoſe officers had reſolved, in a council 
of war, To land the troops the next morning at 
„ break of day, and to poſſeſs the port of La 
«« Quinta, for cutting off the communication of 
© the city with the country, for covering the 
4 landing of the artillery, and to clear ground 
e for the encampment.” Accordingly the firſt 
diviſion, amounting to about 1,400 men, . 
N | 1 2 tas 
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PazT the command of Brigadier Blakeney, about 
IJ. two o'clock in the morning of the gth, were 
Lym received by the boats of the fleet from on board 
1741. the tranſports, and from thence went and ren- 


dezyouſed aboard the Weymouth z at about five 
the general ordered Colonel Grant to move to- 


wards the ſhore with the grenadiers, who landed 


without oppoſition at Texar de Gracias, a coun- 
try houſe about two miles from Lazar, formerly 
hired by the ſouth ſea factors; and being im- 
mediately followed by the reſt of the troops, 


the whole was formed in order for marching 


againſt the iards z who were now in the 


wildeſt confi on, the whole force of the town 


was drawn out to oppoſe the landing of the 
troops, and were very . impoliticly divided into 
ſeyeral bodies; and though ſome of their parties 
attempted. to attack the forces on their landing, 
the ſhips perceiying their motions. fixes amon 

them, ſwept off numbers, and entirely diſperſed 


them, General Wentworth, at the head of the 


forces, advanced through a long narrow defile, 
where he had ſome few men hurt by ſingle ſhot 


from aths and into the wood, 
on L. had made a lodgment, but 
were ſoon put to flight, About a mile further, 
in coming gut of the defile, about 600 of the Spa+ 
niards were perceived to be advantageouſly poſt 
ed, and ſeemeddetermined to diſpute the paſſage. 
The ground over which the troops were to march 


did not admit of much more than one lar 


platqon in front, the lagoon lying upon the left, 


and 2 thick copſe upon their right, into which 


the general ordered a party of American ſoldiers 


x 


might be lodged there to flank them in their 
march. The grenadiers moved forward with 


fo. fall upon the rear of any ſmall parties which 
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great alacrity, and having, with very little loſs, CHAP. 
received two fires from the Spaniards, the front VI. 

latoon gave their fire at about the diſtance of. 
If-muſket ſhot, and immediately wheeled to 1741. 
the right and left to make room for the next to 
advance; whence the Spaniards judging that 
the whole body gave way, expreſſed their joy 
by a loud huzza ; but being ſoon convinced of 
their miſtake, by the fire of the following pla- 
toons, they fell into diſorder, and precipitately 
fled towards the city: on which the general im- 
mediately poſſeſſed himſelf of a convenient piece 
of ground for forming the camp a ſmall mile 
from the caſtle of St Lazar; and in the evening 
ſent a party up to take poſſeſſion of La Popa, 
which the Spaniards had abandoned. As the 
hill on which this convent: is ſituated overlooks 
the town and country for many leagues round 
about, it was a moſt advantageous part for ob- 
ſerving the motions of the Spaniards, from 
whence the general, accompanied by Brigadier 
Guiſe-and the principal engineer, reconnoitred 
the city; and having at his return aſſembled a 
council of war, it was debated, whether the fort 
of Lazar ſhould not be attacked the following 
night, before the Spaniards ſhould have finiſhed 
ſome works from the hill which they were then 
carrying on with the utmoſt diligence z but as 
no ſtores were then landed on the 1 ord- 
nance ſhips, it was thought neceſſary to ne 
the attack. Perhaps this was both an 
e and imprudent reſolution, for the Spaniards 
d but lately experienced the boldneſs and 
courage of the Britiſh troops when they con- 
ſuſedly fled before them at La Quinta; the ge- 
ity. of them were poſſeſſed with all the 
rrors of an approaching enemy, —— | 
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Part knew undauntedly intrepid; and as they were 


now hurrying in fear and confuſion, it was a 


very favourable criterion for the Britiſh troops 
1741. to have aſſaulted them, thus, in the very heighth 


of their panic; and had the golden opportunity 
been ſeized, it is highly to be conjectured the 
Spaniards would not have dared to have defend- 
ed themſelves, but that Lazar would have fell 
like Boca Chica, and the Spaniards been obliged 
to ſeek protection within their walls, where there 
was the higheſt probability of their ſurrendering 
the town as they had formerly done under the 
ke circumſtances to De Pointi 
O the fixth the remainder of the eight re- 
giments came on ſhore, ſo that before noon the 
whole body of troops were landed with ſuch ſe- 
curity, as not to have one ſingle muſket-ſhot 
fired at them; while all poſſible diſpatch was 
made in landing the artillery, ammunition, bag- 
gage, proviſions and military ſtores. But the 
troops were obliged to lie three nights upon their 
arms, for the want of tents; and as they were 
not ſeaſonably provided with tools to build them, 
they were expoſed to all the inclemency of the 
weather; unſheltered from the fervid heat of 
the ſcorching ſun, and the intemperature of the 
chilling night dews, which enfeebled the men, 
and ſpread a contagious diſtemper throughout 
the whole camp. * n 
Taz: fame ſort of indolence reigned here, 
with the fame prevalence, as at the camp before 
Boca Chica; the engineers having etected a bat- 
tery only for three mortars, and thrown upa ſmall 
breaſt-work for the advance,] guards, While 
the garriſon in Lazar, perceiving how flowly 
they took occalion to improve their time in the 
camp,” ſet to work with unwearied diligence, 
. and 
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and though when the army landed, the works Ca ae. 
round fort Lazar were very inſignificant, except VI. 

a faſcine battery of five guns on the north ſide of Cy 
the hill, which was built the year before when 1740. 


Admiral Vernon bombarded the town, and was 
af no ſervice but in caſe of approaches at ſea 
yet the Spaniatds in three days time completed 
a four gun battery, and entrenched: themſelves 
in lines round about the foot of the caſtle, which 
were ſtronger and of much more importance than 
the caſtle itſelf; they alſo drew the guns off the 
faſcine battery on the north point, and mounting 
them in this new battery, frequently fired in the 
camp, whilſt the army were working on the 
bomb battery and lodgments for the advanced 
guards. e 
Stekxxss increaſing in the camp, and the 
rainy ſeaſon approaching, Admiral Vernon, from 
the ſlowneſs of the army, was in great deſpon; 
dency of ſecing the ſucceſs of the fleet continu- 
ed by the army; he knew the Spaniards could 
not ſtand a vigorous aſſault, but being convinced 
they were infuitely better provided with engi- 
neers than the army, he in conjunction with Sir 
Chaloner. Ogle, ſtrongly recommended to the 
general to make a vigorous puſh, as he would 
thereby intimidate the Spaniards, obtain a great 
preſervation to his decaying men, and bring 
matters to a ſpeedy iſſue: and to give the gene- 
ral all aſſiſtance in his power, the vice admital 
ſupplied his deficiency of men, with a detach- 
ment of Lord James Cavendiſh and Colonel 
Bland's regiments, that had remained aboard 
the ſhips as part of their complement, and a bo- 


dy of ſuch Americans as were fit ſor ſervice, 


which, together with the negroes, augmented 
the army to about 5,000 men. Care was, taken 


* by 
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Par by the fleet effectually to Ro any ſupplies, 
I. and deprive the Spaniards from any commonica- 
 —-— tion at ſea; and the Weymouth continuing poſted 
1741. within piſtol ſhot of the ſhore, kept ſcouring 
the country to ſecure the camp from any attack ; 
and the mortars from the ketches played both on 
the fort and the town: but the general could not 
he prevailed on to cut off the communication be- 
tween the town and country, by which negligence 
the Spaniards had uninterrupted opportunities of 
- bringing whole herds of cattle into the town, 
1 and, at their leiſure, to reinforce and ſupply the 
1 garriſon of Lazar. - 
2 | Upon receiving the reinforcement from the 
| | ſhips, on the-8th in the afternoon, a council of 
war was held by the general and field officers, 
wherein it was reſolved by the majority of the 
council, To attack the caſtle and trenches of St 
„ Lazar, without waiting for the raiſing of a 
«© battery to make a breach; which the chief en- 
gineer had reported,. required fo large a number 
of men, and ſo much time to cut through. the 
woods, x: in their „ rendered it im- 
cticable; and eſpecially as the Spaniards 
| cally throwing Fs a herbs, 10 onde 
thought there was no other choice left, but ei- 
er to make a bold puſh for the ſurprizing 
fort Lazar, or to return on board; and there- 
fore determined, but too late, on the aſſault, 
though two of the general officers diffented 
from this reſolution, as judging it too raſh an 
undertaking without firſt making a proper breach, 
or at leaſt before the place had been well recon- 
noitred. The neceſſary things for the attack 
could not be got in readineſs till night, and the 
next morning 1,200 men, under the command 
of Brigadier-General Guiſe, paraded * hv 
 firand, 
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ſtrand, where having formed, they advanced Cu AP. 
towards the fort, conducted by three deſerters; VI. 
and a little before day began to mount the hill... 


They begun the, attack in two places, but the 174. 


diviſion which was to have gone up an open ac: 
ceſſible road which lay upon the right of the fort; 
was in the dark by a fatal miſtake led up the 
center, where the aſcent was very ſteep and the 
ground broken: ſome of the molt forward gain- 
ed the top and puſhed on to the entrenchments. 
but not being immediately ſuſtained, by .reaſon, 
of the great difficulty Frei mounting the 
hill, they were moſt of them killed or wounded, 
Colonel Grant very gallantly aſcended the hilt 
on the left, but having immediately received a 
mortal wound, and the guide with ſeveral others 


being killed, Lieutenant- Colonel Hamon, the 


next in command, advanced no further, but 
continued on the ſide of the hill till they were 
ordered; to tetifſfſe. * 
Tu is detachment being the flower of the ar- 
my, were almoſt all cut off, and their colone ſho 
through the body.; the reſt of the troops perceiv- 
ing the diſmal ſlaughter of their braveſt men, 
and their officers ſeeing they had formed their 
diſpoſition on an inacceſſible part of the hill, 
halted at the foot of it, and remained in a great 
deal of irregularity ; for inſtead of ruſhing word 
in hand among the Spaniards in the trenches, 
a full ſtop was made, the men ſtood firing in 
platoons, and not one of the officers attempted 
to lead them on; thoſe that had room and could 
wheel off for others, did, but the greateſt part 
ſtood and fired all their ammunitian away; while 
the Spaniards pouring in from the town, it being 
open day-light, played ſo exceedingly briſk upon 
them with grape ſhot from their cannon, mul 
Vor. I. U ketry 
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Parr ketry and grenadoes, that they made a moſt la- 
IJ. mentable havoc amongſt the beſiegers; who 
<—— notwithſtanding faced them like lions, and had 
1741. they been led on, or told what they were to 
have done, the place in all probability muſt have 
forrendered to their bravery : but after pitching 
upon a wrong place, and fruitleſsly expoſing the 


men for a ſacrifice to the Spaniards, between fix 


and feven the Britiſh troops were ordered to re- 
treat; and to cover them, a reſerve of 500 men 
was directed to advance, by which means they 
retired without any further loſs, and carried off 
88 part of the wounded men; having up- 
vards of 600 men killed or wounded in this un- 
fortunate and fatal attack, and amongſt the flain 
were Colonel Grant, Lieutenant - Colonel Thomp- 
ſon, three captains and four lieutenants, | 
Ares the miſcarriage of this attack, all hopes 
of poſſeſſing the town were entirely vaniſhed; 
the troops ſickened ſo ſurprizingly faſt, that near 
500 Were either dead or in a very feeble conditi- 
on by the 13th, and amongſt the fick were al- 
moſt all the principal officers : upon which the 
general called a council of war, to whom it ap- 
peared, that the troops were ſo far from being 
in n to offend the Spaniards, that they 
had ſcarcely duty-men ſufficient for the ordina 

guardsof the camp, and many of them in a very 
languiſhing condition; beſides which they were 
threatned with the want of water, all the ciſterns 
from whence the camp had been ſupplied, being 


near exhauſted: in conſequence of which, it was 


reſolved on the 15th, in a general council of war, 
compoſed of fea and land officers, To have 
« the cannon and forces re-imbarked with all 
“ convenient ſpeed.” Every thing being got 
ready on the 16th, the boats were TOR. a 
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ſhore about nine o'clock at night, and effected CH Ax. 
the re-imbarkation under cover of the ſhips, with VI. 
the ſame diſpoſition that gave ſecurity to their ———& 
landing, without having a muſket ſhot fired at 1741. 
them. The number of troops on their landing 
amounted to about 45,000, and were ſo far re- 
duced by the Spaniards and ſickneſs, that no 
more than 3,200 returned to the ſhips; and 
1,200 of thoſe were Americans, not eſteemed 
fit for ſervice; and great numbers of the others 
feeble, and ſcarcely fit for the ordinary duty. 

Tas Spaniſh admiral's ſhip the Gallicia, was 
got up to Caſtillo Grande on the 8ch, and Vice 
Admiral Vernon, intending her for a battery a- 
gainſt the town, ſent ſixty carpenters on board 
to fit her up, for ſecuring the men as well as he 
could from the general fire ſhe muſt neceſſarily 
be «expoſed. to. On the 15th at night ſhe was 
completed, and poſted, under the command of 
Capt. Hore, as near the walls of the town as poſſi- 
ble, anchors having been dropped for that pur- 
poſe in as ſhoal water as the boats could float 


them; but the ſhoalings from the town ran too 


far off for any effectual ſervice: no ſhip could be 

nearer placed, nor could any re be more regu- 

larly and cloſely plied from a ſhip, than was per- 

formed by the officers and ſailors on board of 

her, who ſtood the fire from three baſtions, a 

half moon and a ravelin, from five in the mor- 

ning till near twelve at noon, and never flagged 

in their fire: bur as the vice admiral faw ſhe 9 

could do no material ſervice againſt ſtone walls at 

that diſtance, he ſent orders to Capt. Hore, to 

cut and drive before the ſea. breeze broadſide to 

the Spaniards, as ſoon as the breeze was ſtrong 

enough; which was not till near twelve, when 

they kept driving r and W 
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Pax fire till they drove aſhore on the ſhoal, where 


-1. 


ſhe ſoon filled with water, having twenty-two 


dot between wind and water, and would ſoon 


1741. 


have foundered at her anchors, if the vice admi- 
ral had not ordered her off. The vice admiral 
through his former experience, and by trying 
this experiment with the Gallicia, had ſufficient 
room to form ſome general maxims upon; which 
were, in his judgment, That no ſhips ſhould 


ever be brought to batter againſt ſtone walls, 
«« unleſs. the commanders are firſt aſſured they 
can place their ſhips within muſket ſhot of 
„them: and could the Britiſh fleet have ap- 
-proached as near to Carthagena, it muſt have 


been inevitably ſurrendered ; and that they could 


not, was evidently manifeſted by the tation of 


the Gallicia, who was unable to come near e- 
nough to batter the walls; on which ſhe was or- 
dered to fire over them into the town, where by 


her cannonading the houſes were greatly. ſhat- 


tered. The ſhells from the bomb-ketches alto 
damaged many of the houſes and ſome of the 


churches, particularly on the 13th at night, one 


olf the carcaſſes falling into the great church, 
where was the principal magazine of powder, fer 
fire to the timber and plank that covered it, and 
had like to have been a very fatal incident to 
the Spaniards; but on ringing the alarm bell, 
the whole town went to work, threw ſand upon 
it, and ſtifled the fire, which once more broke 
out anew, but was afterwards totally extinguiſhed. 
i» Tr ſea officers: and ſailors having been em- 
ployed in getting out the | maſts, anchors and 
cables from ſome of the ſunk Spaniſh ſhips; the 
fleet was ſoon in a condition for proceeding to ſea 


again: and on the 23d and 24th it was reſolved 


by the general council of War, To return to 
del 9 Jamaica, 
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„% Jamaica, on account of the general ſickneſs Ca ap. 


in the army.“ Under the direction of Capt. 


Knowles the entire demolition of Caſtillo Grande 
1741. 


was completed the 25th, which took up the more 
time from the great thickneſs of the walls and 
ſtrength of the cement, but was entirely demo- 
liſhed at laſt, and the. fifty - nine pieces of ord- 
nance in it render — by ſpiking 
them up and knocking, off the trunnions. The 
27th in the evening, the vice admiral weighed 


from Caſtillo Grande, to fall down to the lower 


parts of the harbour, to be at hand for giving 
the neceſſary orders for facilitating the diſpatch 
of the tranſports and ſtore-ſhips to ſea, and get- 
ting the remaining fortreſſes completely demo- 
liſhed ; leaving the Norfolk, Burford, Windſor, 
and Princeſs Louiſa, all under the command of 
Capt. Graves, at Caſtillo Grande, till the tranſ- 
| we and ſtore-ſhips were got out to ſea, and for 

eeping the nd es from any communication 
with Terra Bomba, where the Britiſh failors 
were at work, and from whence they bad their 
ſupplies of water, and to remain on that ſervice 
till further orders: Sir Chaloner Ogle was alſo 
left poſted in the middle of the harbour for re- 
ceiving their daily report, and to give any other 
orders he ſhould judge neceſſary. The ſame day 
ſixteen fail of tranſports, by warping and towing 


got out, and proceeded to. ſea under convoy of 


the Lion, Capt. Cottrell; the 29th the Monta- 
gue got to ſea with the ſecond diviſion of tran- 
ports and — being about thirty four ſail; 
and the goth the Weymouth proceeded with an- 


\ 


other diviſion. of about the ſame number; as did 


the Torbay with General; Wentworth on board, 
who was deſirous. of getting to Jamalen before 
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Part orders for their accommodation; and on the 2d 


of May the*Ripon got out convoy to the laſt 


L— divifion of tranſports and ftore-ſhips, together 
1741. with two leaky bomb-ketches; as did alſo on the 


ſame day, the Suffolk, Prince Frederick, Jerſey, 
York, riment, and Elizabeth ſloop tender, 
all aber the command of Capt. Davers, who as 
the Spaniards were much ſtraitened for want of 
proviſions, was ordered to cruize with theſe ſhips 
off Santa Martha for twenty days, to cut off all 
ſupplies that way; and then to return to Port 
Royal. On the 4th the Superbe and Success 
fire-ſhips proceeded with the victuallers: the ſame 


day the fort of St Joſeph was entirely deſtroyed 


by Mr Shirley; and the day following the de- 
molition of Boca Chica caſtle was moſt effectual- 
ly completed, under the direction of Capt. Bo- 
cawen and Mr Barnes; upon which the vice ad- 
miral diſpatched the n ry orders to Sir Cha- 
loner Ogle, for drawing off the 1 from above 


the next morning, and afterwards fell down him- 


ſelf, leaving orders with Commodore Leſtock, 
whoſe diviſion was poſted to be ſerviceable in aſ- 


ſiſting all the reſt in getting out, to remain wich 
his ſhip to the laſt. After having completed the 


demulition of the defence of the harbour, and 
deftrayed the lime - kilns for putting the Spaniards 
back ward in erecting other buildings, and ſhip- 
ping off all their ſtore of lime and lime - ſtone for 
the ſervice of the hoſpital building at Jamaica; 
on the 6th Vice Admiral Vernon very civilly left 
the harbour, not having injured any of their 
dwelling houſes, or through wantonneſs gave 
the leaſt looſe to any of thoſe rapacious practices 
of war, ſo often committed and ſo generally ex- 
pected from the reſentment of an exaſperated and 
even a victorious enemy: all exceſſes of this na- 
ture 


- 
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ture being contradictory to the humanity and o- Cr ap, 
pen courage of the Britiſh admiral, and by his VT, 
orders carefully guarded againſt, and avoided by I 
both officers and ſeamen : the next day Sir Cha- 1741. 
loner Ogle got out of the harbour with fourteen 
fail, and joined the vice admiral off Point Canoa 
on the 8th, who proceeded for Jamaica, and in 
his way left Capt. — in the Worceſter, with 
the Strafford, Princeſs Louiſa and Litchfield, to 
eruize to windward of Cape Tiberon till the goth, 
for the ſecurity of the convoy with the victuallers 
and ftore-ſhips expected from England; and on 
the 19th the vice admiral with the fleet got into 
Port Royal harbour, where to his great pleaſure 
be found the convoy with the victuallers and 
ſtore-ſhips were ſafely arrived about four days 
before him. 

Tu us terminated this memorable expedition, 
the greateſt and moſt expenſive that ever entered 
the American ſeas; and which had attracted the 
attention and admiration of all Europe: in which 
the Britiſh army loſt about 2,500 men, that were 
either killed or died by ſickneſs, and amongſt 
them two colonels, five lieutenant-colonels, 
four majors, the chief engineer, twenty- nine 

| captains, fifty- one firſt and ſecond lieutenants, 
| five enſigns, and Dr Martin the firſt phyſici- 
an; and 267 men wounded, On board the 
fleet the loſs was very inconſiderable, excepting 
the death of Lord Aubrey Beauclerc. The lois 
ſuſtained by the Spaniards in the deſtruction of 
their fix men of war, fix galleons, and other 
veſſels in the harbour; and the forts, caſtles and 
uns, was eſtimated at above 643, ooo. exclu- 

| of the damage done within the town, and 
the loſs of great numbers of their men; beſides 
the diſadvantages enſuing from the demolition 2 
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Pax the fortifications, whereby that intricate harbour 


was no longer inacceſſible, and the treaſures of 


A the new world could no more be embarked with 
1741 fafety from Carthagena, till the wants of Spain 


obliged her to comply with thoſe conditions ſhe 
had before ſo haughtily rejected. | 
Ax Expedition begun with ſuch probability of 
a ſucceſsful termination, having ended ſo un- 
fortunately, occaſioned a general diſcontent a- 
mong the inhabitants of Great Britain; while the 
Spaniſh court removed from their anxiety of loſ⸗ 
ſo important a place, ordered three days 
— * rejoicings on ſo ſingular. an event. It 
muſt have been a very ſenſible mortification 
every honeſt Engliſhman, as Carthagena woul 
have been a,prize of ineſtimable value; it is the 
jewel of America, which Cromwell was very ambi- 
tious to fix on the diadem of Britain; the city is 
ſpacious and beautiful, with a rich province annex: 
ed to it; if the city had been taken the province 
muſt have followed it; a province full of valuable 
mines, adjoining to and communicating with other 
rich provinces which encompals it: and had the 
Britiſh forces been victorious, they would have col - 
lected an immenſe treaſure, and would have been 
in poſſeſſion ot a ſtrong ſettlement on the wealth 
rt of the continent of America, which w 
ave; finiſhed their diſputes. with Spainz for. ac- 
cording to Cromwell's ſcheme, Carthageng might 
have been made the. Britiſn emporium in A- 
merica, by means of which the Britiſh ſubjects 
might do that rightfully, which they had been 
charged to do clandeſtinely, and which gave riſe 
to the differences; that is, they might have gain. 
ed a direct indiſputable trade with the rich part 
of che continent, by having a province there as 
well as Spain; and to maintain any n in 
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Engaged in the late General War. . 16t. 
that opulent part of the world, was the general CH AP. 
ſenſe f the Britith nation. ; VI. 

 Htyce it obviouſly appears how 1 valuable 
ſuch an acquiſition muſt have been, and how much 1741. 
the unſucceſsful attempt of the land forces is to 
be regretted, for on them alone can any impu- 
tation of miſconduct deſcend ; it would be tranſ- 
greſſing the bounds of candour and honeſty, to 
throw the leaſt aſperſions on the conduct of the 
commander of the fleet; who deſtroyed all the 
Spaniſh ſhipping, and the forts that defended 
the harbour; and not only with the greateſt pro- 
tection landed the army, and ſecured their re- im- 
barkation without the loſs of a man; but it is 1 
evident did every thing, and every where, con- ; 
ſiſtent with the part he bore in i expedition, 
and not in the leaſt derogatory to the glorious re- | 1 
tation he had lately acquired; for the very ru- nn 
ins he left behind him, will for ages remain the 
monumental trophies of the valour and ſucceſs 
of the naval force of Britain. | 
We the army was landed, the buſineſs fell 
entirely within their province; yet the admiral 
ſupplied the ae with ſeamen to raiſe his bat - 
series, who from the begioning before Boca Chi- 
ca caſtle, promiſed little hopes of ſucceſs: no 
trenches were timely opened, no regular a 
proaches made to beat the Spaniards out of their 
works, till a great number of troops were de- 
ſtrayed ; but after ſixteen days the army made 
| an attack, which might as well have been done 
che firſt day, with as lictle Joſs in the aſſault as 
| When che place Was taken. When Monſieur de 
£ Pointi beſirged and took Carthagena in the year 
1697, be regulated his meaſures on ſhore in 4 
quire different. manner, and was crowned with 
4 very reverſe of fortune than what happened to 
ö * NI #0 


ö 
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162 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Parr the Britiſh troops; and his ſucceſs was principal- 
I. ly owing to his conduct and prudence, for his 
= force was very unequal to the Britiſh, the French 
" 1741: commander having only a fquadron of ſeven men 
of war from eighty. to thirty guns, one bomb 
veſſel,” and nine frigates, with 2,300 ſeamen and 
1,800 ſoldiers, and thoſe but very indifferently 
diſciplined; and the Spaniards were at that time 
| as numerous and as capable of defending the 
| place againſt the French, as they were now a- 
| gainſt the Engliſh, The Britiſh admiral purſued 
| the ſteps of Monſieur de Pointi, and landed the 
=_ . army on the very ſame ſpot the French comman- 
der had pitched upon for the ſame purpoſe : but 
Hh the Brit troops when landed, very widely de- 
| parted frony the diſpoſitions put in execution by 
the French forces; for De Pointi having landed 
his men on the 15th of April, inſtead of concert- 
ing a formal and tedious attack, without erect- 
ing any battery, made a way through the wood 
to the lake; and after examining the fort, on 
| the 16th marched ſome of his troops up to, and 
| poſted himſelf at the foot of the counterſearp, 
=" - which fo terrified the Spaniards that they imme, 
diately offered to capitulate, and the governor 
* his garriſon, conſiſting of 300 men, ſurren- 
| ' _ dered themſelves priſoners of war, without any 
| _ more than the loſs of fifty men to the French: 
| whereas the Britiſh troops loſt above eight times 
that number before they entered the caſtle. Af. 
| ter the reduction of Boca Chica caſtle, -. the Bri- 
| tiſh army re-imbarked on-board the fleet, which 
| tranſported them round the harbour, and re-land- 
ed them nearer the town; from whence they 
marched up to La Quinta, and encamping be- 
fore Lazar, reconnoitred and took poſſeſſion of 
La Popa; but the French commander, after 
ſending 
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1 


ſending a party up the harbour to poſſeſs them- Cn a v. 


ſelves of La Popa, re-imbarked all that he had 


VI. | 


brought on ſhore before Buca Chica, and order. 


ing the ſquadron to warp through the channel, 


thought it unneceſſary to re-imbark the land for- 


ces; and on the 18th marched them up through 
the country to fort Lazar, who in their way. en- 
tered the fort of St Croix, afterwards called Caſ- 
tillo Grande, which the Spaniards had abandon- 


ed: the next day the French army croſſed the 
lake, and De Pointi on reconnoitring St Lazar, 
beheld with much trouble the time it mult coft 


if he attacked it in form, and brought his artil- 
lery to batter it; but afterwards getting up to an 
eminencey, above all the others, perceived if he 
could make a way through the wood to that 
height, they might afterwards go upon a Jevel 
from thence to the foot of the fort, all the way 


being covered with woods; and that he could fix 
a miner to the fort if the garriſon reſolved to con- 


tinue there. Upon this, on the 20th, he ordered 
his major-general to call to arms, and put the 
negroes to work upon cutting of a way to facili. 
tate the march of the troops, Which were about 
2,200; this was carried on half way up the bill, 
where dividing the way to 7 the fort, 
one part of the forces marched to the right and ö 
the other to the left, and arrived at the foot of | 
the fort in a very little time, where, they made, 
the greateſt fire that was poſſible z during Which 
time the garriſon did little execution, by reaſon” 
the beſiegers made their ſhot upon them ſo ſoon 
as they expoſed their bodies to view; and the 
French officers calling out lor the ſcaling ladders,” 
and placing their miners, the fear of the garriſon 


gave them occaſion to think, they would be ate 


tacked; on all ſides, which had gffectually hap- 
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| Par pened if they had not choſe to retire through the 
3 1 uarter towards the gate that was taen free to 
chem. In this mapner the French poſſeſſed 
1741. themſelves of St Lazar, with the loſs of only one 
captain and five grenadiers; what a ſurprizing 
difference between that and the loſs ſuſtained by 
the Engliſh in the ſame unfortunate attack! how 
melancholy the reflection between the deaths of 
five and five hundred! and how reverſe the iſſue of 
one action fo. proſperouſly executed, by a body 
of n Frenchmen ; wy the un- 
happy event of the other, though carried on by 

above 45,000 Britons! 

Dx PoinT1 afterwards puſhed on his ſucceſs, 
and in leſs than a fortnight obliged the town to 
ſurrender to him: the Spaniards, to the number 
of 2,800 liſted men, marched out with military 
honours, leaving the town with the inhabitants, 
and nine millions of money to the victorious 
French. 3 Fog | 
Has the Britiſh troops ſucceeded at the attack 


they would have entered the town as triumph». 
antly. as the French had done: but many, too 
many reaſons, glare ſtrongly to the world to e- 
- vince the true cauſe of ſuch an ignoble diſap- 
pointment, Certainly the Britiſh troops attack. 
ed the fort in a very different manner from the 

French, and they failed for want of advancin 
to aſcend. the hill to the right and left, where it 
was practicable, inſtead of halting at the foot of 
a ſteep part of the hill they could not aſcend, 
and remaining there to periſh at the mercy of 
the Spaniards, The various turns of war are fo 
uncertain and precariqus, as to elude the beſt 
concerted plans of the ableſt and moſt vigilant 
| commangers z while trivial accidents often lead 10 
| ; | | MAY 


of fort Lazar, there was the higheſt probability | 
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and lodged their men in the wee intrench- 


had a ſhort and eaſy ſap in a clay hill, to have 


giving them that trouble; which it is probable 
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the nobleſt victories: and it would be an uncha- CMA _ _ 
ritable pen, that poſitively aſſerted the miſconduct VI. 
of ſuch an expedition to any particular perſan ; w—— 
but an impartial writer cannot avoid taking no- 1741. 
tice, that General Wentworth acted very impru- 

dently in not conſulting Admiral Vernon upon 

the attack, who could have adviſed a proper dif- 
poſition being made for it, and would undoubt- 

edly have been ready to have given aſſiſtance in 

it from the fleet: and it is certain the general 

never carried, nor ſent, any of the officers that 

were to lead the attack, to La Popa, where he 

Sight have given them his proper directions, 

and they have known how to have executed his 
orders to the beſt advantage from their own ob- 
ſervations; who if they were directed to carry on 

the attack to the right and left, took a contrary 
road from a miſtake, principally owing to their 
ef of the acceſſible parts of the hl, which 

if they had opportunely aſcended, like De Pointi, 


ments, they would' have been under cover againſt 
all fire from the town, and thoſe in the fort 
would not have dared to expoſe themſelves over 
the walls to fire upon them; ſo they would have 


mined under a corner of the fort and made a 
breach, if the garriſon would have ſtayed for 


they would not, but have rather choſe to abandon 
the fort as it was done to the French. 

Wren the land army were thus circumvented 
in their views, and too greatly diminiſhed to re- 
new the aſſault, there was not even the leaſt poſ- 
ſibility of reducing the town by the fire from the 
leet ; the walls were too tenable to admit of any 
das except an the land fide, and there was 
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166 * The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 

Pax no hopes of ſtorming it without. Indeed the 
| I, Britiſh admiral ſent in the Galicia, purpoſely to 

try what effect her guns would have upon the 
1741. walls, but found it too inconſiderable to do the 
Spaniards any other prejudice than deſtroying 

their houſes : and as an uncontroverted evidence 

of the ee Go ſhips of war approach- 

ing near enough to batter the walls, De Poipti 

was convinced they could perform no effectual 

ſervice; for having ordered the Sceptre of 84 
guns, St Lewis of 64 guns, and Vermandois of 

60 guns, to advance and batter the city with 

their artillery, he found it ineffectual, their ſhot 

only reaching the tops of the houſes: he there- 

fore ordered them to retire, and aſterwards con- 

fined his endeavours ſolely to the land, where 

the city of Carthagena is only liable to be 

taken. | W | 

Bur the principal and moſt unhappy accident 

that contributed to promate the ill ſucceſs of the 

licge of Carthagena, was ozcaſioned by the arri- 
val of the land forces in America in the moſt, 
unhealthy part of the year, Every year is at- 
tended — 4 one intemperate ſeaſon that never 
ies this part of the Indian coaſt; when the 
eat rains, and violent thunder, ſpread an infecti- 
on through the air, which ſcatters a contagious. 
diſtemper, not only among ſuch as are ftrangers. 

to the climate, but even among thoſe that have 
been long inured to it, the very natives fre- 
quently finding it fatal to themſelves. The vio- 
lence of this inclement ſeaſon was too heavily 
felt by the Britiſh troops, which ſwept them off 

the more fatally as the greateſt part of the army 
were raw and unſeaſoned men, inexpert in the 
uſe of arms, and incapable of enduring the fa- 
tigues of military diſcipline in a climate of ſuch 
i intempe.⸗ 
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intemperature: it was this diminiſhed. the army Cx. 
infinitely more than the Spaniards; it was this VI. 
occaſioned them to abandon the expedition; and 
it was this ſo greatly enfeebled the ſurvivors, 1741. 
that on their arrival at Jamaica, many of the | 
principal officers, and great numbers of the men 

were daily periſhing, through the infirmities 

they had contracted on their unproſperous en- | | 
terprize. i 
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From the' death of the | Empe as 
Cyantes. VI. to the Mas of 
Str xSIA] containing an examin- 
ation of the pretenſions of the 
houſes of BAVARIA and Bran- 


great numbet of years, uninter- 
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0 02" £85 dignity 3 but France, her 
CARS al competitor for power, had 
N pfadually clipped the wings of her 
Enge e, and greatly diminiſhed the grandeur 
5 of that i firious family ; whoſe decleſiſion had 
ſo manifeſtly aggtandized the houſe of Bourbon, 
as to make that monarchy a formidable enemy 


Ly the European ers. For while the 
* 72 1 houſe 
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172 Tbe Conduct f the Powers f Europe, 
PaxT houſe of Auſtria flouriſhed in a condition to op- 
IT. poſe the deſigus of France, the ballance of power 
Iss pteſerved, and the liberty of Europe remote 
| from the de ſtruction of an arbitrary and univerſal 
monarchy: like Rome and Carthage, while they 
-preferved an adequate ſtrength, the mutual great- . 
neſs of the one protected the reſt of mankind 
from the ſlavery and oppreſſion of the other; but 
no ſooner was the houſe of Auſtria depreſſed by 
the treaty of ;Munſter in 1648, and thereby diſ- 
mantled of her principal ſtrength on the Rhine, 
than Europe began to feel the force and fear the 
councilꝭ of Frasce. C33 
War Lewis XIV. fate upon the throne of 
=. France, it was apparent that crown, had either 
= | by the induſtry of its ſubjects, the addreſs" of its 
miniſtry, or the negligence of its neighbours, 
ariſen to that height of power ſhe had been long 
| and Jaboriouſly attaining. 'The French, for near 
| a century had been always triumphant in their 
encroachments on their neighbours: from the 
number of ther troops, their readineſs in rn. 
the field, the remiſſneß of their enemies, join 
with their manner of interpreting the ſenſe of 
their leagues and treaties, they had always ſuc- 
- ceeded in every thing they undertook, the long 
; ſeries of their good fortune made them arrogate 
do themſelves the titles of intrepid and invincible ; 
and in this reign France was arrived to ſuch an 
exuberance of wealth, and ſuch extent of influ- 
ence, as made her more juſtly formidable to the ; 
.reſt of Europe; to whom it was no leſs apparent, b 
that the deſigns which wealth and power natu- 
rally incite, of enlarging dominion and deprefſ. 
ing competition, had been. long entertained by 
the French miniſtry ; which as they terminated 
in nothing leſs than univerſal empire, in the ſup- 
N preſſion 
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preflion of all the privileges, and the ſubverſion Cx av. 


of all the governments of Europe, it was the in- 


I. 


variable and certain intereſt of all the free part. 


of mankind ro-defeat. 1 - - 6 | 
Tux aſpiring ſpirit of the French 


prompted him to look on the powers of Europe 


as already doomed for his ſlaves and vaſſals; and 
elated with this ambitious view, in fancy great as 


Jupiter, he held the up-lifred bolt ready to hurl 


down on the heads of thoſe whom he had devo- 


ted to deſtruction: but though providence has 
1 an Alexander and a Cæſar, as the in- 
a 


uments of its own vengeance, to enſlave ſame 


countries, and extirpate the human race in others; 


heaven had now too tender an eye on the ꝓreſer- 


vation of mankind, to ſuffer the world to bow 


down and be trampled upon, beneath the feet of 


a Louis: and of this Europe ſhould maintain a 
' grateful remembrance, ſince the prudent. Na 
au, and the immortal Marlborough, were ſent, 
like two guardian angels, to avert the ſtroke 
of tyranny, and procure happineſ to the world. 
Io accompliſh this great and gloriqus end, 
the plan of polities purſued by the miniſters of 
King William, and during the reign of Queen 
Ann, till towards the latter end of it, when a 
new miniſtry began to take new meaſures, was, to 


diminiſh the power of the houſe of Bourbon, then 


| 8 acceſſion of ſtrength by uniting the 


niſh monarchy with France; and inereaſe the 


power of the houſe of Auſtria, as the moſt efficacious 
method of preſerving a ballance of power in Europe. 
Il x execution of this noble the Britiſh na- 
tion, in 1688, formed an alliance with the Em- 


peror and the Dutch, which exiſted for ten years ; 


when the Britiſn nation, who were the ſoul of 
the confederacy, after loſing 100 00 men, and 


. 


174 De Conduct A the Powers / Europe, 
Parr contracting a debt of twenty millions, concluded 


a peace with great advantage to the 3 and 


Holland. This was followed by the TIED 


treaty, whereby Naples, Sicily, and 

.were to be added io the French dominions ; or 10 
2 crown ſhould think fit to ſet aſide the treaty, 
n the Spaniards refuſing to accept it; then the 
French would have pretenſions to the whale Io 
niſh Rok ſour prone | in the event; for 
the then King n, eſteeming it an indigni- 
ty to have theſe —— cantoned out into 
parcels by other princes, during his own life, 
and without his conſent, rather choſe to be- 
queath the monarchy entire to the Duke of An- 

jou, a younger ſon of France, becauſe he kne 
the natural averſion the Spaniards had ever bel 

againſt dividing their dominions. | 

Tux Duke of Anjou ſucceeded to the monar- 
chy of Spain, in breach of the partition treaty z 


this being ſo great an addition to the power of 
France, left no hopes of preſerving - £4 ballance 
of Europe; becauſe: that would in ef- 
ſect be king, while his grandſon had but the 
title, and thereby have a. better ity than 


ever, of purſuing his deſign for univerſal empire. 
I prevent this acceſſion of power in the houſe 


Bourbon, in 1702, the grand alliance w'as 


formed, between. dhe 3 Great . 
and the Dutch, in con 

ers, againſt France and her allies, The Tue Bebe 
of „at the bead of 1 fo, a 
12 — 7 — — 79 of Bri 

the z A ri itain : 
Bavaria, Tallard, and Marlin, le kim on the 
12 of Blenheim, where the routed army of 
| after the diminution of 30,000. men, 
choſe e then cemlersheadlong i he Dy 
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City, apd_ Agincourt, were now rivalled ts 
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nübe, rather than face about upon their 'conque- Cn av. 
ror, the . columns erected there, per- I. 


petuate their di s vi 
torious commander into the college of the Ger- 
manic princes; the loud acclamations acknowledg- 
ing him the deliyerer of Europe abroad; and 
the ſweet-runed numbers of Addifon at home; 


 wiill remain to lateſt poſterity, as fairhful records. 


of the ſeaſonable aſſiſtance of the Britiſh arms at 
the battle of Hochſtet, and the (glories of tat- 


| immortal day, Villeroy was defeated by the” 


Britiſh chief on the plains of Ratnillies; Ven“ 


dolme, Burgundy, and Berry, ſhrunk before 
83 


him at Oudenarde; and Villars ſoon participa- 
ted the fate of his predeceſſors. Daring dhe 
egurſe of ten campaigns, the Britiſh general be- 
ſieged no town but what he took, attacked no 
army but what he routed; the chiefs at Polcttie 5 
ame; Marlborough was every where active, 
and every where victorious, But the reputation 
4 lorious general was afterwards attacked; 
e publick were debauched with impreſſions of 
his affection for prolonging the war; he was dif- 
miſſed: the illuſtrious Ormond ſucceeded him, 
and ſoon after à ſuſpenſion | of arms between 
Great Britain and France was proclaimed at the 
head of both armies ; and Great Britain, after fuſt- 
aining/the expence of ſixty millions, and the ef. 
fuſion of the blood of thouſands, in conjunction 
with the Dutch, concluded a peace with Franc 
by the treaty of Utrecht, on the 11th of April 
1713 ; whereby the dreaded union of the French 
and Spaniſh crowns was effectually prevented, by 
ſolemn renunciations from the Duke of Anjou ni 
the throne of France, and from the other prince: 
pf the houſe of Bourbon to the crown of Spain. 
7 Te Fo | 0 R 1 But 
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grace; the introduction of this vc 
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Paar But the emperor, diſcontented with this treaty, 
II. determined to try the effect of another campaign 
and the French and Spaniards, under the Duke 


of Berwick, bent all their revenge againſt Barce- | 
lona; where the abandoned Catalonians were ex. 
poſed to all the horrors of a ſiege, deſtruction, 
mine, and mortality: it is not in the power of 
time to expunge this blot on the'Britiſh glory; 
for who can.name the Catalonians withour a tear? 
Brave unhappy people! drawn into the war by 
3 e of the maritime ries 5 15 , 
whom only, a nation encompaſſed to the land by 
7 Spain, could hope for relief and 2 
tection; now deſerted and open to the relent- 
ment of an enraged. prince, whoſe perſon and 
intereſt they had always oppoſed; and yer ſtill fo 
fond of their antient libetties, that though hem 
med up in a neck of land by the forces of the 
two crowns, and cloſely beſieged in Barcelona, 
they choſe rather, like their countrymen, the 8 
mous Saguntines of old, to periſh with their wiyes 
2 children, than live in flayery. How reverſe 
eir preſent ſituation from, what it was wg, 
aſe very Catalonians aſſiſted the French againſt 
the Spaniſh king! France ſo fat from thus aban- 
doning, obtained them the moſt honourable con- 
Fon wg not a ſingle man was then hurt, either 
in his perſon or privilege ; but tow they were 
left ſurrounded with fire and ſword, combating 
with every calamity. Poor unfortunate Catalo- 
nians, worthy of a better fate? Good and graci- 
ous God to whom ſhall be attributed the loſs of 
this brave people! e eee eee be 
Tur Britiſh nation n by this 
treaty, their miniſtry had deviated from the 
plan, intended to have been purſued on the com- 
8 | ene eee 
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who: was then the prime miniſter, was impeached Ca Av. 
beings at J thy page of Urrecty he hag 
ng, that „ By the peace of Utrecht, he had ww 
6 left the power of the houſe of Auſtria too 
% ſmall in Italy and Flanders, and the kingdom 
5 of Spain under a fort of dependence upon the 
66 court of France.“ | 
GAA T difficulties remained unadjuſted by 
that treaty, and much embarraſſed all the affairs 
of Europe; yet in the following year, by the 
treaties of Naſtadt and Baden, the emperor and 
France determined their differences; and by the 
treaty of Londen in 1916, to augment the Au- 
ſtrian power in Italy, Naples, and Sicily, were 
ceded to the emperor, in exchange for Sardinia, 
which was granted to the Duke of Savoy; bur 
this was not immediately complied with, and 
many differences ſubſiſted between the emperor 
and Spain, till long after Sir Robert Walpole 
to have an influence over the Britiſh coun- 
cls ; his predeceſſors, after entailing 2 debt of 
fifty millions upon the nation, had been puzzled 
with theſe difputes, and in endeavouring to ap- 
| fe them, had already by the quadruple alliance 
in 1718, and ſeveral ſubſequent treaties and pro- 
ings, in a great degree diſguſted hoth thoſe 
powers. At a time therefore, when the reins of 
the Britiſh rument fell into the hands of Sir : 
Robert W it required ſuperior abilities for 
foreign affairs, and another turn to extricate the 
| nation out of theſe difficult circumſtances. But, 
contrary to that plan of politics ſo eſſentially ne- 
ceflary tor the Britiſh nation to purſue, this mi- 
niſter, inſtead of adhering firmly to the empe- 
ror, yielded to the views of Spainz and by this 
conduct highly provoked the emperor, which 
Spain obſerving, took that opportunity to ac- 
Yor, I. 2 Can 
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ParT commodate her own affairs with the imperial 


court, and for this purpoſe ſent a miniſter pri- 


w=,— vately. to Vienna, by whoſe means treaties of 


peace, guaranty, and commerce, were concluded 
between the two courts in the beginning of the 
year 1723. - 9 

Tux concluding of theſe treaties, and the 
correſpondence thereby eſtabliſned between the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid, gave a moſt juſt 
and reaſonable alarm to France; as Spain had 
received a recent affront from this court, by ſend- 
ing back, that very year, the infanta, who had 
been contracted in marriage to their young king, 
whom they married the ſame year to the Princeſs 
Leozinſky, daughter of Staniſlaus the depoſed 
King of Poland. With the utmoſt reaſon to 
dread this formidable union, the court of France, 
finding ſhe could not inſtil any fears into the 
Dutch, had recourſe to the Britiſh miniſter, and 
endeavoured to fill him with dangerous appre- 
henſions from thoſe treaties; for this purpoſe in- 
forming him, that there were ſome ſecret articles 
by which the emperor and Spain had agreed to 
take Gibraltar and Port Mahon, to defeat the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion by reſtoring the pretender, 
and to ruin the Britiſh trade with Spain, by 
granting many conſiderable advantages to the 
jubjects of the emperor; repreſenting, that the 
only way the Britiſh nation had to guard againſt 
theſe terrible deſigns, was by entering into a de- 
fenfive- alliance with France. 440 

INFLUENCED by theſe French ſollicitations, 
Sir Robert Walpole {tumbled upon the maſt un- 
lucky accident for the Britiſh nation, finally ac- 
ceſſory to his own decienfion, and almoſt to the 
ballatice of power in Europe, This was the ad- 
yancing the unnatural theſis of a neceſſity to pull 
n — down 
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down the pretended exorbitant power of the houſe Cu a. - 
of Auſtria,” and in ſecuring France - againſt /the I. 
attacks of the Emperor and Spain; the one dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the honour, and the other 
to the intereſt of Britain. Sir Robert apprehend- 
ed the peace was upon the point of being diſturb- 
ed again, and ſuffering to be impoſed on by 
France, exerted himſelf to form a confederacy 
againſt the emperor and Spain; and according- 
5 the Hanover treaty was concluded between 
rance, Pruſſia, and Great Britain, the 23d of 
September 1725, about four months after the 
treaty between the emperor and Spain, conclu- 
ded at Vienna. This was entirely throwing the 
Britiſn nation into the arms of France, and break- | 
ing off from its old and natural connection with A 
the houſe of Auſtria ; for by a ſeparare article of Y 
this treaty, - Great Britain engaged In caſe war 9 
| << ſhould. be declared by the Empire - againſt | 1 
| France, that though ſhe was not comprized 
jn the declaration of ſuch war, Great Britain 


i © would act in concert with France till ſuch war ; 
* ſhould be determined; and by virtue of the | 
third article of the ſame treaty, 4+ Should, if ne- 


« cefſlity required, declare war upon the Em- 
l « pire.” And thus, ſays a celebrated French 
> hiſtorian, By this treaty the Duke of Bourbon, 
e tc then firſt miniſter to the moſt chriſtian king, 
* brought to maturity what his predeceſſors had 
\ 6 projected, and France at length attained what 

&, ſhe had ſo long wiſhed, a diſ-· union between 


A «© Great Britain and the houſe of Auſtria, for 
þ «© which ſhe had vainly expended ſuch immenſe 
* * ſums in the preceding reign,” TT 
e Tux preſervation of. France was thus ſtrongly 
. ſecured, and the houſe of Auſtria deſerted and 
ll 


confederated againſt by its. natural and old ally, 
Z 2 and - 


( 
{+ 
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ParT and without all doubt the raflmets of this men- 
II. ſure had commenced a war, which would have 
wy— ruined the ballance of power in Europe without 
reſource 3 the powers of the grand athanoce being 
now upon the poiat of purſuing the deſtruction 
of each other, with the ſame determined rancour 
which they had formerly exerted againſt their 
common enemy the French : if the emperor had 
not with a happy moderation, himfeif opened u 
way to bring this meafure to an accommodation: 
for this monarch, notwithſtanding all che indig- 
nities that had paſſed, and all the provocations 
he had received, till retained a juſt ſenſe borh 
of his obligations and his intereſt to cultvace 
the antient friendſhip of the houſe of Awiftria 
with Great Britain, was willing to--overiook 
all chat was and prevented one of the 
gr oe op: ler ig rom 
to t n of the 1 n 
7 i- 
in June, 4 %, whereby the emperor was 
aghinft Spain, and at the d ar Svif- 
ſons, — of Britain was re · united wir 
the mpοrial oourt. No ſooner was this reunion 
oompleted, but the Britiſh miniſter began to be 
as much frightened at the variance, as he had 
been terrified beſdre with the union of the empe- 
ror and Spain ; he therefore, with a ftrange al- 
teration of conduc, in communi — 
and Spain, concluded the treuty of Seville, in 
November, 1129. The emperor was entirely un · 
acquainted with this treaty till it was concluded, 
_ =- wonder, for it contained an article, which 
is fince proved, as the always forefaw it would, 
of the moſt fatal — to his Italian do- 
miniens: chis article was the ** 


4 
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ſon of 6, ooo Spaniſh troops ints Tuſcany, Par- Cnae. 
ma, and Placentia, to ſecure che reverſon of IL 
thoſe ſtates, after the dearhs of their reſpeſtive wy 


princes, to Don Carbs ; winch, in the 
alliance, che ror had cunſented w be 
only by neutral forces, and even that very 
much againk his inclination ; theſe territories be- 
ing fieſs of the empire. | & ©3139 
Sven preventive meaſures gave France an op- 
partanity of influencing che Britiſh miniſtry, who 
were now upon the point of joining not only 
France, but of uniting with the whote houſe of 
Bourbon agaiaſt the emperor, and the whole 
Germanic body: but though the e at firſt 
determined to refiſt the execution of this treaty, 
at length he conſented to this ruinous meaſure 3 
and with tears in hi eyes, by the treaty of the 
roch of March, 1731, agreed to admit a prince 
of the Bourbon line to eſtabliſh a domimon in 
Icaly, at the expence of his awn territories z ſub- 
mitcing to make this facrifice, on condition of 
— the /pragmaric ſanction, being wil- 
g not even yet to deſpair that the Bricifh na- 
tion would at laſt be convinced of, and abandon 
its errors. 1 448 TE 
Tux Spaniſh troops had not been long landed 
in Italy, before an alliance was formed between 
France, Sardinia, and Spain, to invade the Au- 
firian dominions in that country; in 1733, they 
attacked the Milaneſe, and ſoon made an entire 
c — . 7 77 
Tur emperor, confiding in the engagements 
of Great — to ſupport the pragmatic ſancti- 
on, had withdrawn his troops from Italy; and as 
the French in 1734 had attacked him in the em- 
— and were alſo endeavouring to bring an 


army againſt him, his imperial majeſty 
found 


: 
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Pax found it was impoſſible. for him long to make 


II. 


head alone, againſt the different attacks made 
and meditated upon the Empire itſelf and his he- 
reditary countries, and to defend his Italian poſ- 
ſeſſions at the ſame time. In that perilous inter- 
val he called upon Great Britain to execute her 
late treaty; imploring her in the moſt pathetic 
terms, not to deſert an old, a faithful, and a ſin- 
cere ally, ſo ſtrictly united by all the bonds of mutu- 
al affection and mutual ſecurity, in a time of ſuch 
imminent diſtreſs; a diſtreſs which the Britiſh coun- 
cils, and his acquieſcence to them, had reduced 
him to. But all theſe remonſtrances proving in- 
effectual, and the emperor procuring no aſſiſt- 
ance from England, after the misfortune of ſee- 
ing the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily rayiſhed: 
out of his cuſtody, and added to the poſſeſſions of 
the houſe of Bourbon, in exchange tor Parma, 
Placentia, and Tuſcany, was obliged to accept of 
a very diſadvantageous treaty of peace in 17363 
and in this ſituation did the houſe of Auſtria remain 
with the European powers, till the year 1740. 
. GERMANY had but lately enjoyed a ſtate of 
tranquility, in which the houſe of Auſtria had 
not recovered time to recruit her loſſes, occaſion- 
ed by the war with France, and the late unſucceſs- 
ful alliance with Ruſſia againſt the Turks; when 
ſhe. was again plunged in the greateſt difficulties 
by the death of the Emperor Charles Francis VI. 

Tu is monarch died at his palace of Favorita, 
near Vienna, on the gth of October, 1740 3 
leaving iſſue only two daughters, the eldeſt of 
which, Maria Thereſa Walpurge, on the 1ſt of 
February, 1726, married the Duke of Lorrain, 
for whom, by the ſucceeding treaty of Vienna, 
the emperor obtained the grand duchy of Tuſ- 
cany on the extinction of the houſe of Medicis, 


and 
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and intended to have got him elected king of Cnar. 


the Romans; a ſtep ſo ſalutary for the repoſe of 


the Empire, could not have failed anſwering the Oran" 


emperor*s expectations, in preventing any con- 
tentions of ſucceeding to the imperial dignity z 
but the reaſon that induced the emperor to defer 
taking ſo neceſſary a ſtep, is attributed to his re- 
liance on the pragmatic ſanction. * 

As this imperial ordinance, or decree, ſo ge- 
nerally known by the name of the pragmatic 
ſanction, is not univerſally underſtood, it may 
not be improper to give a ſummary explication 
of it. Pragmatic, according to the etymology, 
ſignifies, in one ſenſe, expert, buſy, belonging 
to the civil courts z and in another conſtruction, 
implies ſomething that regards the matter in ge- 
neral, abſtracted from circumſtances or perſons; 
and in the latter ſenſe, ſeems to have been taken 
by the emperors in relation to the preſent matter. 
This ordinance was the reſult of the Emperor 
Leopolu's concern to avoid the fatal conſequences 
that might probably attend the failure of male 
iſſue in his family; for which purpoſe he formed 
a deſign, to ſettle the ſucceſſion of his hereditary 
dominions in the ſemale line, as the only way to 
| Prevent the revolutions that might otherwiſe hap- 

pen. The eldeſt branch of the houſe of Auſ- 

tria being extinct in Charles II. King of Spain, 
gave Leopold a favourable opportunity of com- 
pleting his project; accordingly he communicated 
the ſcheme to his two ſons Joſeph and Charles, 
afterwards emperors, who jointly approved of 
it; their father then delivered it to his miniſters, 
who carried it through the ſeveral diets of the 
Empire, where it received all the validity thoſe 
auguſt aſſemblies could give it. Upon his death 
his eldeſt. ſon ſucceeded him as emperor _ 


u, The ConduA of the Powers of Espe, 
Part by his wife Wilhelmina Amelia, daughter of 


11. 


L=y—— only wo daughters, Maria ] a, married at 


John Frederick, Duke of Hanover, had iſſue 


Dreſden in 1719 to Auguſtus, Electoral Prince 
of Saxony, now Elector, and King of land; 
and Maria Amelia, married at Munich in 1722 


to Charles Albert, afterwards Elector of Bavaria 


and Emperor of Germany z who died without 
making any particular diſpoſitions in this inſtru- 
ment. He was fucceeded by his brother Charles, 
and his only ſon dying an infant, on the birth 
of the eldeſt daughter Maria Therefa Walpurge 
in 1717, the Emperor Charles began to think of 
fecuring to her that ſucceſſion, which in right of 
blood d after his deceaſe - revert to the 
daughters of his brother. The pragmatic ſanc- 
tion, as made by his father, was not fufficient 
for this purpoſe z but the fame authority that 
made the one, and intailed the Auſtrian eſtates 
upon female iſſue, could make another and con- 


fine the intail to his own poſterity. Accord- 


ingly he had another ſimilar inſtrument drawn 
up in favour of his own children, whether male 
or female, which was agreed to by a council 
held for that purpoſe ; fix months after, in the 
year 1720, it gained the approbation of the he- 
reditary dominions, and was ſworn to by the 
ſtates and magiſtrates: but other courts, fore- 
ſeeing the difficulties that might attend ſuch an 
engagement, were not over forward to you 
tee it. The courts of Great Britain and France, 


_ though at that time mediators between the Em- 


2 and King of Spain, refuſed to take this 
uretyſhip upon them, which produced the firſt 
treaty of Vienna in 1925, between their impe- 
rial and catholic majeſties, whereby Spain, in 


Conſideration of the ceſſion of Naples and Sicily 


became 
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tion: in 1726 it was virtually guaranteed by 


Rulſia, and ſome months after it was declared 4 = 


public law, by a concluſion of the general die 
of the Empire. In 1231, by the hon article of 
che ſecond treaty of Vienna, Great Britain took 
on her the ſame guarantee; as did the States 
General, and King of Denmark in 1732; the 
Elector of Saxony in 17335 and by cela treaty 
of Vienna in 1738 France alſo confirmed it, for 
the ſurrender of Lorrain. | 
#8 princes of the empire, who oppaſed the 
1 ſanction, were the Elector of Bavaria, 
the Elector Palatine, and the Biſhop of Freiſin · 
gen and Ratiſhon. The Elector of Bavaria 
founded a claim, in right of his wife, as next 
ſuccefibr to the Auſtrian dominions, if the em- 
r died without iſſue male; and alſo in right 
of his family, laid pretenſions on the duchy of 
Upper Auſtria, which antiently belonged to 
Bavaria, to the country of Tirol, and to the 
Marquiſate of Burgau in Suabia, all poſſeſſed by 
the houſe of Auſtria. The biſhop being a Ba- 
varian prince, and both his dioceſſes ſurround- 
ed by that electorate, was eaſily prevailed on to 
ſe the imperial ordinarice z but what view 
of intereſt could produce the Elector Palatine 
to ſuch an oppoſition was not ſo manifeſt; if not 
to an averſion he always profeſſed againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, or ell. by his attachment to 
the King of France, who had declated in favour 
of the Prince of Sultzbach, nephew to the 
electot. FU £ I 2 
Veo the death of che emperor, the Arch- 
Ducheſs Maria Thereſa, his eldeſt daughter, 
was the ſame day, conformable to the diſpoſition 
made by the prag natic faaftion, proclaimed 
Vat 1. a”. Queen, 


ig 
became guarantee to the new pragmatic, ſanc- Car. 


I. 


1740, 


- 
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Parr Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, Princeſs of 
II. Tranfilvania, Arch-Ducheſs of | Auſtria, and 
wA— ſucceſſor to all the provinces and hereditary do- 
1740. minions of her illuſtrious houſe. Theſe domi- 
| nions conſiſted, of the kingdom of Hungary, 


the kingdom of Bohemia, the principality of 
Tranſilvania, the duchy of Sleba, the mar- 

graviate of Moravia, the arch-duchy of Auf- 

ttia, the duchies of Stiria, Carinthia, Sclayonia 
Carniola, part of Croatia and Boſnia, with a 
- Morlachia, the county of Tirol, and the biſhop- 
ric of Trent; in Italy, the duchies of Milan, 
Mantua, Parma, and Placentia, beſides Tuſca- 
ny, belonging to the grand duke; in Germany, 
ſeveral teritories in Suabia; and in the Low- 

Countries, all that belonged there to the Spaniſh 

monarchy. If extent of territories, and num- 
ber of ſubjects, alone conſtituted power, the po- 

tency of her Hungarian majeſty would have 

been nothing inferior to any monarch in Eu- 
rope ; the area of her dominions being twice as 

large as that of France, including the conquered 

Provinces, and containing ſeventeen millions of 
inhabitants : the forces the late emperor main- 

eained in the year 1928, when there was a pro- 

"ound peace, were 145,000 men, but in the 
month of October 1733, that number was aug- 

mented to 180, ooo; and to ſupport ſo great an 

army, the annual revenue, collected throughout 

his whole dominions, generally amounted to 

About nine millions and a half of pounds ſter- 
| | ng. But though her Hungarian majeſty ſuc- 
al _, Ceeded to io: Tong a train of magnificent titles, 
=_ and the actual poſſeſſion of two potent king- 
1 . doms, and a variety of noble provinces, their 
1 wide disjimftion rendered them incapable of a 
., mutual] fupport ; they were ill provided for de- 
$24 ac : -* fence, 


* 
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fence, impoveriſhed with continual taxes, and Ca ar. 
lable to litigious claims. - I. 

Tux young queen iſſued immediate orders for 

completing all the regiments in her ſervice; the 174). 
| Rates of Hungary, Bohemia, Auſtria, and the 

other hereditary provinces, were ſummoned to 

meet; and a few days after, her majeſty, by a 

blic act, aſſociated the grand duke huſ- 

d in the regency. On the iſt of December 
the ſtates of Auſtria aſſembled, as did the ſtates 
of Hungary and Bohemia about the ſame time; 
they acknowledged her majeſty as their ſove- 
reign, and not only granted the neceſſary ſup- 

lies, but the ſtates of Bohemia agreed to lend 
her majeſty 300, ooo florins. 

THz queen diſpatched her ambaſſadors to the 
. gh courts of Europe, notifying her ac- 

ion to the throne of Hungary, and the other 
hereditary dominions of the houſe of Anſtria. 

France made the moſt ſolemn declarations invi- 
olably to preſerve the pragmatic ſanction; while 
Saxony, a and Hanover, promiſed to ſup- 
port it, not only with their intereſt, but if ne- 
ceſſary, by the troops of their electoral domini- 
ons; though the Elector of Bavaria returned 
her majeſty's letters of notification unopened, 
and declared his reſolution of diſputing the ſuc- 
ceſſion, by his ambaſſador, to all the miniſters 
then reſiding at Vienna; and for this purpoſe, 
to his former claims, he now ſet up another to 
the whole of her Hungarian majeſty's domini- | 
ons, under the will of Ferdinand I. With this | i 
view, the elector alledged, in a memorial pre- 
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4 ſented in November 1740, by his miniſter at the 
4 court of Vienna, That Ferdinand, being then 
King of the Romans, in 1546, having 


+ married his daughter Anne to Duke Albert, 
| | Aa 2 | « ſon 
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Part © fon of Duke William of Bavaria, a clauſe was 
II. * inſerted in the marrisge contraſt,” „That 
che Arch-Ducheſs Anne, in eonſideration of 

. _ 1749. « her dowry, ſhould renounce all paternal and 
„ maternal inheritanee with this reſerve ;- 


„jf the male deſcendants of the houſe of Au- 


« tria, not only thoſe of her father Perdinand, 
<< but alÞ of his brather the Emperor Charles V. 
< ſhould fail, and the ſuceeſſion devolve to the 
daughter, the faid Areh-Ducheſs Anne; and 
er heirs, ſhauld be admitted to inherit all 
that they might pretend to, as well — 
* to the kingdom of Hungary and the provinces 
depending on it, as in regard to the princi- 
LL 2 and dominions ef the houfe of Auſtria? 
* 
* peror Ferdinand he declares,” + That if his 
E wife, and all his ſons, ſhould die without law. 
& fa} iſſue, one of his daughters ſhould ſucceed 
* in quality of lawful heires to the kingdoms 
of Hungary and Bohemia; „And by a 
+ cqdical annexed to the will the 4th of Febru- 
D ary 1547, be confirmed this diſpoſition, and 
+ exprefbly declared, ++ That in the above caſe, 
<8 the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia 
* \fhould' be the inhericance & the eldeſt of his 
daughters, who ſhould then be living.“ And 
the elector inſiſted, that Ferdinand did not 
thereby. intend, that in caſe of failure of the 
males, his daughter the Princeſs Anne, who by 


/ the death of her fifter Elizabeth was then che 


= 2 eldeft, as ſhe likewiſe was at the death of her fa- 
9 ter, ſhould be put behind the laſt arch-duch- 
i 25 eſſes born at that time, and who might be till 
| 4 . the, ſucceſſion ſhould lie open z where- 


coarraft, her hercditary right and pretenſions, 
| apes; 


= 


nd that. by a clauſe in the will of the Em- 


e reſerved to that princeſs, by the marriage 


* " . 
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as likewiſe to her heirs and deſcendants, which Ca a p, 
put the matter entirely out of diſpute, To I. 
make his title the more demonſtrable, the eletor -_— —- 
alſo cited another article of the will, where it is 1749. 
faid, „ That in caſe the Emperor Charles V. 
«” ſhould alſo die without male iſſue, or that af- 
ter his death his male heirs ſhould become ex- 
« tin; the Auſtrian dominions ſhould devolve 
« to, and be inherited by, thoſe who had a 
0 right to them.“ And infers that it did not 
n be applied to any but the 
eſs Anne, who was called to the ſueceſſion 
not only by her right of ſeniority, but alſo by 
the reverſion ſtipulaced in her marriage contract: 
alledging that the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia having been brought by Ferdinand in- 
to the houſe of Auſtria, he was conſequently the | 
firſt acquirer, and to him be the right and 1 
| power of diſpoſal of them; this he did in fa- | 
| your of his eldeſt daughter, married into the [. 
| houſe of Bavaria, and her lawful deſcendants; | 
from that eldeſt daughter the houſe of Bavaria | 
deſcends in a direct and uninterrupted line; and | 
the elector inſiſted, that the right of this houſe 1 
| 
| 


became indifputable, when it was conſidered 
that Ferdinand I. firmly inſiſted on the order 
of primogeniture eſtabliſhed in regard to the 
ſucceſſion of the male deſcendants, and that he | 
followed the fame order in caſe the ſucceſſion | | i 
ſhould devolve to the females. | 7 | «| 
Tuts memorial was accompanied with a + | 
teſt by the Bavarian minifter, importing That | 

* the Elector of Bavaria, in conjunction with 1 
* ſome other ſtates of the Empire, had demonſ- A 
« trated how attentive he had been to maintain | 
« his rights ſince the guarantee of ere 
1 tic ſanction; and that his electoral highneſs 


being 


* „r r „ 


e * 
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, Pax T * being conſtant to his principles, thought him- 
II. “ ſelf obliged to neglect no opportunity, to ſe- 
cure himſelf and his family againſt the preju- 

1740. “ dices that might reſult from the acceptance of 

<< the ſaid guaranty; and as the arch-ducheſs had 

* challenged to herſelf the poſſeſſion of all the 

« kingdoms and dominions of the Auſtrian: ſuc- 

<6 ceſſion, the elector found himſelf indiſpenſa- 

«© bly obliged to proteſt in the moſt ſolemn 

* manner, againſt the order of ſucceſſion eſta- 

te bliſhed by the pragmatic ſanction, ſo prema- 

< ture, illegal, and prejudicial to his rights; 

s reſerving to himſelf, without any reſtriction, 

«© the maintenance of the ſaid rights, and thoſe 

“ of his family.” And on the | 4 ro of this 

memorial and - proteſt, - the Bavarian miniſter, 
without taking leave, abruptly departed, from 
the court of: Vienngsgs 2 ie hg 
Tnz Queen of Hungary being thus ſenſibly 
attacked in her legal ſucceſſion ; to vindicate her 
right, communicated by her miniſters to the 
diet, and foreign courts, a declaration in anſwer 
to the above memorial, whereby to invalidate 
the elector's pretenſions, That the eldeſt 
e e daughter of Ferdinand, and her deſcendants, 
<«- ought. to ſucceed immediately on failure of 
the iſſue male of the houſe of Auſtria z*?. her 
majeſty declared, ſuch a clauſe was ſo far from 
being mentioned in the will of the ſaid emperor, 
that, quite the contrary, it ſays . That the eldeſt 
daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand I. who 
«ſhould be then alive, ſhould ſucceed to the 
« two kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, 
with a preference when there were no de- 
4 ſcendants living from her three brothers; 
and that her majeſty, as eldeſt daughter of the 
aſt ſurvivor of the males, ought to have the pre- 
51251 . ference 
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ſtorm from another quarter, from whence as it 
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ference of ſucceſſion, according to the expreſs Cn a'v* 


diſpoſitions of the will ; eſpecially as it is a truth 


agreed by the civilians, that when a ſucceſſion is PR 
in diſpute, which does not exclude the females, 1740. 


they ought to be included under the denomina- 
tion of awful deſcendants; and that conſequent-' 
ly the electoral houſe of Bavaria had not the 
ſhadow of a pretenſion to diſpute a ſucceſſion 
with her majeſty, which God, niture, and all 
laws, and particularly the uſage of her archi- 
ducal family ſecured to her. 
As the Elector of Bavaria always proteſted a- 
por the pragmatic ſanction, the powers of 
urope were no ways ſurprized at theſe declara- 
tions, nor from his own abilities were their con- 
ſequences to' be dreaded, as his whole annual 
revenue never exceeded one million ſterling, and 
his forces were too feeble, without aſſiſtance, to 
aſſert his rights by the ſword. But the court of 
Munich, fince the treaty of Munſter in 1648, 
being wholly devoted to the intereſt of France; 
and it being conſpicuous, the court of Verſailles 
had long aſſiſted the electoral houſe, as a falcon 


fed and cheriſhed only to fly at the royal eagle 


of Auſtria on every opportunity; it was therefore 
juſtly to be ſuſpected, France, © notwithſtanding 
her declaration to preſerve the pragmatic ſanction, 
would enterfere in favour of the elector, either 
in the ſucceſſion, or in the election of an-emperor 
which the Elector of Mentz, as arch-chancellor 
of the empire, had fixed for the 16th of Febru- 
ary. ' The elector, during this year, was incapa- 
ble of any military operations to enforce his pre- 


tenſions, and contented himſelf with the reſult of 


the cabiner. Bur the tranquility of her Hunga- 
rian majeſty was diſturbed by a ſudden and violent 


was 
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| 
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was the leaft expected, it therefore occaſioned a 


more general ſurprize. | 


wo, Uron the death of the late emperor, no prince 


3740. 


in Europe gave greater aſſurances of his reſolution 
to ſupport the pragmatic ſanction than the King 
of Prufſiaz and it was univerſally believed he 
would be one of the firmeſt friends of the houſe 
of Auſtria, This young monarch, on the death 
of the emperor, recruited his regular 1 
and collected an army of 100,000 men. At 


this proceeding was diſregarded, becauſe all the 


princes in Germany were recruiting their 0 
to preſerve the empire from any occaſional dif- 
turbances; and it was more particularly imagin» 
ed, that his majeſty was ring to aſſiſt the 
Queen of Hungary againſt any attack from Bas» 


varia, Far otherwiſe tended the views of this 


enterprizing monarch ; he found himſelf at the 
head of a potent nation, with a ſtanding army of 
80,000 complete ſoldiers, and an annual revenue 
of two millions ſterling ; and grew impatient to 
manifeſt his own capacity, and the power of his 
arms, to the reſt of Europe. In this he was neither 
in want of powerful incentives, or plauſible pre- 


tences. He inſiſted on an inconteſtable right, in 
the royal and electoral family of Brandenburgh, 


to the principalities and lord ſhips of Jagerndorff, 
Lignitz, Brieg, Wohlau, Beuten, Oderberg, and 


other territories in the duchy of Sileſia z partly 


founded upon antient pacts of ſucceſſion and co- 


fraternity, between his predeceſſors in the electo- 


right to diſpoſe of under the permiſſion granted 


ral dignicy, and the dukes of Sileſia, Lignitz, 
Brieg, and Wohlau; as well as upon other con- 
trovertible titles. For George Frederick, Duke 
of Jagerndorff, having no children, by his laſt 
will, bequeathed that duchy, which he had a 


by 
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by Lewis King of Bohemia, to the Margrave Ca ae, 


George, who had purchaſed the duchy from the 
Lords of Schellenberg in 1524 ; and alſo the he- 
reditary lordſhips of 99 — Oderberg, Beu- 
ten, Tarnowitz, and other dependencies, to the 
electoral houſe of Brandenburg: which on his 
death deſcended to Joachim-Frederic, then E- 
lector of erung who took poſſeſſion ot 
the duchy of Jagurndorf and of all its depen- 
dencies; and in 1607 granted it to his youngeſt 
ſon, the Margrave John-George ; who, during 
the troubles of Bohemia, allying himſelf with 


I. 
1740, 


Frederic V. Elector Palatine, engaged in a 


bloody war with the Emperor Ferdinand II. 
the emperor afte diſpoſſeſſed the margrave 
of his duchy of Jagurndorf, and put him to the 


ban of the empire in the year 1623; under 


which he died the year following; and his ſon, 
being thus deprived of his patrimony, dying in 
1642, with him was extint the appana 


branch of Brandenburg to which Jagurndorf be- 


longed. The duchy then fell, with all its de- 
pendencies, to the electoral line, as an inherit- 
ance which by right belonged to the males of 
the family: and as his Pruſſian majeſty inſiſted, 
that even the children of a vaſſal, convicted of 
felony, could not be deprived of the natural 


tight they have to the fief of which the family 


has received the inveſtiture, becauſe they do noi 
hold their right of ſucceſſion of the laſt. * 
but of the wil and diſpoſition of the perſon from 
whom | their fief originally deſcends; and. that 


the laſt poſſeſſor of an hereditary fief, muſt tranſ- 


mit it to his relations of the collateral line; there- 


fore as the houſe of Auſtria had been in the poſ- 


ſeſſion and enjoyment of the duchy and revenues 


You. 1, Bh | almoſh 
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Paar almoſt a hundred years, his Pruffan (majeſty 


II. 


thought fit to reclaim it. 


—— ee Brieg, and Woh. 
#749; lau 


„the antient Dukes of Ligoit, deſcended 


from the Piaſto, were fovereigns in their domi- 
mens, and governed 1 them as a country free and 
hereditary m their family, without ſubjoction to 
nd of Poland or Bohemia, or even de- 
on any one. But in the year 1329, 
ered in bet es Jolin of Lutzenberg King 


4 Bohemia, as well their duchies and principali- 


ties, as cheir other eftates; declaring, as appears 
by the hrſt letters of inveſtiture, That the offer 
% was voluntary; that they 
7 tories as perſonal and 3 eſtates; and 
intended to hold them alſo for the future as 
« Hereditary fieſs, preſerving all their rights and 
* privileges.” And by other letters, granted 
by Ting Uladiflas in the year 1511, the fiefs 
and ftztes of Lignitz, are declared To be he- 
* reditary and alienable ; fo that the Dukes of 
0 "RE ſnould preſerve their antient privileges 
|, mortgage, or alienate all their eſtates 
polſeffors ? Upon this Robert Frederic, 

Pike vf Li executed a treaty of Union and 
rereditary cofraternity with Joachim the ſecond, 
Rector of Brandenburg, in the year 1537, fign- 


ecl and confirmed by oath; whereby the Duke 


of Lignitz, by conſent -of the myo 2 
Fate. and other his ſubjetts, 

igt in caſe he < ka his male 3 wy 

e whhoe l e male, that all his principa- 

2 lifes and eftares, and all that his x78 06-9 

* mould leave behind them, ſhould belong to 

* the Elector Joachim and his heirs mals, from 

eration to generation for ever; and in fail- 

+ the thereof, to ig brother Prince John, Mar- 

grave 


poſſeſſed their terri- 


— 
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the original acts, as authentic proofs of his 
right % - ' (AL, . ' 
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« grave of Brandenburg; in like manner; and in CMA. 


« default of them, to ſuch of the Margraves of 


Franconia who ſhould ſit ori the electoral w——— 
«. thfone: And that when ſuch caſe ſhould hap- 1740. 


40 — it ſhould be lawful for the Elector of 
Brandenburg to put himſelf actually in poſſeſ- 
«« ſton of the territories of Lignitz, Brieg; Woh- 
«lan, and all their appertenances, his houſe 
« having already received the homage of them; 
« with a reſeryation, to render the ſervices due to 
% the crown of Bohemia. But on the 18th of 

May 15346, Ferdmand IJ. King of Bohemia, 
pabliſhed an edict, declaring· That the Duke 
«6 of Lignitz had not à right to make hereditary 
«© treaties of cofratermity; and the king, as 
Lord Paramount of the fiefs of Sileſia, annulled 
and aboliſhed the ſame; obliging the Duke of 
Lignitz, and his two ſons, to renounce the trea- 
ty with the houſe of Brandenburg, though they 
had confirmed it by a folemn oath; and even 
forced them to acknowledge, that after the death 
of the laſt male of their family, the duchies and 
principalicies of 'Lignitz, Brieg, and Wohlau, 


aught by right immediately to revert to the King 
of Bohemia Neef Ltr e. F | 


Tuts was looked upon -beth by the Duke of 
Lignitz and Elector of Bra: A uryuſt 3 
tor that the treaty was neither prejudicial to the 
crown of Bohemia, MY from the in- 
feofiment of the country of Ligritz, and its ap- 
purtenances. The elector maintained the validity 
df the treaty, and vindicated his right, acquired 
in ſo lawful a manner, with à reſolution to 
preſerve the ſame to his family 3 and kept 
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Tux male line of the Dukes of Lignitz be- 
coming extinct, by the death of George-William, 


Ain the year 1675, the duchies of Lignitz, Brieg, 
1740. and Wohlau, fell to the electoral houſe of Bran- 


denburg. On this occaſion, the Elector Frede- 
ric- William, ſurnamed the Great, did not ne- 
glect repreſenting to the Imperial court the right 
he, had to the ſucceſſion of Lignitzz and upon 
his reiterated ſollicitations, the Emperor Leopold 
ordered the Chancellor of Lignitz to examine 
into, and ſend him his opinion on the affair: 
but the chancellor's report being diſatisfactory to 
the Imperial court, in the years 1685 and 1686, 
endeavours were uſed for adjuſting the contro- 
verted rights by an agreement; and the Imperi- 
al court, to facilitate the means of obtaining it, 
conſented to deliver to the elector the circle of 
Schibus, ſituated in Sileſia, and the ceſſions of 
the Prince of Lichtenſtein's pretenſions to cer- 
tain lordſhips of Eaſt-Frieſeland, amounting to 
great ſums. The offer was accepted, and a trea- 
ty was accordingly concluded; but at the fame 
time as this convention was made with the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, the Imperial miniſter ſecret- 
ly engaged the eleforal prince his ſon, to pro- 
miſe, that upon his coming to the regency of 
the ſtates, he would reſtore all that was yielded 
up to the elector his father, and annul the con- 
vention that had been made after ſo many diffi- 
culties z and this miniſter having drawn up rever- 
ſals, or an act of ſecurity, to that — 6 after 
many importunities, obtained the electoral prince's 
hand to the faid reverſals; whereby the elector 
was deceived in the acquiſition of Schibus, and 
his ſon, by the greateſt artifice and invention, 
drawn into a private negotiation, to the preju- 
dice of the whole electoral family. Frederic- 

3 William 
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William dying in the year 1686, his fon Frede- Cn Ar. 
ric III. ſucceeded him in the electorate, and a- IJ. 
terwards became firſt King of Pruſſia. As ſoon wu 
as that prince had taken poſſeſſion of the regen- 1740. 
cy, the houſe of Auſtria demanded the execution 
of what was contained in the reverſals; but the 
elector acquainting his miniſters of the tranſacti- 
on, deſired their opinion on the affair; and upon 
a mature deliberation, their advice was, ** That 
«« the reverſals in queſtion, being contrary to 
| the conventions made in the houſe of Branden- 
| „burg, and having been ſubreptitiouſly ob- 
Y “ tained, were neither binding according to 
| „law, nor according to natural right.” It was 
thus repreſented to the Auſtrian miniſtry, and 
the reverſals demanded back again: but the 


f Chancellor of Bohemia, refuſing to deliver them, 
f anſwered, <* That if his electoral highneſs would 
hs % not reſtore the country of Schibus, it ſhould 
ebe 're-taken by force.” Some years paſſed 
- with fruitleſs ſolicitations, and nothing being 
© determined in the affair of Schibus, at length the 
„ elector, growing weary of this whole negotiation, 
— in the year 1695 re- delivered the country to the 
— Imperialiſts, on payment of an inconſiderable 
f ſum, without any renunciation of the four princi- 
d palities of Jagurndorf, Lignitz, Brieg, and Woh- 
1 lau. Therefore his Pruſſian majeſty affirmed, 
i- that as ſoon as the houſe of Auſtria re-entered on 
Fe the poſſeſſion of Schibus, which had been ceded 
r by it as an equivalent for thoſe duchies in Sileſia, 
2 the royal and electoral houſe of Pruſſia re- entered 
IC alſo'to the rights ſhe had on thoſe duchies, which 
d had been kept up by ſucceſſion ; eſpecially as the 
1, houſe of Auſtria could not perform her promiſe 
u- in relation to the pretentions of the houſe of 
c- Lichtenſtein. And as a further conſideration for 
m | by the 
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Patt the Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, to reſtore 
II. t keaft to the houſe of Brandenburg the prinei- 
Wy palitiesand Jordfhips in Sileſia that — 
1745. to it, his Pruffian majeſty infiſted, that thoſe 
duckies are hereditary dts addy in-thet indie 
nne, and were never tranſmitted to the females; 
beſides thoſe ſtates had furrendered a formal 
homage to the houſe of Brandenburg: and as 
the electors had never been able to obtain re- 
dreſs, on account of the great to which 
the hoaſe of Auſtria had by fitting on 
the Imperial throne ; on the declenſion of their 
grandeur, his Pruſſian majeſty * the op- 


N of afferting his rights 


0 


From the invaſion of SILESIA 1 De- 
cember 1740, to the ſurrender of 
Barts in 1741; containing the 
ſiege of GLocaw, and battle of 


| MouwtirTz. 


''S-there were ſeveral claimants to diſpute 
the Imperial fuccefſion, his Pruſſian ma- 
25 without conforming to the laws of the gol- | 
den bull, by entering his claim to any part of 2 


Stleſin, and ſubmirting to the deciſion of the I. hy 
perial 
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perial diet, with the utmoſt celerity aſſembled Cn ae, 


an army at Berlin, and on the 4th of December 


1740, entered Sileſia at the head of 30, ooo men, 


when his majeſty made the ne 8. Arnatho 


his troops: 
«+ Gentlemen, I do not conſider you as my dub. 
6c 4 Jes, but as my friends; you haye at all times 
given marks _ rable valour : I ſhall 
nt at your enterprizes, and you 
« be pr —— — and as for any 
0 that fhall diſtinguiſn chemſelves, by their cou- 
© rage and zeal for my ſervice, I reward 
them, not. as a king but as a father.“ 
Tnouon his Pruſſian majeſty had thus put 
himſelf in a capacity of acquiring his claim in the 
field, he did not negle& to obtain an accommo- 
dation in the cabinet : for this purpoſe, the Count 
de Gotter and the Baron de Borck, his miniſters 
pu rt Srv Vienna, purſuant to his inſtructi- 


tack on the Auftrian dominions by the Electors of 
Saxony and Bavaria, laid the 5 propoſals 
before her Hungarian 

iſt © THAT his n 3 was ready 
4 22 all his forces, to guaranty the dominions 

poſſeſſed by the houſe of Auſtria i in Germany, 
inſt all invaders. 

17 Fox this end he would enter into a ſtrict 
& alliance with the courts of Vienna, Ruſſia, and 
the Maritime powers. 

gd He would uſe all his intereſt to 


5 procure 
© the Imperial dignity for the Duke of Lor- 


rain, and to ſupport his election againtt all 
* oppoſers. 

4th To put the court of Vienna into a _ 
& ſtate of defence, he would 1 
nich it with two millions of florins. ; — 


« Au p 


ons, grounded upon the apprehenſions of an at- 


—— . nt — — — 
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« Anp that for ſuch ſubſtantial ſervices,” his 
* Pruflian majeſty expected the entire and abſo- 


ute ceſſion of all Sileſia; not only as his right, 
1740. „ but as his reward for the toils and hazards 


« which he might incur in the career that he 
c was entered upon, for the lafety and glory of 
« the houſe IONS OY 3% — 
Tnis propoſition was upon wi 
concern ee by the anc of Vienna; 
yet his Pruſſian majefty inſtructed the Count de 
Gotter, to be indefatigable in his endeavours P 
induce the court of Vienna, to lagk with lefs 
3 n the plans and views his ma majeſty x" 
_ to himſelf, for the welfare and ſecurity 
o the houſe of Auſtria; and to, repreſent to the 
Duke of Lorrain, that although his majeſty. had 
demanded the entire ceſſion of Sileſia, he might 


| pore make ſome abatement, and content him- 


f with a part of that country; provided the 
Queen of Hungary would enter into a reaſonable 
and ſincere accommodation with him, and to 
contract ſtrict engagements that might conſiſt 
with their mutual intereſts. The king alſo au- 
ee the Count de Gotter to declare verbally, 

his Pruſſian majeſty would be very ready to 
embrace every opportunity for aſſiſting the 
Queen of Hungary to maintain the grandeur 
of her family, and —_ her for the loſs of 


_ Stlefia. 


From this the court of Vienna inferred, that 
his Pruſſian majeſty founded the entrance of. his 
troops into Sileſia, upon the neceſſity of guaran- 
teeing the houſe of Auſtria againſt ſome other 
8 ready to ſwallow it up; and on the exper 

iency-of ſacrificing a part of their dominions for 


: faving the reſt: though it was evident that the 


2 > dominions enjoyed a perfect 1 
when 
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- King of Pruſſia, — was ſure ſhe could not 
be — with having neglected any oppor- 
tunity to cultivate itz j 6: without the leaſt in- 
fringement of that principle ſhe could not help 
marking. « That the band, by which all the 

members of the empire were united, founded 
+ upon the cleareſt ſtipulation of the golden bul}, 
«© obliges them all, to 8.894 any one of them, 
6 — ſhall be attacked in the dominions which 


make a part in the Germanic body; and 


<« this was in effect the ſubſtance. of his Pruſſian 
* majeſty's firſt propoſal; though it did not ex-· 
“tend ſo far as the engagement reſulting from 
e the guaranty of the pragmatic ſanction, with 
„ which the whole empire was charged. The 
** queen gratefully acknowleged the good in- 
e tentions of his Pruſſian majeſty, with regard 
„to the election of the emperor; but as the 
election ought to be free, and to be made in 
« the manner preſcribed by the. golden bull; ſo 


| «© ſhe was of opinion, that nothing had a greater 


te tendency to obſtruct it, than the diſturbances 
te raiſed in the heart of the empire. Shealledged, - 
« that what his Pruſſian majeſty. had already 
6 taken from Sileſia, under pretence of ſubſiſt - 
og his troops there, added to the immenſe 
« damage that reſulted from the ruin of the 
« country, ſurpaſſed the two millions offered her 
« majeſty by the King of Pruſſia. —Her ma- 
* jeſty declared, that ſhe had no manner of in- 
<<. tention to begin her reign by diſmemberingher. 
e doaminions, and thought herſelf obliged in, 
10 honour and conſcience to maintain the prag- 
You. I. Co « matic 


when his Prufſian majeſty entered them ſword in Cn r. 
Her Hungarian majeſty, in her anſwer II. 

to the declarations of the Pruſſian miniſter, xxx 
preſſed all poſſible regard to the friendſhip. of 1740. 


— — —  — = — 
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PaRT © matic ſanction againſt any infraftion of it; 
II. «and from thence it followed, that ſhe could 
not conſent to the entire ceſſion of Sileſia, or of 
1940. 4 any part of that duchy. Nevertheleſs ſhe was 
[ & till ready to renew the fincereſt friendſhip 
& with the King of Pruſſia, provided it might 


e be done without ſuch infraction of the prag- 


- «+. matic ſanction, and on the Pruſſian troops 
immediately retiring from her dominions. 
And that this, in her majeſty's opinion, was 
the only method conſiſtent with equity and 

- * ,*< uſtice, with the fundamental laws of the em- 
* pire, with the public welfare, and the bal- 
lance of power in Europe; and was conſe- 


« quently the only ſtep that could be conducive 


E tothe true glory of his Pruſſian majeſty.” The 


% Queen moſt earneſtly intreated his Pruffian 
« majeſty to embrace this method, and conjured 


him to it by all the confiderations that might 


* poſſibly make an impreſſion upon the heart of 
* a great prince.” | we | 

\ Poss1BLY the refuſal of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, might have been animated on the great 
confidence ſhe repoſed in the aſſiſtance of his 
Britannic majeſty ; ſince in compenſation for a 


_ releaſe of part of Sileſia, and to the reſtoration 


of a part of that duchy his Pruſſian majeſty 
had an indiſputable right, the king offered 
bis whole force to continue her Hungarian ma- 


jelty in poſſeſſion of all the other dominions ſhe 


inherited from her father, together with hls 
whole intereſt to ſet the grand duke wporr the 
Imperial throne; which. was a propoſal of the 


higheſt conſequence, and worthy of the moſt 
ready acceptance; but as it was then heard with 
re luctance, ſo the court of Vienna had afterwards 


an oecaffon of condemning their own obſtinaey, 
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my, at laſt found themſelves obliged to purchaſe 


his friendſhip on ſeverer terms than what he had 


formerly propoſed. 

His Pruſſian majeſty immediately diſpatched 
letters in juſtification of his conduct to the diet at 
Ratiſbon, and to his miniſters reſiding at foreign 
courts, repreſenting, 4 That his troops had not 
«entered Sileſia with any ill intention, but only 
to ſecure from imminent danger his inconteſti- 
“ble right to that duchy. That he had no de- 


* ſign to prejudice any perſon, much leſs the 


„ archiducal family of Auſtria, of which he 
would give convincing proofs to all the world: 
6, that he would do his utmoſt to maintain the 
conſtitutions of the empire, and ſhould be 


| 403 
and after feeling the force of ſo puiflant an ene- CMA p. 


' 
1740. 


glad to employ his forces to preſerve the 


rights, liberties; and privileges of all its mem- 
bers and ſtates entire; and that the empire in 
* general might be ſecured againſt any man- 
a, — of invaſion, and furniſhed with a worthy 
66 ead.“ * 

Tux exerciſe of his Pruſſian majeſty's pen did 


not retard the preparations for the uſe of his 


ſword. As he had made a conſiderable progreſs 
in Sileſia without any oppoſition, he publiſhed a 


manifeſto, Aſſuring the inhabitants of his fa- 


„ your and good will: and that by reaſon of the 
e extinctiou of the male line in the houſe of Auſ- 
<« tria, that family was expoſed to many fad 
© events, ſome of which had already manifeſted 
i themſelves, and others were on the point of 
«burſting out like a general conflagration, 


„ wherein the duchy of Sileſia might happen to 


be involved, the preſervation and proſperity 
e of which his majeſty always had the more at 
t heart, becauſe it ſerved as a bulwark for his 


C c-2 te ſecu- 
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Paar ( ſecurity, and chat of his dominions in the em- 


« pire; and to prevent ſuch as thought they had 


a a rightful claim to the hereditary dominions 
1740. of the houſe of Auſtria from invading Sileſia, 


he had been obliged to march his forces into 
« this duchy, to cover it againſt any attack: 
„ and as by ſo doing, he had no manner of in- 
<<. fention-to prejudice or diſoblige the Queen of 
« Hungary, with whom he had refolved, and 
0 carneſtly wiſhed, to maintain a. ſtrict friend- 
$* ſhip, as well as with all the Auſtrian family, 
“ and after the example of his predeceſſors to 
contribute to their true intereſt and preſerva- 
tion. Therefore the inhabitants of Sileſia 
< might be aſſured, that they had no hoſtility 
<« to fear either from him or his troops; but 
<« that on the contrary, they ſhould find the full 
«© effects of his royal protection and powerful 
© ſupport, by being maintained in the enjoy- 
** ment of their lawful rights and privileges. 
& And his majeſty firmly truſted, that theſe 
<<. gracious offers and declarations, would make 
them cautious of doing or attempting any 
** thing, in any manner whatſqever againſt his 


* majeſty, and of undertaking any thing that 


might oblige him hereafter, Mainſt his will, 
* to have a recourſe to other meaſures, which 
e might be attended with ſuch fatal conſe- 
„% quences as they could thank none but them- 
« ſelves for.” | b RITA 

+ To oppoſe the effects of this manifeſto, the 
Count Schaffgotſch, director of the regency of 
Sileſia, publiſhed a counter declaration, . That 
*© as the queen was perſuaded that the King of 
«© Pruſſia might have been induced to take-this 
*© ſtep by the advice of ſome evil-minded perſons, 
** the hoped from the equity of that prince, _ 
. | 2 «he 
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« he wauld not deny to withdraw his troops; Cu A. 
« and that if his Pruſſian majeſty refuſed to do II. 
& ſo, the queen declared to her own ſubjefty, OV 
“ and to thoſe of foreign powers who had any 1740. 
mortgage upon Sileſia, that ſhe could not 
« take wpon her to anſwer the evil conſequences 
+ which might reſult therefrom ; proteſting, 
that ſhe never intended to conſent to the in- 
+ troducing any innovations in the duchy of Si- 
6&:32efia?* | 15 2 
Tur Hungarian forces in Sileſia were too in- 
confiderable to oppoſe the rapid progreſs of his 
Pruſſian majeſty; and as very few of the towns 
were fortified, his army met with no oppoſition 
in their march, till they approached Great Glo- 
gaw, a ſtrong city on the Oder, near the con- 
tines of Poland, where Count Wenceſlaws Wal- 
lis commanded a {mall Auſtrian garriſon, and 
refuſed the Pruſſians admittance, reſolving to 
defend the place to the laſt extremity. There- 
fore the King of Pruſſia, thinking it neceſſary to 
get to Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, as foon as 


poſſible, left a body af his troops under the com- 


mand of Prince Leopold of Anhalt- Deſſau, to 


form the blockade of Glogaw, and proceeded 


with the main body of his army, conſiſting of 
about ' 25,000 men, to Breſlau. On the 224 
of December, his majeſty entered that city, at- 
tended by only thirty of his life · guards, where 
he was received with great demonſtrations of joy. 
He immediately promiſed the inhabitants that 
they ſhould enjoy all their antient privileges, par- 
ticularly that of not having a garriſon in their 
city 3 upon condition however that his troops 
ſhould have a free paſſage through the city, that 
they ſhould lodge in the ſuburbs, be allowed to 
erect magazines there, and that the city ſhould 


engage 


5 
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Pak engage to receive no Auſtrian garriſon: all which 


II. 
* gc" 


conditions they agreed to, and the more readily, 
as intimidated at the approach of ſo formidable 
an army. His majeſty likewiſe promiſed his in- 


dulgence and protection to the roman catholics of 


the whole province of Sileſia; but nevertheleſs, 


when he found any large magazines of corn or 
other proviſions in their religious houſes, he took 
the liberty to appropriate them to his own uſe, 
telling the recluſe devotees, He never heard 
<< that the apoſtles, whoſe example they pretend- 
«ed to follow, had ever any magazines.“ The 
Pruſſians triumphantly continued their march, 
without any blood being ſhed, till they arrived 
at the ſmall caſtle of Ottmachaw, ſituated near 
the river Neiſs, where there was an Auſtrian gar- 
riſon of five complete companies of grenadiers, 


in all about 250 men. A Pruſſian officer was 


ſent to ſummon the garriſon to ſurrender, and 
having advanced too near before he ordered the 
drummer to beat a parley, the Auſtrians fired, 
and ſhot the drummer and the officer's horſe 
dead upon the ſpot; but aſter a gallant reſiſtance 
of twenty - four hours, and the loſs of great part 
of their men, the brave Auſtrians were obliged 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. The 
Pruſſians in this attack loſt a major of engineers, 
and about forty private men. Near the ſame 
place, and about the ſame time, there was a 
ſkirmiſh between a party of Pruſſian huſſars, and 
Prince Lichtenſtein's regiment of dragoons, in 
which the Pruſſian lieutenant and ſeveral huſſars 
were cut to pieces; and afterwards, upon the 
approach of a large body of Pruſſians, the Auſ- 
trians retired to the other ſide of the river Neiſs, 


where their troops grew daily more numerous, 
buy the arrival of regiments from Hungary, Mo- 


ravia, 
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ravia, and Bohemia, to form an army under the Ch, 
command of Count Neuperg, to oppoſe the II. 
King of Pruſſia; who thereupon' ſent orders to 
Berlin for the march of ſeveral other regiments 
into Sileſia. | 8 | 

O the 5th of January his Pruſſian majeſty 1741. 
ſummoned the town of Neiſs to ſurrender ; but 
the garriſon, inſtead of complying, fired upon 
the colonel and trumpeter who were ſent with 
the meſſage: whereupon the Pruſſians began to 
bombard the place, which they continued for 
three days; but from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and deep ſnows, the ſoldiers could not 
form the ſiege, as the cold was too ſevere to per- 
mit them to live in trenches: therefore after the 
bombardment they retired, and the King of 
Pruſſia, with his brother Prince William, ſer out 
for Berlin, where they arrived the 18th of the 
ſame month, leaving the army in Sileſia to the 
command of the Velt-Marſhal Count Schwerin, 
who upon hearing that Lieutenant-General Brown, 
with a ſmall body of Auſtrian troops, had re- 
treated towards Jagurndorf, 3 his march 
in purſuit of the Auſtrians, and the latter having 
left Jagurndorf and taken poſt at Gratz upon 
the river Mora, the velt-marſhal attacked them 
upon the 14th, and after ſome ſmall reſiſtance, 
paſſed the river, and forced the enemy into Mo- 
ra via. , ö , | „ 
Tux Pruſſians having thus made themſelves 


c * —_— 


in maſters of Sileſia, as far as the frontiers of Mo- 
ars ravia, except great Glogaw, Nieſs, and a few 
he other places, which they could not beſioge dur- 


ul- ing the ſeverity of the winter; they turned to- 
iſs, wards the ſouthernmoſt parr of Sileſia, bordering 
us, upon Hungary; where, in the beginning ot 
lo- February, Major-General de la Motte, with a 

nt con- 
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Pat confiderable detachment from the Pruſſian army, 
II. made himſelf maſter of Jabluſcka, upon the 
was) river Ele, near the Capathian mountains, after 


1741. 


having granted the garriſon an honourable capi- 
tulation. Jabluncka is a ſtrong town with # good 


| fortreſs, and from its near fituation to Hungary, 


may be juſtly termed: the key of Sileſia into that 
kingdom. The Ptuſſians by this acquiſition, made 
themſelves maſters of the whole province of Sile- 
fia, where they had already an army of 28,550 
eftetive men, and thoſe ordered to be in readi- 
neſs to march thither, amounting to 5,650, 


| when joined, would compoſe an army of 54, 200 


Tus rigour of the ſeaſon prevented the Pruſ- 
fians from carrying on their deſigns againſt the 
fortified. places in Sileſia; but on the 10th of 
February his Pruſſian majeſty joined his army at 
Scheidweidnitz, where he fixed his head quarters; 
and after having concerted a plan for the attack 
of Glogaw with Prince Leopold, who command - 


ed the 50 that formed the blockade there, 
4th. 


for the commmandants of the Pruſſian battallions, 


on the 24th of February, his majeſty ſent the 
rus orders to carry this plan into execution, 

y immediately attacking the town ſword in 
hand. Early the next morning his highneſs ſent 


and declared to them, that the place muſt be 
e the very next night, The diſpoſitions to 


made for that purpoſe was given them in writ- 


ing, and the captains that were to lead on the 


o'clock the troops began to put themſelves under 


firlt detachments were ſhewed what places they 
were to enter at. During this interval of the 
attack,, the Pruſſians cleaned and freſh charged 
their arms, and made every other diſpoſition with 
the leaſt poſſible noiſe : night came on; at eight 


arms, 
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arms, and the prince, having prepared every CHAP. 

thing for the purpoſe, ordered the troops to de- II. 
file from the villages, where they were quartered, .. 
towards the town, where they arrived about ten, 1741. 
with the greateſt order and ſilence imaginable,  *' 
unperceived by the garriſon, At three quarters 

after eleven, they all advanced very ſoftly to the 

foot of the glacis, where they arrived preciſely as 
the clock ſtruck. twelve. That moment the 

troops, leaping over the firſt palliſadoes, flung 
themſelves into the covered way, and ſpreading 

to the right and left, killed or diſarmed every 
Auſtrian they found there. This gave the alarm, 

and the Pruſsians were expoſed to a fire from the 
ramparts, which at tae ſame time alarmed the 

town; but this did not hinder the Pruſsians from 

puſhing on, for they inſtantly deſcended into the. 

ditch,” and advanced to the foot of the rampart 

which was thirty-four foot high, with a ſlope of 

ten foot, and by conſequence very troubleſome, 
to climb, eſpecially after a ſharp. froſt of two 
days which made it very ſlippery footing ; not- 
withſtanding. which, and in ſpite of the fire from 
the top, the Pruſsians undertook the aſcent: 
Prince Leopold and the 1 0 Charles, with 
five or ſix others, were the. firſt that got to the; 
top of the courtine, and were ſoon joined by the 
ſecond battalion of Prince Leopold's regiment, 
and four companies of grenadiers, one of which, 
companies ſeized a baſtion on the right, and 
another did the ſame on the left ; whilſt the prince, 
with the reſt that had got up, marched to the 
gate of the caſtle, which it was , neceſſary. to. 
break. open, and à dozen 9 nd6's were et. 
about it; but as ſoon as they had made ſome, 
holes in the gate, there came a ſhower of bullet, 
through from the grenadiers of the garriſon, cha. 
Vo, I, | D ws , ? had 
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Parr had poſted thither, headed by the Generals Wal- 


lis and Reyſki, but did not ſtay long, for Prince 


Leopold cauſing the fire to be returned through 
1741. the ſame chaſms in the gate, General Reyſki re- 


ceived two wounds in the rim of his belly, the 

renadiers fled with all ſpeed, and General Wal- 
is was obliged to follow them; then the gate 
was laid open, and the Pruſsians entered with 
drums beating into the caſtle, and from thence 
into the town. Two other attacks having been 
carried on at the ſame time, and executed with 
the ſame vigour and diſpatch, the three detach- 
ments arrived together in the ftreets of the city. 
All the reſiſtance that was made in the ramparts 
was defeated by the Pruſsians, with bayonets 
fixed at the end of their muſquets. The con- 
ſternation was very great among the garriſon, 
inſomuch that four Pruſsian grenadiers of Glaſi- 
nap's regiment, which were the laſt that came 
upon the ramparts, having miſſed their compa- 
ny, went to the right inſtead of the left, and 
came to the neck of a baſtion where one of the 
Auftrian captains was poſted with fifty-two men : 


the Pruſsians, being a little ſurprized at firſt, 


ts of retreating ; but on a ſudden they re- 
ſolyed to act the part of deſperadoes, and at- 
rack them; accordingly they puſhed on with 
their bayonets, and called out to the Auſtrians 
to lay down their arms, which ſtruck them with 
ſach a pannic, and being deceived by the dark- 
neſs of the night, they obeyed ; whereupon three 


of the grenadiers ſtood centry over them, while 


the fourth went to ſeek a reinforcement, which 
he ſoon found, While the Pruſsian grenadiers 
were clearing the ramparts, the battalions enter. 
ed the town by the avenues which the former 


had opened, - and ſeized the governor's main 


guard, 
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guard, with the colours, and all they found CH A. 
there; and as the garriſon could afterwards II. 

make no reſiſtance, they ſurrendered themſelves w—— 

priſoners of war. This put an end to the whole 1741. 

affair: the Pruſsians obſerved ſuch an exact diſ⸗ 

cipline, that not a citizen was hurt, nor a houſe 

plundered, which very much added to the glory 

of the enterprize. - This moſt extraordinary and 

glorious attempt was all rmed in little more 

than an hours time. The loſs of the Pruſsians 

was only about thirty or forty private men killed, 

and about fifty or ſixty wounded, which was very 

inconſiderable in an aſſault of this kind. The 

Auſtrians loſt about 150 men; and the priſoners 

taken upon this occaſion, were the Generals Walk 

lis and Reyſki, of whom the latter was danger- 

ouſly wounded ; three colonels, one heutenant- 

colonel, two majors, eleven captains, fourteen 

lieutenants, eight enſigns, one adjutant, one 

quarter-maſter, ninety- nur ſerjeants, and 931 

ſoldiers, of whom 286 entered into the Prufsian 

ſervice. The Pruſsians found in the place fifty 

braſs cannon, a grrat quantity of powder, and 

the military cheſt, with 2 3,000 florins in it. 

Nornivo but the good- will, the vivacity and 

obedience of the Pruſsian troops, the diſpoſition 

for the whole attack, and the good order with 

which it was executed, could have ſecured the 

Pruſsians from a loſs much more conſiderable z 

for it is playing a deſperate game to attack ſword 

in hand, but the more ſo without cannon, and 

even without ſcaling-ladders, to aſſault a place 
regularly fortified with a good covered way, 
well palliſadord, with chevaux de friſe, beſides 
another palliſado at the foot of a rampart thirty- | 
four feet in height, very ſteep, and defended by ö 
a number of very fine v4 of ordnance ; m= 
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Pax r all this with four battalions and eighteen compa- 


nies of grenadiers. Prince Leopold commanded 


the firſt attack, and the Margrave Charles the 
1741. ſecond, whoſe meaſures were ſo well concerted 


and conducted. that the centries did not ſee the 


Pruſsians till they had got over the palliſadoes. It 


is probable, that had the garriſon diſcovered the 


approach (of the Pruſsians, and taken to their 


arms ſooner, the enterprize might have miſcar- 
ried ; but the Pruſsian forces made ſuch extraor- 
dinary diſpatch, that they were actually on the 


march ia the ſtreets, before the garriſon, who 


little expected ſuch an attack, were in a poſture 
to defend their ramparts.” 


Born the nobility and burghers | rformed 


| homage to his Pruſsian majeſty, which was re- 


ceived by Prince Leopold and the Ma 
Charles. His majeſty was ſo pleaſed at this ex- 
pedition, that he ordered a treble diſcharge of 


the artillery, and the forces in the town, and 


appointed Te Deum to be ſung in all the church- 
es the ſunday following. 


Tux reduction of this important place ardutly 


gelbes the conqueſt of Sileſia, for Neiſs and 
ö were the two only places, of conſequence in 
0 


ö eee to che power of his Prufban 


| majeſty 


Taz Pruſſian ſtorm this npeading over the 


| head of her Hungarian majeſty, though gloomy 


as the ſky; ſeemed above her, and ruinous as the 
landſcape appeared below, there was ſtill an o- 


pening through which a ray of hope had room 


to flatter and ſooth her diſcontented mind; her 
dependance on the maritime powers, particular- 
ly his Britannic majeſty, inſpired her with a no- 


ble reſolution to repel the force of her enemies, 
| _ preſerve; her * from the violation of 


ſo 
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ſo many invaders. For this purpoſe, ſoon: after CAT! 
the ſurrender of Glogaw, the Auſtrian army aſſem- II. 
bled about Olmutz in Moravia, under the com- 
mand of Count Neuperg; and having received ad- 1741. 


vice that the King of Pruſſia intended to attack 
Brieg and Niels, it was thereupon reſolved in a 
grand council of war, that the Auſtrian army 
mould march into Sileſia, and endeavour to pre- 
vent the loſs of thoſe two fortreſſes. Accordingly 
the army marched ſoon after, and his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty being informed that they were advanced into 
Sileſia, and marching directly towards him, he 
immediately drew together all the troops he could, 


and made the neceſſaty diſpoſitions for a battle. 


Ox monday the 10th of April the two armies 
met, and engaged at Molwitz, a village about a 
league to the north of Neis. The battle began 
about two o' clock in the afternoon, and was ſharp 
and bloody on both ſides: in the beginning the 
Auſtrians drove back and put into diſorder the 
left wing of the Pruſſians, at which Lieutenant- 
General Count Schulenbourg commanded, who 
had the misfortune to be killed at the firſt onſet; 
but the confuſion was ſoon redreſſed by ſome re- 


giments of foot ſent to ſupport the right wing, 


and by the grenadiers which: his Pruſſian majeſty 
had intermixed with his horſe, upon information 
that the Auſtrians were ſuperior to him in caval- 


ry. The attack on the Pruſſians right wing was 


as warm as that on the leſt, five ſquadrons of 
Schulenbourg's dragoons having been almoſt all 
deſtroyed. The regiment of carabineers of Count 


Wartinſlebin ſuffered alſo very much, as did the 
firſt battalion of guards; which had ſixteen offi- 


cers killed or wounded out of tweney-five, The 
action laſted till ſix in the evening, when the 


Auſtrians thought proper to retire, which "_ 
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ParT did in good order under the cannon of Nieſs, 
II. leaving the field of battle to the Pruſſians. The 
Wa whole loſs of the Auſtrians, according to the Pruſ- 
3741. ſian account, was 4.,000, killed; wounded, or taken 
- priſoners; and of the Prukians about 600 killed, 

and 1, 200 wounded: though the Auſtrians a- 

- greed pretty nearly with this account, as to the 
number they had killed and wounded, vet they 
reported that the Pruſians loſt double the num- 

ber. The officers of diſtinction killed and 
wounded in this battle, were, on the: fide of 
the Pruſsians, Lieutenant-General Count Schu- 
lenbourg, the Colonel rave Frederic of 
Brandenburg, Colonel Bork, Lieutenant: Colonel 
Fitzgerald, the Majors Knobelſdorf and Secken- 

dorf, Mr Mullendorf, one of his majeſty's pages, 
and the maſter of the king's houſhold, killed; 
Field-Marſhal Schwerin, the Lieutenant- Gene- 
rals Marcwitz and Kleiſt, Major. General Mar- 
grave Charles of Brandenburg, the Colonels 
Prince William, brother to the margrave, War- 
tenſlebin, Rochau, and Fink, the king's aid de E 
camp, and Major 'Bork, wounded. And on the 
fide of the Auſtrians, the Generals Rimer and 
Goidi, the Colonel Count de Lanois, Killed; 
Field-Marſhal Neuperg, the Generals 4 
Grune, Kaihl, Lentulus, Frankenberg, and 

Prince Birkenfeld, wounded. OY 
Trovon the Auſtrians were obliged to — 
and for want of horſes. to leave ten pieces of can - 
non behind them, four of which they had taken 
from the Pruſſians at the beginning of the action, 
the Pruſſians had not much to boaſt of; and this 
was confirmed by the conſequences: for the Auſ- 
trian army retired only behind the river Neiſa, 
where they encamped, and the King of Pruſſia 
dd not tlünk proper to attack them a ſecond 
time; 
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ſurrendered on honourable terms. 
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time; but after making himſelf maſter of all that Cx a v. | 
rt of Sileſia to the north of the river Neiſs, II. 
twp continued encamped, ſometimes at one place. 
ſometimes at another, to the north of [that river; 1741« 
and the Auſtrians continued in their camp, ſome- 
times upon the fourth, and at other times on the 
north ſide of the ſame river: ſo that nothing but 
{kirmiſhes happened for a conſiderable time be- 
tween the two armies, though they were fre- 
2 within a few leagues, and ſometimes in 
ight of each other: but on the 23d of April his 
Pruſſian majeſty appeared before the town of 
Brieg, and the garriſon, after a ſhort relies; | 


CHAPTER III. 


From the treaty of NyMPHEN- 
BURGH to the treaty of H a- 
NOVER, 


HEN France, in conjunction with Spain 
W and Sardinia, in the year 1734, had 
raviſhed the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily from nA. 
the emperor, and annexed- thoſe two powerful III. 
dominions to the poſſeſſions of the | houſe o- 
Bourbon; ſhe reduced the forces of the houſe 
of ' Auſtria by 40,000 men, and two millions 
and a half of annual revenue, which were added 
to the oppoſite ſcale: ſhe now thought herſelt 
ſecure, of laying the foundation of ſuch debility 
in ſe hogls of Auſtria, ** | 

er 
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Parr her to reduce it lower when ſhe pleaſed, if ſhe 

II. ſhould find occaſion for it; and therefore thought 
it more prudent to lie by, after ſhe had done 
1741. this, till ſhe might, by the emperor's death, 
2 have opportunity to break the Auſtrian Succeſ- 
ſion, and avail herſelf of the aſſiſtance of the 

German princes to undertake that then, which 

ſne had no pretence to attempt during his life; 

and which muſt have inevitably drawn thoſe 

very powers of Germany againſt her, till that 

event happened. Much more ſhe could not have 

done without their aſſiſtance: ſhe had ſown, in 

all appearance, a laſting diſcontent. between the 

Empire and the Maritime Powers, diſuniting the 

only alliance that could eonfine her aſpiring 

views; ſhe. had it in her power to join Lor- 
rain to her own dominions, bringing her terri- 

tories above 150 miles more forward into Ger- 

many, and adding two kingdoms to another 

branch of the houſe of Bourbon: completing at 

the fame time, an entire influence over four 

Electors of the Empire, Palatine, Mentz, Triers, 

and Cologne; the effects of which were, after- 

wards viſibly ſeen, by the election of the Duke 

of Bavaria to the Imperial throne in the year 

1742. She was now enabled, at a much ſhorter 

warning, and with a much ſuperior force to at- 

tack the Empire on the firſt favourable oppor- 

- tunity : and by declining any farther advantage 

| for the preſent, ſhe carried a ſhew, of modera- 

tion and voluntary abſtinence, which ſhe. knew 

would effeftually deceive thoſe who abound and 

ſtrengthen her party, by their credulity in every 

ſtate of Europe. Therefore, after thus con- 
cluding a peace with the emperor in 1736, ſhe 

. lay diligently improving her time for the total 
+ | ſubverſion of the power of the houſe. of Auſ- 00 
ira, | 


c 
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tria. The period was arrived, France beheld Ca ae, 
with an eye of pleaſure, the preſent favourable III. 
opportunity of obſcuring, the luſtre of the Au 
trian line; and advancing a poor and powerleſs 1741. 
prince, of her own nomination, to the imperial 
throne; as this would kave the Germanic body 
unable to enter into any alliances with Great 
Britain and Holland, to obſtruct the aſpiring 
views of her unlimitted ambition. | 
Tak annihilation of the houſe of Auſtria, 
was the ſtrongeſt foundation France could fix on, 
to raiſe her dazling - ſuperſtructure of univerſal 
monarchy ;, ſhe had now the moſt favourable op- 
portunity to accompliſh, her reviving hopes, and 
| was intently engaged to ſuppreſs the greatneſs 
of her long 44, natural competitor, The moſt 

potent princes of the Germanic ſyſtem, had time 
immemorially, founded pretenſions. on the ſeve- 

ral parts of the Auſtrian dominions; but as the 
f Imperial crowa had been for ages, almoſt unin- 
terruptedly, enjoyed by the houſe of Auſtria, 
they, were deterred from aſſerting their claims by 
the too formidable power. of that family : and 
now excited by the policy, and inſinuations, of 
France, ſeized on the * period of avowing 
their pretenſions, and diſmembering the impe- 
rial houſe of Auſtria of her moſt conſiderable 
poſſeſſions. The moſt natural allies of the houſe 

of Auſtria, were certainly Great Britain and 
the States General; the union of theſe three 
powers -having always been the grand oppoſi- Pts 
tion againſt the pride and ambition of France, 

for which they had not only long preſerved de- 
fenſive alliances, but in the ſafety and preſerva- 
tion of each other, they were, even abſtractedly 
from theſe alliances, as nearly and eſſentially 
concerned as in their own :, yet as Great Britain 
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PaxT was engaged in a war with Spain, and the mini- 


ſry of London retaining an unworthy timidity 


—— of the force and menaces of France, the mini- 
1741. {try of Verfailles imagined the Britiſh govern- 


ment would be very parſimonious in their af- 
ſiſtance to the Queen of Hungary, and dreaded 
little.interruption in their wh projects, from 
à miniſtry who had but lately given too declara- 
tive proofs of _ cific ee e 3 
did they apprehend an ter danger from 
the Puck) for though this republic, 5 their al- 
liances with the houſe of Auſtria, were obliged 
NW po only a limitted ſuccour, but alſo 

eir whole force in cafefof neceſſity, and even 
to declare war with her aggreſſor, yet the French 
miniſtry knew the ſtates were much embarraſſed 
with debts, and too intractable to be eaſily in- 
duced to give them an increaſe. In this ſitua- 
tion the Queen of Hungary lay expoſed to the 


envy and invidious artifices of France, for that 


ower to plume herſelf with the ſpoils of the 
perial eagle, and mount with the omnipotence 
of antient Rome, to the'utmoſt ſublimity of hu- 
man ambition. 55 ina 
Tax French miniſter at Vienna, during the 
diſturbances in Sileſia, continued to give the 
queen the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the good inten- 
tions of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; h at 
the ſame time the French miniſtry privately, in 
conjunction with the Elector of Bavaria, were 
undermining the noble column that ſupported 
the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria. | 
Fon this purpoſe, Marſhal Belleiſle had project- 
ed a ſcheme, to advance the Elector of Bavaria 
into the Imperial throne, and to ſtrip the houſe 
of Auſtria of her hereditary dominions : it gain- 
ed the approbation of the French miniſtry, and 
2 75 33 the 
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the marſhal ſet out for Paris, authorized with Cu a; 
full powers, and furniſhed. with large ſums of III. 
money, to combine the electors, and other. 
rinces of the empire, in the views of France, 1741, 
he marſhal, having influenced the three ſpiri- 
tual Electors of Triers, Mentz, and Cologne, 
and the Elector Palatine, to the French intereſt, 
he arrived at Munich, and waiting on the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, at his Palace of Nymphenburgh, 
| concluded a treaty there, between the French Kin 
and the elector; whereby his majeſty engaged, 
* To get the elector acknowledged emperor, 
“and to aſſiſt him in caſe of oppoſition with his 


f % whole force. And in return, the elector ſti- 
i ““ pulated, if he came to the Imperial throne, 
1 << that he would never attempt to recover an 
8 *© of the Imperial towns or provinces conquered 
m „by France, unleſs the king ſhould be inclined 
0 «© to reſtore them; and if fo, the elector was to 
it « re-imburſe his majeſty forty-five millions of 
e livres, for his expences in ſupporting the elec- 
de «tion, The elector alſp promiſed to renounce 
a- 5 the barrier treaty, and agreed, that whatever 
s conqueſts France ſhould. make in the Nether- 
ie * lands, ſhe ſhould irrevocably E To this 
ne treaty the Kings of Pruſſia and Poland were to 
* be invited to accede. On which the mar 
K repaired to Sileſia, and congratulated his Pruſſian 
in majeſty on his ſucceſſes; and as the king cauſed his 
ob army to paſs in review before the marſhal, and 
ed treated him with high marks of diſtinction, Lars 
bably this interview drew his Pruſſian, majelty!s 
c- inclinations to coincide with the projects af 
MY France. The marſhal afterwards viſited the 
uſe court of Dreſden, and biaſſed the Elector of 
un- Saxony to his ſcheme. But the court of Ver- 
ind ſailles, to cover their F. wich ſomething, like 
the 5 He 2 | a maſk 
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ParT a maſk of decency, did not diſcloſe the French 


harpy all at once; they counſelled, adviſed, and 


. Cv— mediated for peace fake, out of a pretended con- 
1741. cern for her Hungarian majeſty ; but their modeſt 


propoſals aimed at nothing lefs, than to portion 
out the hereditary dominions of Auſtria as they 
leaſed 3 a province to one, a province to an- 
other, and to fecure a proper reſerve for them- 
ſelves. Though the Queen of Hungary was deſ- 
titute of power, ſhe was not void of underſtand- 
ing; therefore to be thus inſulted under the pre- 
tence of being ſerved, could not fail of exciting 
a proper indignation: but an impotent reſent- 
ment, could anſwer no other end, than to expoſe 
herſelf to the inveteracy of a power, whoſe inva- 
riable maxim it has been, for the ſake of intereſt, 
to ſacrifice her moſt ſolemn engagements. But 
the meafure of her Hungarian majeſty's calami- 
ty was not yet full; the Queen of Spain, like 
another Semiramis in ambition, having appar- 
ently reſolved to be the mother of none but kings, 
made it the buſineſs of her life to create new mo- 
narchies, and beſtow them upon her ſons. To 
this royal frenzy all conſiderations gave way; the 
repoſe of her huſband, the wealth and ſafety of 
her ſubjects, the ſoftrieſs of her lex, ſenſe of fame, 
the remonſtrances of juſtice, the cries of com- 
paſſion, and whatever elſe ſhould be of weight 
to reſtrain the extravagancies, and create the 
grace and decorum, of human life. With a ma- 
lignant tranſport, therefore, ſhe ſaw the Imperial 
family at the laſt extremity, and the empire it- 
ſelf without a head, It was the criſis ſhe had im- 
patiently waited iy and had pre-determined-to 
improve to the utmoſt : ſhe longed to faſten on 
the Auſtrian dominions in Italy; a country in 
itſelf geſirable, cantoned gut in little diſtricts, 
* ſubject 
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ſubject to continual revolutions, and at the mer- CAN. 
cy of every powerful invader. Inſtigated to theſe III. 
ambitious views by the court of France, the ſoon wo 
er to accelerate the deſtiny of her Hungarian ma- 1741. 
jeſty, the court of Spain publiſhed a memorial, 
alledging the pretenſions of that crown to all the 
dominions poſſeſſed by the late emperor z and Don 
Carpentero, ſecretary of the Spaniſh embaſſy at 
Vienna, on the 8th of January delivered, to Count 
Zintzendorff, a proteſt, ſetting forth in ſubſtance, 
That his Catholic majeſty having a good claim 
eto the ſucceſſion of the late emperor, and be- 
ing reſolved to maintain the ſame, ſolemnly 
&« proteſted againſt every thing that might be 

| done contrary thereto.” And on the day 

| following the ſecretary departed from Vienna on 

| his return to Spain. Thus the unhappy Queen 

. of Hungary, before ſhe had been inveſted with 

. the royal purple, or her head incloſed with the 

. golden diadem, and her hand experienced 

the incumbrance of a ſceptre, was, like a young 


4 and beauteous fawn, ſurrounded with a troop 
J of wolves, all rapacious and eager to devour 
g ſo fair a prey. Incompaſſed with enemies, the 
f diſtreſſed queen caſt her eyes abroad, to ſeek 
N that protection ſhe had reaſon to expect from the 
4 good intentions of his Britannic majeſty, who 
t by his guarantee of the pragmatic ſanction, was 
e obliged; to furniſh her with 12,000 men; and 
1 whoſe predeceſſors made it their glory to hold 
ll the ballance of power, to concenter the intereſt 
t- of halt the princes of Chriſtendom, and be them- 
5 ſelves the life and ſpirit. that animated and direct- 
0 ed the whole confederacy. On this monarch 
n did the heireſs of Auſtria rely for conſolation, 
in ſuccour, and deliverance; and having by letter, 


dated the 29th ot December, notified the Pruſ- 
- | ſian 
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Par fian invaſion to the Britiſh court, ſhe received an 
II. anfwer from his Britannic majeſty in February 
ww, v/ following, wherein it was mentioned. That 
1741. „ there ought not to be the leaſt derogation 
% from the faith. of - ſolemn treaties ; that his 
„% majeſty would endeavour to perſuade the 
King of Pruſſia to deſiſt from his hoſtile en- 
20 terprizes z and that if he did not, his Britan- 
«© nic majeſty would faithfully: and religiouſly 
rform the treaties that obliged him to aſſiſt 
vs — houſe of Auſtria.” . And the Dutch, 
through the ſollicitations of Mr Trevor, the 
Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, having expreſſed 
their concurrence to promote the intentions of 
His Bricannic majeſty in ſupporting the houſe of 
Auſtria; they both adviſed the Queen of Hun- 
gary by friendly repreſentations, to endeavour 
to prevail upon the King of Pruſſia to defift 
from his enterprize; and promiſed, if that ſhould 
not ſucceed, to deter him from the proſecution 
of it, by dechring their joint reſolution to fulfil 
ir engagements to the court of Vienna; and, 
if neither of thoſe methods ſhould prove ſuffici- 
ent, they affured the queen, that they would 
proceed to oblige that prince by force of arms 
to withdraw his troops from Sileſia. The Aut 
trian . miniſter at London was at the ſame time 
informed, that his Britannic majeſty was reſolved 
to perform his engagements to the Queen of 
Hungary, as ſoon as a proper plan for the mili- 
tary operations could be ſettled; and this aſſur- 
ance was repeated by the Briciſh miniſter at the 

court of Vienna. 

Hrs Britannie majeſty, facker to manifeſt his 
attachment to the houſe of Auſtria, in his ſpeech 
from the throne on the 8th of April, declared to 
both houſes of n “That at the open- 
66 ing 
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„ ing of the ſefſions, he took notice to them of Cnae. 
the death of the late emperor, and of his re- III. 
„ ſolution to adhere to the engagements he wa 
under, in order to the maintaining of the bal 1741. 
<« lance of power, and the liberty of Europe, on 
that important occaſion. That the aſſurances he 
«received from them, in return to this commu- 
nication, were perfectly agreeable to the zeal 
«and vigour which that parliament had always 
«exerted, in the ſupport of the honour and in- 
« rereſt of his crown and kingdoms, and of the 
„% common cauſe, ' That the war which had 
6: ſinee broke out, and been carried on in part 
6 of the Auſtrian dominions, and the various 
«© and extenſive claims which were publickly 
„ made on the late emperor's ſucceſſion, were 
* new events that required the utmoſt care and 
« attention, as they might involve all Europe 
«ina bloody war; and in conſequence, expoſe 
„the domimions of ſuch princes as ſhould: take 
part in ſupport of the pragmatic ſanction, to 
„ imminent and immediate danger. That the 
Queen of Hungary had already made a requi- 
*'fition of the 12, 00 men expreſsly ſtipulated 
by treaty; and thereupon his mazeſty had de- 
e manded of the King of Denmark, and of the 
* King of Sweden, as Landgrave of Heſſe Caf- 
* fel, their reſpective bodies of troops,” confiſt- 
«ing of 6,000 men each, to be in readineſs to 
<« march forchwith to the aſſiſtance of her Hun- 
„ garian majeſty. That his majeſty was alſo 
„ concerting fuch further meaſures, as might 
n % obviate' and diſappoint all dangerous deſigns 
als and attempts that might be forming or carried 
ch on, in favour of any unjuſt pretenſions, to the 
to % prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria. That in 
n- this complicated and uncertain ſtate of things, 
1 | „ many 
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Parr: many incidents might ariſe, during the time, 
II. when by reaſon of the approaching concluſion 
of the parliament, it might be impoſſible for 
1741. „ his majeſty to have their advice and aſſiſtance, 
which might make it neceſſary for him to 
enter into ſtill larger expences for maintaining 
* the pragmatic ſanction. In a juncture ſo. cri- 
«, tical, his majeſty had thought it proper to lay 
* theſe important -circumſtances before them, 
and to deſire the concurrence of his parlia- 
ment, in, enabling him to contribute, in the 
t moſt effectual manner, to the ſupport of the 
Queen of Hungary, the preventing, by all 
4 reaſonable means, the ſubverſion of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and to the maintaining the liberties 
and ballaace of power in Europe. And his 

C majeſty recommended it to his parliament, to 
4 grant him ſuch a ſupply * might be mille 

for theſe ends.“ | 

Ox the 10th of April both houſes of parlia- 
ment preſented their reſpective addreſſes to his 
majeſty, and declared, They were highly ſen- 
« ſible. of his majeſty's royal wiſdom, in the re- 
* ſolution. he had been pleaſed to declare for 
„ the maintenance of the pragmatic ſanction, 
and the aſſiſtance of the Queen of Hungary.” 
Both houſes aſſured his majeſty, That in any 
future events, which might ariſe from ſuch an 
*« uncertain ſtate of things, and which might 
« make it. neceſſary for his majeſty to enter into 
66” iu larger expences in ſo juſt a cauſe, his ma- 
jeſty might depend on their zealous and chear- 
86 — concurrence, in enabling his majeſty, to 
contribute in the moſt effectual manner to the 
<< ſupport of the Queen of Hungary, to prevent 
« the ſubverſion of the houſe of Auſtria, the an- 


« tient and natural ally of the Britiſn crown, + 
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the maintaining the pragmatic ſanction, and Chap. 
the liberties and ballance of Europe.“ And his III. 
majeſty alſo received the aſſurances of both houſes,. - 
« That af any part of his donünions, although 1741+ 
« nat belonging to the crown of Great Britain, 

« ſhquld be attacked or inſulted by any prince 
or power, in reſentment. of the juſt and neceſ- 
« ſary meaſures which his majeſty had taken, or 
* ſhould: take, for maintaining the pragmatic 
den ſagedion; that in juſtice, and in vindicatio 
of che hopaur and dignity of the Britiſh 
«, corn, they were determined to exert them- 
% ſelves to the utmoſt, in defending and pra» 
<< xeQting ,ſuch dominian from any ſuch attacks 
% or inſults.” | 

Ox, the x 3th,of April the parliament vated the 
een ef Hungary a ſupply of 309,000. and | 
19,000.0f, the, Britiſh forges, with a train pf. artille- 
ty, ere ordered to gmbark for Flanders for her 
alliftance, On che Ech day of May bis Britannic 
mq;eſty, dealaring his intentions of 1 his 
German 8 vominated in councif, his 
grace the Arch: biſhop of Canterbury, the Dukes 
of Richmond, ration, Bolton, Devonſhire, 


Pembroke, Wilgyngron, and Aſlay; the Lords 
Heryey, p89 Harrington; dir Robert Walpole, 
and Sir Charles Wager, to be lords of the re- 
cy in. his majeſty?s abſcoce 3 and the ſame day 
is. Majeſty embarked at Graveſend landed ia 
Hollgad. the Sth, and arrived in his Hanoverian 
dominions on the 13th. 5 Jo 
Fuze, of Hungary, from the reſalutions 
dg Th 2 e the 
peſt of a. ſpeedy...relict ; and ſhe had reaſon 
to exꝑect a farmidable aſſiſtance from the court 
of e berg ee of chat 
i . N | 


con-; 
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Par conſiderable empire, had promiſed to fuccour 
II. her majeſty with 40,000 Tartars, Coſſacks, and 

- —— Calmucks, which in order to divert the King of 
, 1741. Pruſſia, were immediately to enter into his king- 


dom, and live there at diſcretion; until the Pruſ- 
ſian troops ſhould retire from Sileſia z and accord- 
ingly, in February ten Ruſſian regiments were 
, ſent” into Courland, where they were kept in 
continual readineſs to march through Poland to 
the aſſiſtance of her Hungarian majeſty ; but the 
other powers who had guaranteed the pragmatic 
ſanction, through the artifices of the court of 
France, had not made the leaſt advance towards 
defending and ſecuring the liberties and dignity 
of the Auſtrian family. | a 
SANGUINE were the expectations of the Auſ- 
/ rrian miniſtry, from the arrival of his Britannic 
majeſty in Germany; though at the ſame time 
they apprehended other ſchemes between France 
and Bavaria, 'and were truly ſenſible of the ap- 
roaching danger from ſuch an alliance. For 
is Britannic majeſly and the Dutch, encouraged 
the queen to inſiſt upon it, as a preliminary in 
any agreement to be made between her and the 


+ King of Pruſſia, that the Pruſſian troops ſhould 


withdraw from Sileſia ; and even promiſed her 
| 8 their aſſiſtance, if he to com- 
{1 x purſuance of this and the former reſolution, 
the Earl of Hyndford, as miniſter plenipotenti- 
ary from his Brittanic'to his Pruſſian majeſty, be- 
72 his negociations with requeſting the King of 

ruſſia to deſiſt from his enterprize in Sileſia. 
And in purſuance of this ſcheme, on the 19th of 
43 a memorial was preſented to his Pruſſian 

ajeſty, by the Major-General Baron de Ginck- 
el, envoy extraordinary from the States General, 


in 
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in conjunction with the Earl of Hyndford, re- CHAP. 
preſenting ©** That their High Mightineſſes, as III. 
*« well as his Britannic majeſty, could not ſee,. 


t but with the utmoſt regret, the troubles be- 


t tween their Pruſſian and Hungarian majeſties ; 


* and that they could not refrain from makin 
the vi, hs inſtances to his Pruſſian majeſty, 
* to prevail upon him to withdraw his troops 
“ from Sileſia, and thereby pave the way to a 
*« laſting accommodation, as well as to reſtore 
peace to the empire, at a juncture when union 
* was ſo neceſſary among powers that had an 
« regard for its repoſe ; and for this purpoſ 
“their High Mightineſſes, as well as his Britan- 
nic majeſty, would employ their interceſſion 
« with al the ardour and affection they were 
% capable of, That their High Mightineſſes 
« and his Britannic majeſty, were under a ne- 
ceſſity to inſiſt ſtrenuouſly on this demand, 
* and to do all that lay in their power to gain 
* the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty thereta 
* and that nothing could be more diſagreeable 
to them, than to find themſelves obliged to 
e fulfil engagements, in an affair in which his 
* Pruſſian majeſty and the Queen of Hungary 
«« weft oppoſite parties.“ Fat 


— 


To this memorial the Count de Podeweis, by | 


4 , 


order of his Pruſsian majeſty, on the 26th of 


June returned an anſwer,” importing, That 


his Pruſsian majeſty had from time to time. 
- '& made advantageous propoſals to the Queen of 


Hungary, but the king had ſeen with regret, 


* that far from having the leaſt regard ſhewn 
to them, the court of Vienna hid rejected 
„them with diſdain; and that it would not be 
« his fault, if thoſe differences were not ſoon 
e terminated in à proper manner; hoping from 
8 the 
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Pear © the friendſhip and equity of his Britdtinit ma- 
u. « jeſty and their High Mightineſtes, chat in em. 
— © ploying their good offices to Atain {6 falutary 


« an end, they would never ſwetve from the 
„ impartiality ſuch a work required, much leſs 
© to exact conditions of the king, that might be 
& incompatible with his konour, and the indiſ- 
& putable' rights of his royal Houſe.” Indeed 
his Prufsian majeſty was always inclined to ac- 
commodate the diſputes ſubſiſting between him 
and the Queen of Hung y 3 for after the battle 
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that time 3 began to think of purſuing o- 
n 40g 
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As the King of Pruſsia had reduced his de» Cn a» 
mand at the court of Vienna, and ee the III. 
| Jower SileGa, with the town of Breflaw, being leſt 

to him, eithet by way of mortgage or otherwiſe, 1741. 
im ecompence of his pretenfions to the feveral 
diftrits he had claimed as his tight in the duchy; 
for whicty he would not only engage to affift the 
Queen of Hungary with his whole force, for the 
prefervarion of the reſt of the late emperor's ſuc- 
ceſſion ; but alſo ro give his vote and bett aſſiſi- 
ance to the grand duke, for procuring to him 
the Imperial crown; and be ready to enter inc 
the eſt engagements with her majelty, the 
Maritime powers, Nuſſia, and ſuch ocher princes 
as ſhould be diſpoſed to maintain the pragmatic 
faction in its full extent : and had for this pur- 
| poſe requeſted the mediation of his Britanaie ma- 
| jeſty, who as he looked upon himſelf as a party 
| from bis engagement to the hte emperor, could 
dot accept of it, but willingly offered to employ 
biy'good offices for bringing about an accommo- 
Oation between princes, whoſe particular inter- 
eſts, as well as thoſe of Europe in general, re- 
men being united; bur at the ſame tine 

ared his ſentiments to the Queen of Hungary, 
that although he had long been far from adviH 
the making any conceſſions to the King of Prul- 
ſia, whilſt there were any poſſible grounds to 
hope to” be able to reduce chat prince to reaſon 
by forcible means; yet, as appearances then were, 
he recommended it to the queen, to adjuſt mat- 
ters without the ſeaſt Joſs of time with the King 
of Pruſſia, upon the conditions he had laſt pro- 
poſed; alſo exhorting her majeſty ſerjoufly 10 
9 to gain, at the ſame time, the Elector 
of Saxony, which might be poſſibly brought a- 
bout by ſome ſmall conceſſions made * 
; atia, 
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230 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Par ſatia, being what that prince had long kept 
II. at heart, and was in treaty about with the late 
» emperor. But the court of Vienna inflexibly per- 
1741. ſiſted in their firſt reſolution, to enter into no ac- 
commodation, without the previous abandoning 
of Sileſia by the Pruſſians; though at the ſame 
time they knew, that France and Bavaria were 
ſolliciting the alliance of Pruſſia; and this refuſal 
was the more impolitic, as Spain and Bavaria 
had openly avowed their ill intentions againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, France was very much ſuſpect- 
ed, the diſpoſitions of Pruſſia and Saxony were 
-doubrful, and this joined to the timidity and 
irreſolution of the Dutch, ſhould have prevailed 
on the court of Vienna to have complied with 
the propoſals of his Pruſſian majeſty, and have 
ſecured fo powerful a 'confederate from France 
and Bavaria. 
ITE army of his Pruſſian. majeſty, after the 
ſurrender of Brieg, continued in the camp at 
Molwitz till the 14th of May; 9 | 
gage, with part of the army, marched to a new 
camp that had been marked out at Grotkau, 
within a league of Neiſs; and next day were fol- 
lowed by the king, and the reſt of the army. ; 
From this march a ſecond battle was expected; 
but as Count Neuperg with the Auſtrian army 
continued in their camp on the other ſide of the 
river Neils, and had ſo fortified themſelves in 
that camp, that it was dangerous to attack them, 
the Pruffians, after ſtaying 4 few days at Grot- 
kau, returned to their camp at Molwitz, and 
from thence to a camp near, the village of He- 
rinſdorff; after having made a general forage in 
all the villages on that ſide the river, in order 
to depriye the Auſtrians of all manner. of ſub- 
K-23 Tn E 
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N Tu inconſiderable operations of the Pruſſian CAP. 
and Auſtrian armies after the battle of Molwitz, III. 
. ſeems very extraordinary; though probably the 
| of a reconciliation” with his Pruſſian ma- 1741. 
jeſty by the negociation of the Maritime powers, 

was the reaſon of the Queen of Hungaty's in- 
activity; and perhaps the King of Pruſſia was 
deterred from adventuring another battle, by the 
probability he perceived of procuring his ends, 

either by a compoſition with that princeſs, or 

joining his forces with the arms of France, which 

he was determined to do, if her Hungarian ma- 

jeſty retained her inflexibility with regard to his 
demands on Sileſia: and finding all his remon- 

ſtrances, to the court of Vienna on this head, 

entirely diſregarded; and entertaining a ſuſpicion 

of an attack from his neighbours the Hanoveri- 

ans, as well as Saxons; his Pruſſian majeſty had 
taken early precautions from being incommoded 

on that ſide, by aſſembling an army of obſerva- 

tion; conſiſting of 36, men, under Prince 

Anhalt de Deſſau, who formed an encampment 

between - Brandenbourg 'and Magdebourg, on 

the river Havel, about the beginning of May. 
þ But-as nothing was attempted againſt his Pruſſian 
; majeſty on that ſide, the army continued quiet in 
, their camp till about the middle of October, 
8 when they ſeparated and marched. into winter 
1 quarters; all danger of an attack on that ſide 

being then fully removed, This army was very | 

4 -prudently aſſembled, for his Pruſſian majeſty had 
1 been apprized of a ſcheme for forming an alli- 
E ance between Great Britain, Muſcovy, Saxony, 
1 Holland and Hanover, for attacking and di. 
r 
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viding his Pruſſian dominions amongſt them 
and that each party was to keep what he could 
conquet : this juſtly incenſed his Pruſſian majeſty, 
Wa - n and- 


Paar he determined to protect hiaiſelf by yaiting 
II. in che intereſts of France. That ſuch à projet 
had brenicanceried; with the hopes af Making 
* 1744+ an addition to che electorate of Hanover, at the 


expence of Fruſſia, and even tranſwitted to Vi- 
enna, where it was drawn up in the form of a 
tregty, is got to be contradicted; but the con- 
tracting parties having received certain inform- 
ation, that France was prepariag 40 throw off 
che maſk, and chat a treaty was far advanced be- 
tween Pruſſia and France, this made the ſcheme 
agan{ Pruſſia abſolutely impracticable: and on 
bis Britannic majeſty's arrival at Hanover, the 
warlike preparations, intended for the ſupport of 
the Queen of Hungary, began. to flacken; and 
inſtead of aſſiſting her when ſhe was in the moſt 
immipent danger, che march of the 12,00 
Dies and Heffians was - countermanded, and 
the ambarkation of the | Britiſh #rops for Flan- 
ders ſuſpended. b Nee | [2.1 
Ann month, of Auguſt was uſhered in with a 
a declaration from his moſt Chriſtian , majeſty, 
publickly diſperſed about at Francfort, That 
«« .fome electors and princes f the empire had 
s made ka to his-majeſty, as guarantee of the 
„ 4he treaty of Weſtphalia, their uneaſineſs at 
_ +,,the King of Great Britain's aſſembling a con- 
, fiderable body of-eraops, hich might poſſibly 
be made uſe of to influence the approaching 
e .olection of an emperor, or be employed a- 


*< ,painſt ſome member of the empire. That 


therefore, in order to make good his engage- 
ments, he haf cauſed ſome troops to advance 
„ tgwards the Rhine, to the end that they might 
en be ready to march in caſe of need, to the ſuc- 
**,,cqur; of therelectors and princes who ſhould 
+ :6laim;his:guaranty.; and that this ſtep ought 


. « not 
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« not be conſidered as tending to act contrary Cup, 
* to the pragmatic ſanction; but as having III. 
' ſolely in view the preſervation of the tranqui- -- 
« lity of Germany and the protecting the free- 1741. 
«© dom of the election of an emperor,” At the 
ſame time the miniſtry of Verſailles more private- 
ly pretended, that the ſupport of the equilibri- 
um of Europe, was the formal reaſon that en- 
gaged France to maintain the Elector of Bavaria 
in his pretenſions on the Auſtrian ſucceſſion; be- 
cauſe they believed, that otherwiſe this equilibri- 
um would be entirely deſtroyed ; above all, with 
reſpect to the liberty and independency of the 
German empire, if the Imperial crown ſhould 
be rendered hereditary in the female line of the 
houſe of Auſtria, which would always continue 
to aggrandize itſelf by marriage, or otherwiſe, 1 
and add thereby new territories to their already x 
ſo far extended dominions. What an ungene- 
rous and perfidious diſavowal was this, of the 
pragmatic ſanction, to which France had acceed- 
ed with the utmoſt ſolemnity? If the faith of 
treaties are thus unconſcientiouſly diſregarded and 
renounced, who can rely on the ſacred pledge of 
royalty? Where is national confidence and friend- 
ſhip to be placed? To what remote part of the 
vide univerſe muſt mankind reſort, to find out 
that cement of truth and honour, which inviola- 
bly 3 unites the various nations of the 
world in harmony, love, and peace! Though 
the ſtanding force of France had long canſiſted 
of 140, ooo foot, and 20, 00 horſe, and the in- 
fantry had been lately augmented to 198,000, 
and the cavalry to 41,000, in all 219,000 men; 
yet great as the power ot France really red 


it was not ſubſtantially this, but the fame and 8 
pinion of her potency, that had ſo long ſupport - 
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Pax r ed her in her ambitious views ; that had enabled 
II. her to trample upon the righis and liberties of 


f all Europe; and to ſport with the moſt ſacred 
1741. ties of truth, and faith of treaties: it was this 


that encouraged her, after ſo many ſolemn de- 
clarations i in the laſt German war that ſhe would 
acquire nothing, to graſp that mighty acquiſition 
of Lorrain, which annually increaſed her treaſu- 
ry with a million of livres, and is capable of 
augmenting her armics with ; 30,000 men; and 
it was this that induced her le ſtre nuouſiy to 
violate her engagements to the pragmatic ſancti- 
on, which were the very conditions of that ac- 
quiſition 3 it was this opinion of her power, that 
terrified every potentate in Europe into a ſub- 
miſſion to all her indignities, under the . 
of thoſe chains ſhe was forging for all 
ropean world. 
Bur the King of Pruſſia, imagining from the 
behaviour of both France and Bavaria, that the 
latter might continue proteſting; and the former 
profeſſing, but that neitber of them would actu- 
ally attack the Quern of Hungary, unleſs he 
previouſly joined in an alliance with them; and 
apprchending, if be did not, that he would be 
At laſt overpowered; this induced him to con- 
; clude a treaty with France, dated the 28th of 
Auguſt, to which the Elector of Bavaria, and af- 
terwards the King of Poland, as Elector of Sax- 
ony,” acceeded ;-whereby-'it was agreed, To 
++ overrun the Auſtrian» dominions; and an a 
11 2 among the conquerors, that | the 
ngdom of Bohemia, with the upper Auſtria 
- and cocks 1 ſhould be given to the Nuke of 
„% Bayaria;\the upper Silefia and Moravia, to 
$6 the Elettor-of Saxony 3; and the lower 8 
_ # wigh the town and territory of Neis, 7 
80 |; _—_ 4 * * 
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the town and county of Glatz, to the King Cn ay. 


« of Pruſſia.“ Immediately on the concluſion 


II. 
of this treaty, the French threw off the maſk; TY 


and the Elector of Bavaria, no longer in dread 1741. 


of an alliance between the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin, which had 'occafioned him to loſe the 
whole ſummer at ſuch a critical conjuncture, com- 
menced his military operations by aſſembling his 
forces, conſiſting of 30,000 men, in a camp 


marked out for them near Scharding, where 


they were ſoon after joined by an army of 40,000 
French, under the command of the Marſt als 
Broglio and Belleifle, 'who had paſſed the Rhine 
at fort Louis, and entered Bavaria: at the ſame 
time the eleftor received a patent, appointing 
him ſieutenant-general, wich full power and au- 
thority to command the French auxiliary army 
in Germany, wherever there ſhould be occaſion. 
The elector, being thus at the head of 70,000 
men, advanced towards the Danube; and on 
the 31ſt of July, ſurprized and took poſſeſſion 
of Paſſaw, a ſtrong city, ſituate at the confluence 
of the Danube, Inn, and Ilts, belonging to 


Cardinal Lemberg, biſhop of that ſee ; which 


ſep,” though it was no direct attack on the 
Queen of Hungary, yet as that city was the key 
from Bavaria into upper Auſttia, it was a plain 
indication of what afterwards followed, in pur- 


ſuance of the declaration of war made by the e- 5 


lector about the end of Auguſt. | 


Axor body of French troops, conſiſting 


of 35,000 men, - commanded by Marſhal Mail- 
leboß, on a pretence, as guarantees to ſecure the 
eventual ſucceſſion of the duchies of Juliers and 
Berg in favour of the young Prince of Sultz- 
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PazrT, France; and on the 19th of Auguſt entered Gi- 


vet, in the territories of Liege; where they were 


Av augmented: by a body of Palatine troops, and 
1741. another of thoſe of the Elector of Cologn, who 


had both declared to aſſiſt the Duke of Bavaria 
to aſcend the Imperial throne: but as the French 
miniſter at Manheim had negociated a treaty, 
which finally determined all the differences be- 
tween the King of Pruſſia and the Elector Pala- 
tine, with reſpec to the ſucceſſion of Juliers and 
Berg, the deſtination of theſe troops remained 
a ſecret, till they had entered fo far into Weſt- 
prot, as to appear on the frontiers of Hanover. 
By this they. effected three great ends; they di- 
verted all the Hanoverian —— from the aſſiſt- 
ance of the general cauſe; they kept the Dutch 
in awe; and prevented the conjunction of the 
troops of England and of . Auſtria in the Low 
Countries, with thoſe of Hanover; and thoſe of 
both the former with the Dutch. The views of 
France were, to frighten the miniſtry of Hano- 
ver into a neutrality: the whole of the electoral 
forces compoſed a body of no more than 26, ooo 
men; theſe were too inſufficient to oppoſe ſuch a 


numerous army; and the King of Pruſſia having 


another conſiderable body of troops upon the o- 
ther ſide of the Hanoverian dominions, ſo conve- 
niently poſted, that the greateſt part of the e- 
lectorate might have been deſtroyed by it in four 
and twenty hours: when it was too late, the 
miniſtry found the fatal conſequences of the King 
of Pruſſia's alliance with France. . 
Ix theſe circumſtances, the miniſters of Han- 
over were obliged to think of neutral meaſures; 
and towards the end of Auguſt, the Baron de 
Bardenberg was diſpatched away to Paris to ne 
gociate a neutrality: but as the French 2 
| "then 


. 
r 
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then jp ky mas Dutch to enter into a neutral CA. 
treatyz they kept this negociation a profound III. 
ſecret from the Dutch, becauſe if they had ac 
cepted of the neutrality offered them, it might 1741. 
have been difficult to have obtained any ſort of ; 
neutrality. for Hanover, without publickly in- 
ſerting ſuch articles as would have been very diſ- 
agreeable to the Britiſh nation. However ſome 
confuſed accounts of this negotiation, / carrying 
on at Paris and Hanover, were whiſpered about, 
perhaps artfully by the miniſters of France; for 
the defeating of which, the Hanoverian miniſter 
at Ratiſbon, publickly « declared about the 2oth 
of Auguſt, That his maſter was taking ſuch 
« meaſures as would ſoon enable him, not only 
« to defend himſelf, but to act offenſively z and 
+ that he was reſolved-to defend, with all his 
& force, the liberty of the Germanic body.“ 
And the Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, upon * | 
ing aſked the queſtion by ſome of the ſtates de- 
puties, even about the unadle ddle of Septe ptember, de- 
clared That he had received an expreſs, which 
« entirely contradicted thoſe reports.” Theſe 
public declarations made moſt people believe that 
there was really no ground for any ſuch reports; 
and therefore the world was very much ſurpriz- 
ed, when they were certified by the Hanover 
gazette, that a convention for the neutrality of 
that electorate, was ſigned there upon the «6th. 
of September. 
As ſdon as the news of this ſurprizing event 
had reached Vienna, a general conſternation 0 
- ſeized the whole court; for neither the perfidy 
3 of France, the arms of Pruſſia, the pretenſions > 
of Bavaria, the ambitious cruelty of the Queen 
of Spain, nor the dread. of | Saxony in conjuncti. 
on, gay have ſo much alarmed or terrified tee 
queen. 


yy my 


r 
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-P&&r queen. At à time when her confederate ene- 
II. mies, like ſo many blood-hounds, were hunting 
er down through her fair poſſeffions; wheti ſhe 

1741. expected a powerful diverfion to be made in ber 
favour ; and that her troops would be enabled to 
meet her enemies on an equa} ' fooring 3 to fee 
herſelf abandoned at fuch a melancholy juncture, 
and to find all the hopes of her hufban@ to the 
Imperial crown, who had ſacrificed His own he- 
reditary dominions to a dream of greatneß, eom- 

ene away, was a reverſe of fortune ſo fud- 


en and unprepared, as required more than the 


a FO furmount. 
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und operations between the 
FExx Nen, BAVANIANS, Pass- 
Ans, and Saxoxs, againſt” the 
Queen of Hu in Aus raia, 
BonEMta, SitEsia, and Moga- 
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016 UKING this FI Pon mii 
ry, happened between the Pruffian and 

ee Auftrian . <> in Sileſia. But his Pruffian ma- 
jeſty,. to prevent the neceſſity of entering into an 
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alliance: with France, though plumed with- ſuc-.Cu av 
ſucces,” having offered to ſheath the ſword, and IV. 
determine all his diſputes with the houſe of Aub 
tria by an amicable treaty, upon condition of 1741. 
obtaining only what he claimed and inſiſted on 
as his right, when he firſt commenced hoſtilities ; 
and finding his ſollicitations for ſo ſalutary an end, 
wholly fruſtrated by the court of Vienna, who, 
to their former objections, alledged another rea- 
ſon for not complying with the demands of the 
Pruſſian king, which was, That Sileſia was one 
«of the richeſt and moſt fertile countries belong- 
ing to the houſe of Auſtria, and from its prox- 
« imity; and other circumſtances, contributed 
* more to its ſtrength, than any other of the 
more diſtant provinces; and that it was im- 
„ proper and impolitic to transfer a catholic, 
* country to a proteſtant prince.“ His majeſty, 
ſince his engagement with France and Bavaria, 
retaliated this uſage; and in his turn, though 
now ftrongly ſollicited hy the Britiſh and Dutch 
miniſters, rejected all offers of peace, and advane- 
ed with his army towards Neiſs, a town of Sileſia, 
c forty-three miles ſouth of Breſlaw z whereupon 
Count Neuperg, thinking his majeſty intended 


* 


N to beſiege that place, threw a ſtrong reinforce- 
ö ment into this fortreſs, and retired _ his 5 
, towards the frontiers of Bohemia. 

1 As the Elector of Bavaria had decked war a- 


" 3 gainft the Queen of Hungary, by the name of 
5 - Grand Ducheſs of Tuſcany, it was now pub- 
| lickly known that he pretended to-the-Imperial: 
dignity, and that the French court was abſolute- 
ly determined to fupport him in his pretenſions. 
The contederate army of French and Bavarians 
Entered the Auſtrian dominions without © 


ppoſi- 
on; On the zoth of September they wy 7 


, 
4 
? 
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Paar ſeſſion of Lintz, the capital of upper Auſtria ; 


and after marching to Ens, they became every 


Li} where' maſters, laid the country under contribu- 
1741. tion, impoſed homage, exacted oaths of allegi- 


ance and fidelity; ſpreading all nach terrors of 
war and deſolation on every fide. 
Vienva took the alarm, and the very dread 
of a ſiege produced the moſt melancholly effects: 
the ſuburbs were laid in aſhes, the villas of the 
nobility in the neighbourhood became heaps of 
ruins; even the magnificent gardens, which had 
been the retirement and delight of that illuſtrious 
General Prince Eugene, ſhared in the general 
deſtruction. No beauty, either of art or nature 
eſcaped ; all was turned into one undiſtinguiſhed 
waſte. Thus lamentable was the proſpect from 
the walls of this afflicted capital ; within, nothing 
but tumulta, fear, and confuſion, every where, 
except in the cabininet of the perſecuted queen; 
ſne there preſented the image of majeſty in diſ- 
tres, though ſenſible of calamity, yet ſuperior 
to it; and while involved in the midſt of the col- 
lected ſtorm, ſhe patiently expected a ray of 
ſun· ſnine to dipate t the long incumbent gloom. 
On the approach of the confederate army, ſhe 
| had no better expedient than flight for the ſecu- 


rity of her royal perſon; and accompanied with 


ber huſband che grandiduke, Frinos Chasles his 
brother, and ſeveral of the nobility of both ſexes, 


he ſer out for Preſburg, the capital of Hungary; 


while the inhabitants of Vienna ſaw, with ine x- 


preſſible concern and terror, their fair ſovereign 


ait the imperial reſidence of her anceſtors, in 
earch of an aſylum, almoſt in the neighbour- 


hood of the Turks, do avoid r nk her moro 


| Bran enemies. 5 


run 
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* relource left hüt 80, ſtay in chis kingdom, 
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Tais ation, though ſecurely, was-too preci- Cr ap. 
pitately undertaken, for the Marſhal 217. IV. 
the enterprize, and to whom w—— 
dus electoral highneſß had encruſted the execution 1741. 


who had projected 


of the military operations, had a more important 
oint in view, the paſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
hemia 5 which not only beſtows 2. royal title, 
but alſo a vote in the diſpoſal of the Imperial 
crown. 
War the French and Bayarians ra 
the fair country of Auſtria, and continued exact- 
log heavy contributions; her Hungarian majeſty 
was conciliating the affeftions of her loyal ſubjects 
at Preſburgh, where ſhe made her entrance on 
horſeback, in an Hungarian drek, amid the 
loudeſt acclamations of Joy. The diet of the 
ſtatesof Hunga e g oon after convened by her 
mech, aſſembled on the 3 1ſt of Auguſt; and 
2 ſeating herſelf upon 2 throne in the 
fo 8 an aſſembly, with a firmneſs 
abowe ber ſex, and the grace peculiar to it, af- 
ſectingly unboſamed her ſorrows in the Latin 
tongue, and in a very pathetic manger. thus 
7 to the, diet her misfortunes and 


We pe 22 ſituation, ſaid this amiable 
4 « princes wherein I, find myſelf, by the per- 

* miſſion of the divine providence, is attended 
With ſuch ai circumſtances, that I ſee 
99 80 ba of  extricatiog myſclt_unles I am 


<1 and powerfully. N Aban- 


«| denen 1 am. (continued the royal ſufferer) 
— by. my... friends, 4 77 by my cnemies, 
« attacked by my. neareſt _rclations, I. hae no. 
* epmynit my. perſon, my children, my 92 
2 "FL my _— 8 of in iy ik | 
OL | 
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Par * ful ſubjects. I do not heſitate a moment to 
| them with my all; ſuch is their loy- 
2 * alty and bravery, that they leave me no man- 
1741. „ ner of doubt, but they will make uſe of all 
« their forces to defend me and themſelves 
« ſpeedily and manfully in this melancholy con- 
« juncture.“ This moving ſpeech, added to the 
noble air 'and confidence with which it was 
delivered, had o. effect ebe; bn _— 
ed: the gallant Hungarians could not ſee their 
tra os diſtreſs, or hear the brief of her 
ſorrows without making them their own; the 
whole afſembly melted into tears; all were in- 
flamed with rage: and th 
with wars, though long 
and though 
they had now 
voice ; unanimous was the 
« will ftand by our queen, we will defend her 
* apainſt her enemies; we will facrifice our ef- 
« tates, and even our lives for her.“ 
immediately reſolyed to publiſh a manifeſto a- 
gainſt the Elector of Bavaria; and. afterwards 
rpetual law for excluding that 
nce and his family for ever from the crown of 
uhgary 3 a reſolution and act, worthy the bra- 
very and refentment' of ſuch loyal and gallant 
bjects. Accordingly the nobility mounted on 
15 » p ory eat and wo? 

led upon the uke to them agai 
the 8 were iſſued for raifing che 
ban of the Kingdom, they repaired in crouds to 
the royal ſtandard ; even the very pe 
inſpired with uncommon loyalty and ardour, and 
either chearfully contributed to the expence of 
een 


long harraſſed 
ſenſible of g 
long divided among t 
t one heart, one will, one 
ted cry, We 


eſtablimed a pe 


horſeback, put their 


partakers of the 
7 gr 
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jeſty was collecting a numerous army to oppoſe 


ſelf her enemy; and having cauſed a large body 
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danger; ſo that a potent army was ſoon aſſem- Ca ave; 
bled in Moravia, under the grand duke. n 

DuriNnG the time of her majeſty's abſen ce 
from Vienna, the inhabitants there with ſurprizing 1741. 
vigour and ſpirit augmented the fortifications ; 
all took arms, all were aſſiduous in their exer- 
ciſe, and all were. determined to defend their 
city and their ſovereign ; ſo that with the addi- 
tion of a few regular troops, they muſtered a 
conſiderable army within the walls of the town, 
and care was taken for laying in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of proviſions, ammunition, and other ſtores, 
as would have enabled them to ſuſtain a long 
ſiege : but the confederate army did not think 
proper to beſiege a city ſo well fortified, at ſuch 
a ſeaſon of the year; eſpecially as the garriſon 
was afterwards augmented to 12,000 men, and a 
body of Hungarian troops, conſiſting of 30,000 
men, under the command of Count Palß, had 
aſſembled in the neighbourhood. The Elector 
of Bavaria, after leaving 12,000 men under 
Count Segur to.guard the banks of the river Inn, a 
to ſecure Auſtria, and preſerve his communica- 
tion with Bavaria; towards the middle of Oc- 
tober turned from Vienna, and conducted his 
forces into Bohemia, where her Hungarian ma- 


— 


7e 
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him. But to add to her misfortunes, the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, though he was indebted. to her 
father for his crown of Poland, declared him- 


of his Saxon troops to aſſemble on the frontiers 
of Bohemia, his Poliſh majeſty, on the 24th of 
October, - publiſhed. a manifeſto, ſetting forth, 
„% That, ſince all hopes of preſerving. peace in 
e the empire were vaniſhed, and ſince he per- 
« ceived at laſt that the pragmatic ſanction, by 
ds I 
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The Oindutt of the Poireth of Europe, 
* the ſhocks given to it, was become but à very 
« weak barrier; his Poliſh majeſty, conſidering 


chat bis great moderation had hitherto 


1741. 


7 


1% ſerved only to make him neglect copfiderable 
% advantages, which a contrary conduct might 
5 have procured him; he thought he could not, 
e without being wanting in his duty to himſelf, 
* and doing irreparable damage to his royal 
* ànd eleQoral houſe, delay any longer to uſe 
4c the methods which the preſent conjuncture 
% authorized him to employ, in order to pro- 
„ Elite for himſelf and his houſe as much as he 
* poffibly could, of a ſucceſſion, which by juſt 


\* and «= gi i and title was entirely 
& que to him,” An 


on the toth of Novem- 
ber, the Saxons under Count Ritowſki having 
25 the Bavarians and French, the Whole ar- 
advanced to Prague, the capital of Bohe- 
mia, without any reſiſtance; and being then 
upwards of 60,000 ſtrong, and as the gatrifon 
was ſmall, it was reſolved to attack the city 


_ efcalade. This was pur in execution on the 1.4t 


at night, by three different attacks; and the in- 


Hhuaßsitänts being of Rttle affiſtance to the defence 


in their attempt, and matle G 


= 


* 
= 


nets of war, | | 
What the cogfederate attny bent their courſe 
hy hi important city, the Grand Duke of Tuſ. 
any, and 


vf the place, the confederate Wy ſucceeded 
enera 


n ther | Ogilvy, the 
governor, with a garfjlon of g, ooo men ptiſo- 


and his brother Prince Charles of Lorrain, 

wer on their march from Moravia with an in- 
ention to face the confederate forces, and by 
vne Qecifive blow, not only to ſecure Prague, 
ut the'whole kingdom, . With this view the 
high in ſpfirits, made aàn expediti- 


Tungariatis, high in fpirits | 
pps put, 294 arrived within three arp ſerch 


\ 
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22 But France, who had lately put 
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of the city when it was taken; ſo that if ite ci C RAP. 
tire ns bravely and vigorouſly aſſiſted the IV. 
gatriſon in repelling the aſſault, they might have 
prevented the ruin and miſery afterwards brought 1741+ 
upon them, and 22 ve ſeen a bloody 
battle fought, and a com victory obtained = 
by their ſovereign under their walls: but when 53 | | 
the duke heard that the city was taken, | 
he wiſely retired from an army ſuperior to his = 
own, little diminiſhed by their conqueſts, and * = 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, with a reſolution to wait Ty | 
for a more favourable opportunity of attacking | | 
them. 5 | | bi 

Tux loſs of Prague was another mortifying | 
incident to her Hungarian majeſty; but being | 
familiar with afffictions, ſhe was become able to "ij 
bear it. With a firm heart, with a tearlefs eye, 3 


with an unaltered look of greatneſs, like the foreſt 
oak 8 towering over the wood, ſhe bore 
the rude ſtorm, nor bowed her lofty branches to 
the furious blaſt. To exaggerate her misfortunes, 
as her enemies were every where triumphanr, 
and every where too numerous for her armies to 
encounter; and imagining her allies, notwithſtand- 
ing their late ſolemn engagements, reſolved to 
do nothing but negociate away the greateſt part 
of her dominions; her majeſty was now enter 
taining the melancholly reflection of retiring 
from Prefburgh, and fly to the utmoſt bounds 
Chriſtendom, for a refuge from her mercileſt 


” 
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action the forces of Saxony, ſtill envying the 
ſecurity of her. majeſty's perſon, had employed 
her emiſſaries at Conſtantinople, to excite the 
Ottoman forces to augment the enemies of the 
Hungarian of Some diſputes between the 
Turks and the late emperor were at this time 
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ParxT unadjuſted, the Porte was remarkably under 


9 


the influence of France, and every thing was to 


be dreaded where the French councils had a 


1741. 


ſpe had allied Fruſſia, Saxony, and Poland, in 


prevalence. To guard againſt, this apparent 
danger was impoſſible, and to truſt to the faith 
of Turks and French emiſſaries without freſh aſ- 
ſurances, left her Hungarian majeſty a prey to 
her own fears. She therefore had recourſe to 
the only expedient in her power, which was, to 
lay her caſe before the grand ſignior without re- 
ſerve, and conjure him in the moſt earneſt and 

thetic manner, not to take the advantage and 
complete her ruin. She addreſſed a letter to 
him on this occaſion, which met with the moſt 
favourable reception: the very Turk manifeſted 
a compaſſion for a princeſs, on all ſides ſurroung- 
ed witk calamities; declared himſelf incapable of 
preying on the miſerable; forgot no one circum- 
ſtance of reſpect and decorum; contributed all 
in his power to her conſolation; and ſet ſuch an 
example of humanity, moderation, and diſin- 


tereſtedneſs, as might have adorned the glory of 


the beſt of chriſtian princes. | 
Tus France had laboriouſly endeavoured.to 


move every power on the whole earth, where 


there was a probability of cauſing the deſtruction 
of the houſe of Auſtria, the only power that ſtood 


between her and the virtual poſſeſſion of the uni- 
verſal empire, but was unexpectedly repulſed in 


her negociations with the ſultan; though as ſhe 
was determined to place the Imperial crown on 
the brows of the Elector of Bavaria, ſhe uſed all 
her intereſt, and practiſed every artifice, to de- 

{ the houſe of Auſtria, and for ever to expel 
* from the Imperial throne. She had already 
ſecured Hanover by a compulſory neutrality; 


her 
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her defign 3 and having ſome apprehenſions from Cn ay. 
the augmentation of the Dutch forces, notwith- IV. 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the Marquis de Fene- 
lon, the French embaſſador at the Hague, that 1741. 
the republic intended to aſſiſt the Queen of Hun- 
gary ; therefore to amuſe the States from ſuch an 
enterprize, the French miniſtry ſecretly ſpirited 
up the King of Pruſſia, as guarantee of the 
And of Orange's ſucceſſion, to demand from 
the States General the delivery of the marquiſate 
of Terveer and Fluſhing to the prince. His Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty alſo complained, that a fortified 
fluice which their high mightineſſes had erected 
upon the Iſſel, at Weſterwert in Gelderland, 

would be prejudicial to his territories in that 
neighbourhood 3 and upon this head the Pruſſian 
miniſter preſented ſeveral memoriah to the States, 
threatening in his laſt to uſe forcible means if the 
affair was not amicably accommodated ; this 
gave the States great uneaſineſs, as ſo enterprizing 
a prince might probably revive ſome dormant 
claim to part of their republic : and the more to 
alarm them, the Elector of Cologne, at the inſti- 
gation of France, alſo laid claim to the fortreſſes 
of Brevoort and Bourtagne, on the confines of 
Overyſſel and Weſtphalia, alledging they were 
built on the Colognian territories; this intimi- 
dated the Dutch from complying with the re- 
iterated importunities of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, for granting her aſſiſtance, though the 

; | ape of the people were well affected to 
her intereſt. | tes TY 
Bur till her Hungarian majeſty flattered her- 
ſelf to find in her remoteſt friends the Ruſſians, 

that ſuccour and relief ſhe found impratticable 
among her neighbours; this ſhe had been pro- 
2103 by the grand ducheßs, regent of that em- 
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The Condydt of the Powers of Europe, 


Part pire, on the termination of the differences ſub- 


lifting between the court of Peterſburgh and the 


ene, by a convention ſigned the 7th of Sep- 
2741. tember; it was alſo the intereſt of Ruſſia to ſup- 


port the houſe of Auſtria in the full poſſeſſion of 
us antient power and grandeur, that in caſe of 


furore wars with the Turks, the two ſtates might 


act in conjunction againſt the Porte: though ſome 
eminent perſonages in Ruſſia ſtill retained a 
againſt the meaſures purſued by the 
ror, by * the alliance of Ruſſia, 
and concluding a peace with the Turks at Bel. 
grade, 25 the knowledge of the court of 
Peterſburgh: for when the Marquis de Botta, 
envoy of the Queen of Hungary at the court of 
Ruſſo, had ſtrongly ſollicited 1 cels regent 
to ſend a powerful ſuccour to her ma. 


£ 


| the brave count Munich, who had fo eminent] y 
. diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Ottoman war, oppo 
ed it in council, alledging, That her Hunga- 


«« rian majeſty was not then in ſuch perplexity, 
4 as Ruſſia was when the emperor made a ſepa- 
<< rate peace with the Turks: but the ducheſs 
regeat perſiſted in her intentions to aſſiſt her 


Hungarian majeſty, who had here her 
last and only.confidence; and to baffle her ax- 


pectations, the Marquis de la Chetardie, who 
then reſided as the French embaſſador at Peterl- 


| burgh, uſed all his abilities to create a rupture 


between the courts of Ruſſia and Sweden, which 
was oon effected; and this, joined with the ſur- 

ng revolution in that empire in favour of the 
Ries Elizabech, who was immediately declar- 
ed empreſs and of all the Rufe, extin- 


8 her Hungarian majeſty 
— gs globe: for the age 


Peterſburgh, with perhaps the moſt cordial in- 
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Engaged in the late General War- 


tentions in the world, was compelled to leave CMA. 
her hapleſs ally 3 in „eee of her IV. 
enemie 2 £3 eee ee eee 
Tu Elector of Bavatia being. in poſſeſſion of 1741: 


Prague, and the Queen of Hungary reduced to 
—— loweſt extremity the court of France now. 
vigorouſly put in execution the plan of promot- 
be'elector to the Imperial dignity'; the mi- 
1 9 Verſailles had previouſſy intereſted the 
in his favour, and his highneſs 
being hen — King of Bohemia at Prague on 
the Tõth of December; whereby the vote of that 
kingdom being ſuppreſſed, there eons; 1 
obſtacle to his advancement. 
Ar this time the Queen of Ba may E 
jultly ſaid to ſuffer a complication-of the greateſt 


diſtreſſes; yet in theſe circumſtances ſhe did not 


deſpair ; and providence, co-operating! with the 
conduct of her genarals, and the bravery. of her 
troops,” who were fired with almoſt an enthuſi-⸗ 
aſtic ral for the preſervation of their ſove- 
3 turnell de wheel of forcune in her 
vour. 2 Kb} 10 balls 
Tur firm t eee eee, 


this gallant princeſß, cannot be ſufficiently; ad- 


mired ; at a time when oppreſſed xith the 
eſt calamities, committing her cauſe to the ju 
tice. of heaven, and the valour of bet gallant! 
ſubjets; ſtill undauntedly to ſupport; herſelf 


amid ſuch a ſeries of afflictions, evinces a ſoul | 
. filled with the moſt <x8alred ideas af fortitudee 


and wagnanimiey, and renders ber juſtly men 
ritorious to fil the corona of anal imperial Apr | 
ceſtors.” „ HR; EN pr 4 nn nes 

Tur RNeistab tein n in heit 
ſigns for the relief of Prague, retired towards 7 
weis, a to fiety:fye Miles ſouth of that capi 
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290 De Conduct of the Powers.of: Eneope, 
Ke non 4 into three bodies, the one under 


II. the: command of the Grand „another 
under Veldt Marſhal Count Khevenhullar, and 
1741; the other under Prince Lobkowitz, they gained 
ſeveral advantages over the French and Bavari- 
ans. On the ich of December, the forces un- 
der the Grand Duke appeared before Frauen- 
berg; and the French, who had taken that caſ. 
dee a ſei days before, abandoned it on his ap- 
E proach z' the 1gth he entered | Wodain, | where 
he — 138 b e i 25th 3 
ww, tiwin, and a few priſonets 
and 200 bread waggons; and brari 

that the confederates were retreating l 
8 a town upon the Moldaw, about 
miles weſt of Budweis, immediately 
— when part of the coniederate 
cavalry,” wich four companies of grenadiers, paſ- 
fed the river th u deſign to reconnoitre the Auſ- 
trlans 5 but met with ſa vigvroim a charge, that 
— — i routed, the four companies of 
put to the fword by the Hungarian 
— called Poliſtes, while the French horſe 

run awayatithefirſt onſet. unos tan u 
| — of oo act wif Rn 5 
rench troops, being Van 
— body were on their march to Teurch- 
oy on cke 1 6th of December ordered Caro- 
Mregiment of huſſars to attack them; which 
was doue ſo effectually, that about 100 were 
* and the M. de Chatillon 2 French brig- 
bis ſon, four other officrs and 500 = 

ogy Sever priſoners, SD ilk aht. 

4 8 the moſt important affair was condufted 
by Marſhal Khevenbuller; who was detached 
inſt M. Segur, commander of the French 
eee in ** Fe 
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D Argentau, with a body of troops, to 


ments, at Sternberg, as allo the town and caſtle 
of Steyr. Oa the 1th the marſhal arrived at 
Enilattzn, where he waited the folloming days 
for the coming up of the pontons and- artillery. 
The'r5th he marched with the army; and on the 
18th arrived- wh. ans leagues. from Ens. 
The rin he al: N. and the nent 
morning, eres ye over the 
Tan.” Ihe work / was 1 with — 
diſpatch notwichſtanding che fire af the French 
cannons and then the army paſſed the river, 
the ſoot over che bridge, but the | horſe! took to 
the ſtream, The Genera Bernklau and: Bernes 
were den rhae rp and * 
troops into © as t up. 

2 det the confederutes . 
the Auſtrians, but General Bernklau, at 
— of a detachment of horſe ſoon di 

them. As the French and Bavarians; had the 


 vivey” Steyr before them, beſides an entrench- 


ment, and a line dta wu between the towns of 
Eas and Steyr, Marſhal Khevenhuller made a 
eint of attacking chem on che fide of Mathau- 
ſen y during which time Count Mercy diflgdged 
thom from Steyr, after having killed. ne 
2 —— dumber of them; and Count 

marched directly 0 attack the * 
ven "the garriſon immediately d a 


Aa, Ups this Count Segur, the Prince of 


Tingey, Lord Clare, and General NMiousci, 


preeipitutely vetire d wirh the French and Bava- 


9 20d Marthal Khevenhuller detaching che 


Ii 2 . » huffars 


ion, and obtained leave to retire to 


251 
IV. 


Meroy 
pass che river Ion, Which he happily executed 
and drove the oonfederates from their intrench- 1741, 


And as the 


e Obnduct of tbe Powers of |Eurdpe, 


Par buffers after them, 4 grent. number were ſlain 


and taken priſoners. The Auſtrian, boors, hav- 


is taken up arms, cut all the French and, Ba- 
14.1. variant met with to pieces; and the, mar- 


- ſhal» dontinued in full; march to overtake and 
give them] battle, but they: retreated, and in 
*6d&cgyvoring! to ſave; their heavy: baggage by 
the Danube, the greateſt re of it fell into the 
hands of the Auſtrian ho rtetiyed but 
aiſiight loſs, while Baron Trenck was Giſpatched 
with 20 cn re to take poſſeſſion of tho paſs 
of Stepermarck , with orders £a:drive the French 
and Bavarian: from Claus, Windiſchgurten and 
Spital 4tu which three places they had 664 men, 
and fix piects of canon here with they might 
have Aeſkdel themſelygg in the defiles of the 
-movuArkins againſt an 9 6 Baron Itenck 
marched all night, and an hour before day fell 
upon the firſt centinelł himſelf, and tumbling 
ha over the rock; dona frightful. pre 
broke his neck. He then attat e 
:doubr; Where he took eight priſoners, but the 
:reſt eſcaping carried the alarm to the town of 
Claus, where the Baron followed them cloſe at 
:their-heclks: Nu men. It was now daylight, 
od looking over the w 
te on Bad . 
the gutes, thteateniog them 
quencts that muſt attend their dating to _ 


ler whole , etend , 
1 2 1300 9 5 


1 aut and the garriſon; that they ſoen/ gee 
to capirulate, and ſurrendered» thenſelyes.s 
2 iſoners of ware Baton Trenckl then — 

moned Windiſcbgarten and Spital, which upon 


bg apprized of his having taken de of 
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- wN the martial 


lc works at Gernond, with 


den the Powers J Butope, 


of 800 Etiliſh"were to the 
who' being taken at Akira 
A Le- 


conducted dbem 10 far 
2 tb ß, that they were three months in 


not r Eerida d 
e Moon of ir 5 wk 


Spatiizrds in 1707, 


Ke ner be Wb have me er defence; 
an e 


Where, en AN a, he met With a 


May from he was 

1 de cdu nin 6! 
W xtthal Khevenhuller was bel 

13 S Bernes ſeized the French and 
arizh rear magazine at Creiftnunſter 3 and 

| Saen erhklau, e ce 

Thvatie Buvarti, in Pofſeffon vf the 


'towhs' Hom — 
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dt and Meh," and took 
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of 400 men; pri 
bf the garriſon of Mathauſen 


12 — Reidi di 
tuated on the” river” 1a 


Tam, opened a way for che Hiiffars to make 
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frog, Scharding ; but bei 
fa — of —— ih 8 body of 
companies ers WIR: s 
borſe, which Count Thoring had ſent upon that 
deſign z General Bernklau after leaving a neceſ- 
ſary force in Scharding, marched forwards, and 
Joining Colonel Mentzel with the troops. under 
bis command, they r together to the 
village of Wittich, where the Bavarians were 
poſted 3 and having attacked them, after a briſk 
engagement, wherein the Bavarians loſt above 
3, go men, the Auſtrians obtained a complete 
— and took General Frey ſing 1 * 


EO ſucceles ctending 1 the arms of her 
Hungarian majeſty, "a wg Auſtria, pro- 
cured winter quarters for her troops in — 
and preſaged the 12 that — a 
riqus troops in | 
| Tg l 


—— _ Nees it 
Trench. and Bayariaps might 
b ane — to, had they marehed to Vi- 
enna, where 1 returned on the tſt of 
10 dvantages een ef 
had —.— in Auſtria and 
the 9 to improve their — | 
in SHIeua ; unt Neuperg being obliged: to 
withdraw the Auſtrian ſorces to malte head a- 
6 and Bavarians, on thein enter. 
| ba. 


Count Thoring, baving collected a bodyof, 3000 Cu ru 
Bayarians, endeavonred e the Auſtrians IV. 
diſappointed by the 
he had, deſgated 174. 


2436 The Cbhduer f dhe Peer of * 
Par ing into BD mia, on the 10th of September the 
I King of Pruſis inveſted? Neiſs, which ſurrender- 
| Gan ed onfhorieurable' terms the 20th of October; 
% and there being then n0-ſuffivientiarmy v0 op- 
preogreß, he betame abſolute maſter of 
all Silefidy and returned to Breſlau, where he re- 
ceived homage, from the Que ſtates of the duchy 
3M of Sileſia, on che ꝗth of November, in an aſſem- 
| | | e bly of about 450 depuries. SU! 910 20 HO 4 901. | 
| As the proteſtant religion 1s the moſt-predomi- 
| | nant in „Athis indveed- the inhabitants the 
more readily to acknewjedge heir ſubmiſſion to 
| the Kingobf: Pruſſia; his rhajeſty releaſed" them 
3 from all rents and ſeryices4mpoſed on chem by 
| the Romiſii clergy, and hir reſuſul of à free gift 
18 of 100,000 crowns offered him by the ſtates, to- 
_ gether” with? his \mild-yteatment and endcavours 
# to gain the affections of the , (effeQually 
i procured him their regard 4 — rh 
ii majeſty, aſter re-eſtabliſhing the public tranqui- 
85 lity, returned to Berhag and in his * a 
vint to the court of Dreſden. 
| Arrzu the taking of Nei his N 
= Jeſty detached Count Ly di de Deſſau with 
12,000 men, to join the Plector of Bavaria in 
| Bohemia, who in 1 — the city of 
I! Subatz, the capital of chat cpuntry, gat 
li 8 the foot of the mountains which divide Bohemia 
'Y from Sibeſſa ro miles daſt bf Prague, and had 
| the town:ſurrendered! to him on the th of Janu- 
ary, but the caſtle held: out till the a th rely air 
wher the garriſom obtained u honburable ca 
and were conducted to the A 


army:76/Brgflau, get tic reainder of his trubps 
to the command of Count Schwerin, ho en- 


ve 3 $4 
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ama The king, on his departure from the 
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N 246+ 15th of December laid ſiege to Ol- Cu ar. 


muta, che capital city, ſituated on the river Mo- 


raw, 75 miles N. 1 — which being 
rendered on honourable terms, the | garriſon. re- 1741. 


tired to Brinn, a ſtrong town go miles S. W. of 
wy which was: ſoon after 7 inveſted by the 
Ons. 
Tn rigour of the feaſon,inviting the confe- 
derate farces to retire into winter quartets, the 
French cantoned themſelves along the Muldaw 
to the confiſtes of Auſtria, and the Saxons-and 
Pruſſians about Bridn, and Zuaim, a town 
thirty-five miles N. W. of Vienna, and twenty 
miles S. of Brinn in Moravia. 
As the campaign terminated with an auſpicious 
proſpect, in favaur of the Queen of Hungary 


againſt the confederate arm oh, it will be naw re- 


quiſite to ſee. what danger ſhe was 8 to in 
her Italian dominions. 

As ſoon as the King of Spain bad publiſhed 
lis pretenſions to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, the 
Hungarian miniſter at Rome, about the middle 
of January, demanded a paſſage through the ec- 
cleſiaſtical territories for 3000 of the 
Hungary's troops; to march from the Milaneſe 
to Tuſcany; which his holineſs not only — 


to, but — her majeſty permiſſion to levy a 


tenth on the revenues of the clergy, and to 


make uſe of all the church plate in her domini- 


Finn for SA n in her * circum | 


Tas ee er preparations in the 
ſp ing to ſend a body of troops into Italy from 
reelona, where a great number of veſſels were 
ready to tranſport chem; but this project met 


with * difficulties,” and ſcemeditoberentirely 


Vor. I. K k neglected 


nof 


The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 


Pax neglected till October; for as ſoon as the court of 
Madrid had received intelligence of the Hanover 
—-— neutrality, the expedition was reſumed, nineteen 

1741. battalions of foot, and 1, 200 horſe, being about 


15,000 men, commanded by the Duke de Mon- 


temar, Captain-General of Spain, arrived at Bar- 


celona, and were conveyed by 200 fail of tranſ- 
ports, under the convoy of ſix Spaniſh Gallies 
and three French men of war, for the coaſt of 
Italy: but being diſperſed by u ſtorm, they were 
drove into the French ports of Provence and 
Languedoc; however the fleet ſuſtained no loss, 
and being. in a few days united, they proceeded 
on their voyage, and arrrived at Orbitello on the 


coaſt of Tuſcany, where the army was ſafely 
landed without any interruption from the Britiſh 
fleet, at that time lying in the bay of Gibraltar; 


and were in expectation of being reinforced by 
a body of French. Out As 
Tux King of the two Sicilies, awed by the 
Britiſh fleet, had hitherto profeſſed a neutrality, 
but being evidently attached to the Spaniſh in- 
tereſt, privately reſolved to aſſiſt Spain againſt 
the Queen of Hungary. 119% 00 
Tux Miniſters of France and Spain had been 
very ſollicitous at the court of Turin; to influence 
the King of Sardinia in the alliance againſt her 


Hungarian majeſty, and by their extenſive pro- 


miſes, had even engaged him to publiſh a mani- 


feſto, declaring his rights to the duchy of Milan; 


but he ſoon ſaw through the artifice; and Jealous 
of the Spaniards gaining any ſettlement in Italy, 
he determined to eſpouſe the cauſe of the houſe 
of Auſtria: to this he was the more” inclined, as 
his queen was ſiſter to the Grand Duke of Tuſ- 


cany, who, for his aſſiſtance, had made him an 


offer 
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offer of the cities of Pavia, Voghera, and Vige- CHAT. 
vano; with their reſpective diſtricts, in the Mi- IV. 
laneſe, which lay very convenient to his domini- -r 
ons. Though his Sardinian majeſty had an army 1741. 
of 60,000 men ready to take the field, his fi- 
nances were too poor to ſet him in a condition of 
commencing hoſtilities againſt the enemies of the 
houſe of Auſtria, till he could procure a ſubſidy 
to enable him to ſupport his forces: in the mean 
time he abſolutely refuſed a paſſage to any of the 
17 troops through his dominions, and form- 

two camps on his frontiers, in each of which 

he aſſembled 10, ooo men, and reſolved to op- 
poſe the entrance of the Spaniards into this coun- 
try, which compelled them to run the hazard of 
their troops in an embarkation; and when the 
French ambaſſador demanded a paſſage through 
Pied mont for 15,000 troops to join the Spani- 
ards, his majeſty alſo refuſed it, declaring He 
e, would employ all his forces in oppoſing the 
attempts of any power that ſhould endeavour 
to diſturb the repoſe of Italy;“ in which he 
nobly adhered, with a reſolution. ſuperior to the 
frowns of fortune, manifeſting a magnanimity 
worthy the line of Eugene, and exerting all the 
bravery, conduct, and honour, of a valiant he- 
ro, 'and worthy prince. J 

TR Eccleſiaſtical and Venetian ſtates, however 
diſpoſed to aſſiſt the Queen of Hungary, adhered 
to a ſtrict neutrality z but the republic of Genoa, , 
though they had not yet declared their ſenti- 
ments, were too much influenced by the councils 
of France to refuſe an implicit conformity to the 
— and pleaſure of Rs: court, who had but 
ately aſſiſted the republic in reducing the re- 
volted Corſicans to their obedience. | 
n a K k 2 "Phe Bur 
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Par Bor it was too late in the year for the Spani- 
II. ards to commence any military deſigns; they got 
into winter quarters, waiting for a reinforcement 
1741. from Spain, and the return of ſpring, before 
they attempted any thing farther to diſturb the 

repoſe of her Hungarian majeſty's Italian domi · 
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Szxcond DIVISION. 


Containing naval tranſactions in A- 
. MERICA and Evroes, in 1741. 


CTY 


CHAP T E RL 
The Expedition againſt Cusa.. 


Be? N the return of the Britiſh fleet and Cn Av, 
85 forces to Jamaica, from the ſiege J 


by, d 

"=: * army continued in a feeble and 1741. 
5 25 J languid condition z the ſhips that 
came out with Sir Chaloner Ogle were now 
generally fickly, and the whole fleet in k gb | 
want of ſeamen, though the companies 
ſeaſoned ſhips, held it tolerably — This 
8 ſickneſs afforded a melancholly ſcene to 

e ſurvivors of the late fatal expedition, and 
bre Vice Admiral Vernon the fuller employ- 

. 


of Carthagena, the remains of the — 


| 
| 
| 
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Pax ment to remedy all their wants and defects, to en- 


II. 


able them to proceed on ſome other, and more 


— proſperous deſign againſt the Spaniards, which 


1741. he was willing to have commenced with the ut- 


moſt diligence their miſerable condition would 
permit; as he knew a continuance on that in- 


temperate iſland, muſt be attended with the to- 


tal loſs of the' healthy and reviving men. 

As the vice admiral had received inſtructions 
in regard to the diſpatching a proportionable 
number of his ſhips home, on thoſe of the Spani- 
ards being returned to Europe, or deſtroyed ; 
and ſenſible of the danger the unſheathed eighty 
750 ſhips, and others of the moſt crazy of the 

ips would run, if they were not ſent home to 
ſave a ſummer's paſſage, he therefore found it 
neceſſary, and the council of war afterwards 
concurred with him in opinion, that ſuch ſhi 
ought to be diſpatched to England, fo as a fuffi- 
cient force was reſerved, in regard to the Spaniſh 
ſquadron under Don Rodrigo de Torres at the 
Havanna, and thoſe under Monſieur de Roche- 
feuil at Hiſpaniola. 12 | 

Sxven of the eight eighty gun-ſhips, 

hrewſb 


- . ; Princeſs Carolina, Ruſſel, Norfolk, 8 


o - 
r 


the 
Princeſs Amelia, Torbay, and Chicheſter; as allo 
the Hampton-Court,, Burford, Windſor, and 
Falmouth ; the Succeſs, Eleanor, Cumberland, 


Terrible, and Goodley frigates,” being unſheath- 


ed, they would have been entirely ruined-by re- 


maining any longer on ſervice in the hot cli- 
mates; upon which the vice admiral ordered 
them to get in readineſs, and proceed immedi- 


ately to England, under the command of Com- 
modore Leſtock; who, having taken on board 
Colonel Woolf, and ſome other officers afflicted 
with the general infirmity contracted beſore Car- 

Wer thagena, 


„ ma 
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thagena, and ſuch part of the ſoldiers as were Cyap. 

rendered unfit for ſervice, ſoon after ſet fail, I. | 

taking -under his convoy the homeward- bound 

fleet that had ſet out with the Kennington and 1741. 

Torrington, but had returned, on account of 

the fiery- breeze ſeaſon. 45 | 

THrovcH the departure of fo many y failors, at | 

ſuch an unſeaſonable time, was very inconvenient | | 

to'the remainder of the fleet, it was abſolutely 

neceſſary for the preſervation of ſuch valuable 

ſhips as were ordered to return with Commodore 

Leſtock ; and as the vice admiral began to ap- 

prehend, from the conduct of General Went- 

worth, that a diviſion would unavoidably enſue 

in their proſecution of other enterprizes, he was 

in hopes of being permitted to refign the com- | 

mand to Sir Chaloner Ogle, and was very defir- il 

ous of returning to England with the ſhips he ' 

was obliged to ſend under Commodore Leſtock. 

having no diſcretionary power to return at his 

own option, but was even perſuaded for the 

ſervice of his country to remain contented in his 

ſtation, however diſagreeable it might be, to act 

in conjunction with an officer, of whoſe abilities 

he bad little reaſon to give any commendation z 

to this the vice admiral the more chearfully } 

ſubmitred, as he had been preſſed by the Duke 4 

| of Newcaſtle to continue the command of this | 
fleet; for his grace, by a letter to the viceadmi- 
ral, dated the 24th of May, informed him, 
« That he wiſhed, for the honour of his coun- 

| « try,. for the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms, and 

for the perfecting the great work he had fo 

ö 6 t begun, of reducing the Spaniards 


- —_ — 


| in the Welt Indies, that he would not think 
„ of coming home and leaving his command 
a 5 ere; which, without the leaſt imputation 
) 


cc upon 
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_ Parr © upon any body, could not be ſupplied by any 
II © one, on whom his majeſty, the nation, and 
al the king's friends and ſervants, could have 
1741. „ an equal dependance.” 


Vics Admiral Vernon was induſtriouſly em- 
ployed in completing the preparatory meaſures, 
towards accelerating the refitting of his fleet, and 
putting them in a proper condition for returning 
to ſea, on the further ſervice of his king and 
country, which was the predominant, and'only, 

ſion, then reigning in the boſom of this excel- 
ent commander: he was impatient to retrieve 
the martial glory and reputation of his natal 
country, which & niards had inſolently vili- 
fied and degraded, ſince the retreat from Car- 
thagena, and which the admiral, fired with 
honeft zeal to preſerve the Britiſh honour, was 
determined to re-eſtabliſh z eſpecially, as he well 
knew what a prodigious ſum this expedition 


had coſt, and how high the nation had carried 


their expectations from it, which as often as he 
reflected on, he was the more animated to exert 
his abilities to anſwer the great view of the na- 
tion, which was effectually to reduce the power 


of Spain in America; and the vice admiral was 


determined, to look with a juſt reſentment, on all 
who ſhould ſhew any want of their duty, in ac- 
compliſhing this great and ultimate deſign. 

: . AVING iſſued out the neceſſary orders to ſet 
all the wheels in motion; his next thought was 
about holding a general council of war, for re- 


| gulating their future js of which being 


poſed to the reſt of the council, they accord- 
ingly aſſembled. _ | E290: 409% 
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Ar a general council of war held at his Excel- Cx ae. 
lency's' Governor Trelawney's, at St Jago 1. 
de a Vaga, on the 26th of May, 1741. — 5 
PRESENT, | | 


Vice Admiral Vernon, Sir Chaloner le, Ge- 
neral Wentworth, General Guile, an Gover- 
nor Trelawney. - 


Tu council, after maturely deliberating 
their inſtructions, orders, letters, intercept- 
| intelligences, and advices; and having re- 
to the great reduction of their forces, 
re of opinion, That in regard to the dimi- 
ution of the forces, the ſecurity of Jamaica, 
the Britiſh trade, and of all ſupplies coming 
* to them, and alſo the preſerying a communi- 
© cation; with. Jamaica for their ſupplies; the 
only expedition, that could be ht ad- 
viſable to be kia pada was againſt St Jago 
de Cuba, a reat importance to the 
« ſecurity "if the B d and cutting off 
© the baneful correſpondence between the Spani- 
* ards, and Hiſpaniola. And though in regard 
to the general lickneſs, that ſpread itſelf through 
<' fleet and army, they were not in very good 
condition for undertaking any new expedition: 
yet on the aſſurance given the council by Go 
vernor Trelawney, that they might rely on 2 


RS 


2 


acks they could raiſe in the iſland, 

to be all choſen men, and to have proper offi- A 
* cersz, and through a ſincere zeal for doing the | | 
* utmoſt in their power, to anſwer the expecta- | 
* K = 
Vor. I. LI © expence | | 
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ParT'* expence of this expedition.“ It was the re- 


ſolution of the council, to undertake this ex- 


| wo << pedition againſt St Jago, and to -puſh-it for- 
1741. “ ward with all the diſpatch the ſituation of 


their affairs would admit of,” | 


Tunis reſolution was ſigned by the two admi- 
rals and both the generals, but was diſſented from 
by Governor Trelawney, who was of opinion, 
% That ſince the forces had been ſo reduced by 
«« ſickneſs, the remaining number ought not to 
© be hazarded, but on a ſervice that, if it ſuc- 
t ceeded, might be of great benefit and im- 
„ portance to Great Britain. He could not 
think St Jago de Cuba of conſequence, while 
ce the Engliſh were maſters at ſea; and took it 
* for an inviolable maxim to be ſuperiors, as 
* they might be, at ſea in the Weſt Indies, or 
“ elſe ' poſſeſſions there would be a detriment, 
<< inſtead of a benefit, to Great Britain; and 
4 no poſſeſſions, but ſuch as are uſeful in com- 
* merce, are for the benefit of England. Pan- 
ama is of that nature, as it would command 
« the iſthmus of Darien; and therefore, if there 
« was force enough, with the help of the Muſ- 
«© quito Indians, and negroes under proper 
«* officers from Jamaica, an attempt upon that 
«© place would be, in his opinion, moſt adviſ- 
A i [ 
Bur the poſſeſſion of this pure, large, aud 
healthy iNand of Cuba, was Asa of 
the Britiſh nation; all their hearts were bent 
upon it; and nothing could be done in the W 
Indies half ſo acceptable as ſuch an acquiſition: 
though Governor Trelawney might "naturally 
—— &, that if a Britifh ſettlement was obtained 

Cuba, the utiſt of i muſt neceſſarih om”? 
Oy Cob F « „ at he 
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the trade, and reduce the value of land in Ja- Cav; 


- maica ; and therefore might endeavour: to di l. 
. courage an enterprize, that ſeemed extremel/ 
f prejudicial to his own government. His majeſty 1741. 


in his inſtructions, ſent from Herenhauſen, the 
roth of July 1740, had particularly recommend- 


L ed to the vice admiral, to attempt the Havanna, 
1 La Vera Cruz, Mexico, Carthagena, and Pana- 
d ma, but of all theſe the moſt deſirable acquiſition 
y was the reduction of the town and port of the 
0 Havanna, It was now impoſlible to attempt the 
— Hayanna, becauſe Don Rodrigo de Torres was 
3 in that port, with an equal; if not a ſuperior 
t force to the Britiſh ſquadron': and therefore the 
e conqueſt of St Jago ſeemed the moſt preferable 
it to be undertaken, as that port was the rendez- 
18 vous of the Spaniſh privateers; and if the Britiſh 
Tr forces were once in poſſeſſion of Cuba, the whole 
t, world would not be able to diſpoſſeſs them again, 
d and they might then make peace with Spain, 
1 without the intervention of France, giving them 
* almoſt any thing in Europe they might deſire, 
d but ſhewing them, at the ſame time, they ſhould, 
Ee in great meaſure, depend upon Great Britain, 


C. the chief maritime power, for the very poſſeſſion 
er of their Indies. | | 
at Tux vice admiral and General Wentworth 
1 returned to their poſts, for giving the neceſſary 

| orders for proceeding on the expedition with all 
id poſſible diſpatch. The inhabitants of Jamaica, 
of ſenſible of the abilities of the vice admiral, and 


at rateful for the ſervice he had done them, by or- 
| ering his cruizers to ſuch advantageous fituations 
F for the protection of their valuable trade, and 8 


ly \ 2480022 % the too viſible havoc that had riotouſ- 

y raged among, and diminiſhed the land forces, 
y who from 12, 00 were now reduced to 3, 000, 
* L 2 offered 
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ParT offered to raiſe a body of 5,000 negroed for the 


preſent expedition : but it was judged moſt ad- 


| a vikle; both in regard to the ſervice, and 
1741. to their own. conveniency, to defire a ſmaller 


number, and to have only a thouſand choſen 
blacks, "which were immediately collected; and 
the fleet, and forces, were as expeditiouſly pre- 


for che enterprze 

Tux vice admiral, on the 25th of June, or- 
derod Capt. Renton, in the Ripon, to proceed 
immediately to ſea, and get into a proper ſta- 
tion, for cruizing to windward of St Jago, for 
reconnoitring the coaft, and int ing the 


4 nd ha inted Don- 
_—_ wy d 1 


Walchenam Bay, 
— — — of St Jago, 
on the iſland of Cuba, 9 
place of rendezvous ; the vice admiral directed 
the ſquadron to proceed to ſea, wich the tranſ- 
ports, in detachments; on which they began to 
get out from Port Royal harbour on the 28th : 
the Suffolk, Strafford, Dunkirk, Deptford, Au- 
guſta, York, Briſtol, Vulcan, and Litchfield, 
being left at Port Royal, under the command 
of Capt. Davers, to the iſland of Jamaica; 
who had orders to forward ” York, 
and Auguſta, to follow the admiral, 2s 
they were in a condition for che fe. On he 


13th of July the fleet aſſembled off che iſland of 


Navaſſa, when ek ne n 


the following ſhips: 


| 


Linz 


— G 


r . . , . a. ca. 7 
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Vier Apuira Veanon. * A 


rr 


The tranſports, and ſtoreſhips, conſiſted of forty- 
one fail; and the land forces, and inn my 
board the fleet, made a body of 4,000 men. 

_ Tyz whole fleet got into Walthenham har- 
bour on tlie 18th of July, being ſixty- one fail 
in all; where they had the 4 es; to find them- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of the fineſt harbour in the Weſt. 
Indies, capable of containing any number of 
ſhipping, and ſecure againſt hurricanes ; which, 

that dangerous part of the ſeaſon was approach- 

» Jielded the fleet a much ſafer protection, 
than the harbour of Port Royal, againſt the vi- | 
olence of ſuch dreadful encounters : to this har- : 

Z bour the vice admiral immediately gave the 
name of Cumberland harbour; in honour of his 


Royal Highne$ the Duke of Cumberland. 
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270 The Conduct ef the Powers of Europe, 
Par Tux iſland of Cuba is the largeſt, and far the 


II. moſt temperate and pleaſant of all the Antilles; 
hing between 19 deg. 30 m. and 23 deg, of north 
1741. latitude, and from 293 to 304 deg. of longi- 
tude, being about 230 leagues in length, and 

in the broadeſt part 40 leagues wide, in the nar- 
roweſt about 12; having Florida, and the Lu- 
eayos, on the north, Hiſpaniola on the weſt, Ja- 

g maica and the ſouthern continent on the ſouth, 
and the gulph of Mexico on the eaſt. A coun- 
redundant, not only with the neceſſary con- 
veniences of life, but abounding even with the 
more delicate bleſſings of nature, and is much 

the largeſt iſland in America; the ſavannas, or 
large open meadow lands, are ſwarming with 
Cattle, and the woods with hogs both wild and 
tame; the land is good for ſugar canes, which 

it produces, and tobacco of the beſt kind in 
great plenty; Wheat, rice, all kind of fallet- 

ing, and pulſe, flouriſh very plentifully, with 
fruit of all kinds that thoſe Indies afford; the 
woods are full of mahogony, * fuſtic, Spaniſh 
elm, cedar, and ſeveral other valuable kinds, 

alfo cotton grows wild, beſides what is planted ; 

the whole iſland, is full of fine rivers, and har- 
bours, fit for tranſportation.z and the town of 
Covery, within three leagues of St Jago, has in 

It one of the richeſt of copper mines, on which 

the Spaniards are inceſſantly at work. The Ha- 
vanna, which lies on the weſtern part of the 
iſland, is the moſt conſiderable town for ſtrength 

and "opulence, and contains abaut” half of the 
Whole inhabitants; where the Spaniſh admiral 
a this. time, with twelve ſhips of the line, 
And $,000 ſeamen. * © „„ ns 
Tuts admiral had been, © for. ſome time, in 
the American ſeas, without attempting any en- 

wk terprize 
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terprize againſt" the Engliſh 3' and his failors Cn Aar. 
were ifpirized at the many unfortunate acci- I. 
dents, that had happened to him, being pre·( 

ſſeſſed with an opinion, that nothing but mis- 1741. 
Lens; would attend a commander, on: whom 
the heavens had: ſeemed to threaten and prog- 
noſtic deſtruction, by a variety of inauſpicious 
omens; nor, conſidering the blind ſuperſtition | 
of the Spaniards,” does this, their opinion, afford = 
the leaſt matter of admiration : for the admiral, 1 Ha 
on his departure from Carthagena, run his ſhip, . 
the Santa Anna, a- ground, on the rocks in 
ing into the Havanna, where ſhe: beat off half 
her keel; De Torres then hoiſted his flag on 
board the Invincible, a new built ſhip at the 
Havanna, and never at ſea, which was ſoon af- 
terwards blown up by lightening, and in her 
four millions of pieces of eight; the town was 
deſerted by all the Spaniards whilſt the ſhip 
was burning; two churches were extremely da- 

by the blaſt; the admiral narrowly eſ- 

caped-in his boat, and the next ſhip-in which he 
hoiſted his flag, had her main-maſt carried away i 
in a thunder: ſtorm, two days after his coming : 
on board; which made the ſtrongeſt impreſſi- 
ons, on the minds of ſo weak and puſillanimous 


— 


r 


a 


Awe 7 


in A * | * 5 

h T Jaco is the principal town in the eaſtern 

part of the. country, is the moſt antient in the 

iſland, and generally eſteemed the capital; tho? 

th now the'governor reſides at the Havanna; and 

ne only ſuch of the Spaniards as have eſtates on the 

al iſland, and are . contented with their poſſeſſions 

without interfering much in trade, inhabit this 3 
2 which has a declining aſpect, and pre- _ 
rves only the ruins of its former greatneſs * yet 2 


n- this city has a port inferior, in its ſituatſon, ” 
thay the 


Ze Nac 
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Parr the Havanna, only in trade, but much more 


commodious for privateers, as it commands the 


__ C—— windward paſſage. Though the city is well in- 
1741. habited, and well ſituated, for trade, it remains 


but in a very indifferent condition as to its forti- 
fications z for the harbour was naturally ſo well 
fortified, as to give the iards no reaſon to 
fear any attack from the ſea ; and the diſtance 
the town lay at from any other harbour, gave 
them as little concern from the land quarter, 
where they had left their fortifications, without 
the leaſt repairation ſince the commencement of 
the war, The towns, in general, are awed 
beneath the ſubjection of a few wealthy Spaniards, 
who exerciſe an arbitrary power over a multitude 
of indigent people, that have no recourſe to any 
open laws, to relieve them from their unnatural 
and inhuman ſervility; which has depraved 
them to an indolent and effeminate courſe of 
life, making them very inclinable to throw off 
the heavy yoke of Spaniſh ſlavery, and ready 
to embrace an rtunity of enjoying tlic hap- 
pineſs of Britiſh liberty. | 
Tux vice admiral, when at ſea, having ſo- 
lemnly taken the declaration of John Drake, an 
Engliſh mariner, who had reſided thirteen 
upon that part of the iſland, and was, AC» 
quainted with the nature of the country, and the 
road om Cumberland harbour to St Jago, which 
appeared, by that declaration, to make it eaſily 
icable for the army to advance to the town. 
For Cumberland harbour was, declared to be, 
about two or three miles broad, having a freſh- 
water Tiver running into it on the leewardmoſt 
fide ; up which river for about a l there i 
four of five fathom water, and on — 
fide the royal ſalina. Further up, the water 
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ſhoals, but in ſuch a manner that the Boyne's CRAP. 

long · boat could very well paſs about three or four I. 

leagues, farther than which even a doree cannot. 

G, being only ancle deep. About two leagues 1741. 

rom the king's ſalina, upwards on the ſtarboard 

ſide, were two other ſalinas, from which ſalinas 
to a village called Elleguava, containing about 

a hundred houſes, and a ſmall church, it is eight 

leagues; where the inhabitants are Indians and 

mulattoes, who live by hunting and raiſing of 

* This village is eleven leagues from Cum- 

rland harbour, thirteen leagues from St Jago, 

and lies in the direct road from that town to 
which is about thirty leagues from the 
village. The road, from the two falinas to Elle- 

uava, is about two miles along the river ſide; 
from thence a good open road for about two FF 
leagues more, when there is a fine large ſavanna” | | 
for about two | further, and the remaining ._ 
two leagues is likewiſe good and open, with 
crawles, or cattle pens, frequently ſcattered upon 
the road. From Elleguava to St. Jago, the 
road is for the moſt part woody hills and dales; 
but in the narroweſt part, ſo broad that ten men 
may very well go a- breaſt; and there are three 
or four rivulets, alſo crawles or cattle pens, to be 
often met with in the paſſage. | 
 ApmiraLl VERNON had likewiſe collected 
proper intelligence of the. ſituation and ſtrength 
of the town, port, and citadel of St Jago; and 
in this received great aſſiſtance from Henry Ca- 
velier, carpenter of an Aſſiento brigantine, who 
had been priſoner there, and employed a conſi- 
derable time at work on the fortifications z by 
whoſe declaration it appeared, That at the ſouth 
entrance of the on, the ſtarboard ſide, is a 
low. battery called the Punto, which has two 
N twelve. 
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PazT twelve pounders, three fix pounders, and one 
II. four pounder, at the entrance below, pointing 
r che road which leads from the bay where they 
1741. land. About half way up the hill, by ſteps, is 


another battery, called Plata Forma Grande, 
fronting the ſea, with eight forty-two pounders, 
and two eighteen pounders, with ſeven caves for 
lodging ſoldiers and ifions: higher up is 
another battery, which has two honey-comb guns, 
four pounders, and a ciſtern which will contain 
about 2 or 3,000 gallons of water. Higher up 
is another ſmall plat-form, with a little ciſtern, 
but no guns: above this is another plat-form, 
about twenty feet from the top of the hill, which 
has ten guns, four pounders, two of them braſs; 
three of theſe guns point to the ſea, all the reſt 
to the land. Under this plat-form is the en- 
trance into the Morro caftle, or citadel, which 
is a quadrangular fort of eight guns. Above, 
through a gate about ten feet wide, about 
ſixteen feet from the gate is a dry mote, about 
fixteen or cighteen feet wide, and as many deep; 
and about ſixteen feet from this mote is another, 
abour eleven feet wide -and as many deep, with 
a draw- bridge over each: and on the weſtern 
ſide of the harbour, oppoſite to Morro caſtle, 
was a ſmall battery of five guns. | 
-  AmovT a quarter of a mile further up in the 
north part of the harbour, on the town ſide, is 
the caſtle Eftrella, fituate on an eminence, with 
a battery of eighteen pounders z and about twen- 
ty feet below, a ſmall battery of three guns, 
m_— pounders, both fronting the entrance 
the port; and on the ſame level with the ten 
gun battery, is an angle fronting croſs the har- 
ur, which has ſeven guns, four pounders. 
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, Engaged in the late General War. | 
leading to the top thereof, from which the af CHñA P. 
cendants 6 er ta down upon all the batteries, I. 
or even kill the men with ſtones from the top 
and the eaſtermoſt ſide is open, and without any 1741. 
defence. The Eſtrella once gained, will com- 
mand the Punto, the weſtermoſt end of Plata 
Forma Grande, and the top of Morro caſtle. 

Ar ſome further diſtance to the northwatd of 
the Eſtrella, is another little battery called Santa 
Catalina, which has two twelve pounders lying 
almoſt level with the water, and fronting the en- 
trance of the port; this battery, with twenty men 
only, may be eaſily ſurpriaed and taken at any 
time; and here the Spaniards had moored a ſhip 
acroſs. the harbour. . 

Tazzs was alſo, to the eaſtward. of Morro 
caſtle, another battery of ſeven guns called the 
Aquadores,. and the Spaniards had lately erected 
two other ſmall batteries on eminences, to guard 
the road between Elleguava and the town, 

Tux narrownelſs- of the entranee into the har- 
bour of St Jago, and the ſingular difficulty! ob 
ſhips. getting into it, occaſioned by the obſtruc- 
tion of the eddy wind (that comes down the 
Morro caſtle and the Eſtrella, and would-infal- 
libly drive them on the weſtern ſhore,, withous 
the aſſiſtance of a cable faſtened: to an anchor 
ſhore, in the bight betwern the two caſtles), ren- 
ders it impoſſible to attack the town by ſea; for 
this reaſon Vice Admiral Vernon ;/ had fixed» on 
Walthenam bay, diſtant eleven leagues W. S. W. 
from St Jago, as the neareſt and moſt commo- 
dious ſituation to embark the troops, for their 
oceeding ta mare and attack the town on the 
and ſide, where, as they did not expect to bo 
ſurprizod, the Spaniards were at preſent entirely 
open and defenceleſs. Walthenam, now Cum- 
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Part berland harbour, is about twenty-four leagues 


from St Jago, and in the dry ſeaſon of the year, 


wy which is from October to June, the $ are 


very good, and even in the rainy ſeaſon paſſable 
without much difficulty, - 

As Vice Admiral Vernon was poſſeſſed of a 
good pilot for the harbour, on his arrival he loſt 
no time in making the beſt uſe of him; having 
detached Capt. Forreſt in the bomb-ketch, one 
of the fire-ſhips, a brigantine and ſloop tenders, 
and the bomb tender, who entered the lagoon 
going up to the falinas, with part of this flotilla 
that evening. And by day-break on the 19th of 
July, Capt. Watſon was diſpatched with all the 
barges and yawls manned and armed, to help to 
tow the flotilla as high up as it was navigable for 
them; and he returne ee night, after 
having poſted the as high as the u ſa- 
linas, 4ry the bomb-ketch f brig — as 
„ the lower ſalinas, juſt above which was 
a bar on entering the fel water river, on 
which was not more than nine feet water. 

ADMIRAL VERNON ſummoned a gene- 
ral council of war, which aſſembled, and was 
—_—_— by the vice admiral, General Went- 

» Sir Chaloner Ogle, General Blakeney, 
Colonel Lowther, Colonel Cochran, Captain 
Mayne, and Captain Cotterell. VEAL» 

At a general council of war, held on board his 
-. majelity's ſhip the Cumberland, the 2oth of 
July, 1944. | 


Fus council having aſſembled to conſider 
+. of the propereſt methods of proceeding, in 
execution of the reſolution of the council of 
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c war of the 26th of May laft, and in compli-C nav. | 
s ance with his majeſty's general inſtructions. | ye f 
Ap having laid before them, by Vice Ad. 0 
£ mira] Vernon, his majeſty's inſtructions; the 1741. "1 
£ information of Tohn Drake; in relation to the 
« prafticability of the roads between Walthenam 
* and St Jago; the information of Henry Ca- 
© yalier, in relation to the ſituation and ſtrength 
of the Morro caſtle, and other batteries for the 
defence of the harbour of St Jago, and the 
cticableneſs of ſurprizing the Eſtrella and 
Baraling, by coming on the back of them. 
Ax p having perſonally examined Capt, 
s Watſon and Lieutenant Lowther, who had 
been ſent to reconnoitre the approaches to the 
« village of Catalina, as far as they were naviga- 
© ble, and had both reported, That they found 
every thing exactly to agree with the informa- 
tion of John Drake, | 1 
© Anp Capt. Rentone likewiſe attended; but 
© the council thought his opinion by letter ſuffi. * 
«© cient, of the impratticabllity of attacking the 
* harbour of St Jago immediately by ſea. | 
Ap the goodneſs of Walthenam harbour 
« ſufficiently recommending itſelf,” the council 
* taking the whole maturely into conſideration, 
* unanimouſly reſolved* <* Immediately to ſet a- 
« bout doing every thing in their power, to 
« comply with the principal view of his majeſty's 
is 5 inſtructions, that of poſſeſſing themſelves of 
f « the ifland of Cuba; and for advancing to at- 
«© tempt to ſurprize and take the batteries above 
* the Morro caſtle, if the approaches to them 
r « were found practicable for the forces; to 
n 5 up to the viage of Catalina with the utmoſt 
F « expedition, and at all events to ſecure that, 
p F and a communication with WW 
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| Par“ bour, as a probable. foundation to acquire a 
= II. * footingin. the iſland of Cuba, and waiting for 
further ſuecours, to enable them to complete 
174m. the reduction of it. * 

* Ax reſolved, That the general be de ſired 
<« to acquaint. the reſpective governors of the 
< northern colonies, with their reſolution to eſ- 
*. tabliſh themſelves on Cuba, and wait for his 


« majeſtyꝰs further inſtructions, and deſite them 


| | <* to ſend what recruits they could raiſe; and to 
—_ - < aſſure the inhabitants of. their reſpective colo- 
= & nies, that were willing ta endeavour to ſettle 
4 s themſclyes. in Cuba, that they. ſhould. be ſure 
'v «© to meet with all. goſſible encouragement. 

8 * UNANMOUs Lv reſolving, to-do all joint- 
« ly in their power, to ſecure a fodting in this 
« ifland,. till, they received. his majeſty's further 
« inſtruMions.” 


on an the ſide of the river, about three leagues from 
= the mouth of the harbour. On the 25th the 
general ſent out detachment. of. 100 of. the 

American troops and. 100 negroes, with a guide, 


under Major Dunſter, to reconnditre the cohn- 


try 3. who. meeting with: an advanced party of the 

e na fifty e _ Nw. 

„the iards precipitately; fled. before: 

the e. A ſhot, leav- 

= - ing them eleven honſes,, ſome.of their ammuni- 
| | tion, and. a. good deal of. jerked: beef; and. 
| IIS though, e had another party of twen- 
ty-five. men. lurking, in ambuſcade, they never: 
'| attempted: to ſurprize the Engliſh; who continue: 
G | ing their reconnoitre,, on. the 26th. arrived at: 
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St Jago, where they diſcerned another houſe, 


279 


Don Pedro Guarro, about fifteen leagues from Cnar. 


= 


about two miles and a half from Guantanamo. 


over a fine fayanna- called Cano Vaco, where 
Major Dunſter ordered fifry foldiers, ftaying 
himſelf at the firſt houſe with the reſt of the for- 
ces. On the 28th in the morning, Major Dun- 
ſter ſet out for the village of Elleguava, leavin 
fifty ſoldiers to take care of the houſe, and too 
the other fifty from Cano Vaco, which made in 
all 150 men; they marched over a pretty ſteep 
hill, and diſagreeable ſtoney road, entering the 
village without reſiſtance about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the inhabitants having all aban- 
doned it, The village ſtands on a high bank, 
the river running halt way round it, abounding 
with plenty of every thing but bread kind, the 
plantations not being ripe. Major Dunſter bei 
cautions of a ſurprize 'by a ſuperior force, at 


great a diſtance from the camp, without advanc- 


ing any further, continued making little excurſi- 
ons after the horſes, cattle, and hogs, to the 2d 
of Auguſt, when he returned to Guantanamo 
with his detachment, where he found Colonel 
Cochran and Lieutenant-Colonel Whirford, with 
250 ſoldiers and 100 -negroes; who, though 
they had now 300 men, and the Spaniards no 
parties conſiderable enough to oppoſe them, 
without marching any further, ordered the 
whole to return to the camp; where they 


arrived on the 4th, having in their march had 
party of Spa- 
niards, who had alſo three men killed on their 


one man killed by an ambufhing 


at the ſame time. | 


As the fecurity of the army and all the tranſ- 
ports, depended _ the ſquadron being in a 
iti the harbour from any ſur- 
N 


condition to defen 


1741. 


_ 
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Pax prize on them, which was to be dreaded, as the 


II. 


Spaniards had fo ſtrong a force ſo near them at 


the Havanna; Vice Admiral Vernon therefore 


1741. 


took the ſafeſt and moſt prudent precautions for 
their ſecurity, by forming the beſt diſpoſitions 
with his ſix capital ſhips in a line, to defend the 
entrance of Cumberland harbour, having diſ- 


patched the other pet of the ſquadron to block 


up the harbour of St Jago, and to watch the 
motions of the Spaniſh admiral at the Hayanna 
and as he had procured ſuch proper intelligence 
for the land forces to regulate. their march to St 
Jago, and knowing any dilatory din 
tal = 


' would be attended with the fame 


quences as the army had ſuffered at Carthagena, 
he grew impatient for a detachment of the army, 
purſuant to the reſolution of the council of war, 
to advance and attempt to ſurprize the batteries 
of Eſtrella and Catalina, which being, as men- 
tioned in the information of the guide, eaſily 
practicable, the vice admiral ſtrongly recom- 
mended to the generals; promiſing, that either 
himſelf or Sir Chaloner Ogle be off the 
mouth of the harbour of St Jago, to ſecond the 
attempts of the army in the beſt manner it was 
poſſible to do. But, inſtead of finding a com- 
pliance with his friendly admonitions to the ge- 
neral, tending only to promote the ſucceſs of the 
royal ſervice, the vice admiral was greatly ſur- 
prized to find, by a letter from the general of 


the gth, that he was diffident of being able to 
proceed further, and that it was in flible for 


any number of men to ſubſiſt many days in the 
part of which they were then in poſſeſſion; and 


that he intended calling a council of war to come 


a final reſolution. | 
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Tus vice admiral immediately communicated CR Ap. 
this letter to Sir Chaloner Ogle, which gave them l. 
both a very ſenſible mortification, to find the e. 
pedition on the point of being abandoned, when 1741. 
there was the greateſt probability of crowning it 
with a glorious termination. The country was en- 
tirely deſerted, except an inconſiderable body of 
Spaniards that lay lurking up and down, without 
either the power or inclination to face the Eng- 
liſn; and the flying of the women and children 
to St Jago, muſt increaſe their ſcarcity of proviſi- 
ons and add to their terror and confuſion, which 
was ſo great, that the governor and principal 
inhabitants were conſtantly in the utmoſt dread 
from an attack over land; and ſo much were 
they perſuaded of this, that the governor and 
grandees would not truſt themſelves to ſleep in 
the town or forts, but repaired every night into 
the woods to ſleep in ſecurity: ſo that if the 
general had improved on this conſternation a- 


tachment of 1, doo men, with 1, ooo negroes to 
have gone with them for carrying a week's pro- 
viſions, and attacked the upper batteries of the 
Eſtrella and Santa Catalina, which they might 
have done in three days, he would thereby ſoon 
have determined the fate of St Jago: for ſuch 
a general confuſion had prepoſſeſſed the Spani- 
ards, they muſt have caſily ſucceeded; which 
was afterwards ſupported by the intelligence pro- 
cured from all the Spaniſh intercepted letters. 
Hav this deſign been executed, as the vice ad- 
miral would have been at hand to have puſhed 
into the harbour, the town of St Jago, and all 
the reſt, would have fallen of courſe; eſpecially 
as the Spaniards had but little ammunition of 
any fort, and the town being open, would have: 
D Nn udn 
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Pax been under the command of the guns of the 
II. fquadron. — EE nn 
portunity was neglected the general, hav- 
= 1741. ing aſſembled a council of war on the gth, it was 
| reſolved, That they could not march any 
e body of their troops further into the country, 
= % without expoling them to certain ruin; and 
3 « that they were finmly of opinion, that their 
| : « advancing with the army to St Jago, in their 
| *<* preſent circumſtances, was impratticable.* 
The principal part of theſe objections, were 
founded on the difficulty of marching the army 
to St Jago without cannon; which was what 
14 the officers of the ſquadron never conceived 
to be neceſſary, as they had always adviſed a 
ſudden attack on the batteries, ere mam- 

ber of the choiceſt troops. 

Ox che 13th a general council of war aflemb- 
| led, at which were preſent both the officers of 
= the navy and army; when che officers of the 

| army declared, They thaught it impractica- 
« ble to advance further into the cauntry: 2 
- circumſtance extremely diſagreeable to the naval 
| officers, and quite 3 — their  opipions 3 
l burt as their in to the 
naval officers to As on os r ar: pen 
23 by land, 8 Admiral 
loner Ogle, 2 eſting 
ons to the land officers, a Japore EXD 
ies of all the 3 they had procured, 
orted . of their power 
for the honour and ſervice of the Britiſh nation; 
and ſeparated without thinking any new reſolu- 
ons neceſſary to be formed. 
Tu different ſentiments, of the officersin the 
ſea and land ſervice, gave Vice Admiral Vernon 
the deepeſt concern 3 he had faithfully and dili- 
gently n his duty, but if his abilities had 


been 
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been ſuperior to what he had already evincedthem, Car. 
che vice admiral found how vain muſt be all his I. 
if 'unequally yoked to ſuch as were tor 
to the execution of them; therefore, 1741. 


cont 
though wot acquainted with Lord Cathcart but 
in his general character, no man more ſincerely 
mourned the lofs his majeſty's ſervice had in fo 
valaable commander: the vice admiral believ- 
ed his furcefſlor to be an honeſt well-meaning 
rn but had ſeen no apparent proof to 
bim in che ligt of an experienced general; 
and all his eonnetiors appeared to be actuated 
by ſuch general principles, as ſerved to manifeſt 
w'the vice adtniml their difpoſition of return- 
ing home, and fearing to furniſh occaſions for 
their longer veſidence in a climate fo difagree- 
able to their inclinations. . We >: 1 
"'Tmoven the vice admiral, from the reports 
made vo Him by ſeveral experienced officers, was 


fully convinced of the imprafticability of forc- 


ing a into the narrow entrance of the 
harbour of St Jago, unleſs the batteries lying 
above the Merro caftle had been firſt ſurprixed 
and 'taken': yer, under a concern for having ſo 
litrle done, where nothing had appeared to op- 
.* progreſs of ſo large a force as had been 

, wad then lay quiet in their camp, he 
determined to go, and perſonally view the en- 
trance into the fail harbour: he failed up chere 
in the'Orford, together with the Montagu, an 
che hoof September, and carefully reconnomting 


che havbour of. St Jago, found it to be all an 


iron ſhore, and no anchorage off it; and that 
7 ſaſe harbeur, even for a 3 
p to froquent ; for they muſt run in to 
the (ſhore, wo windward off the mouth of the 
harbour, and muſt drive don cloſe under the 
N N n 2 Morro 
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 ParT Morro caſtle, drop an anchor there, and then 


warp in. Had the ſcheme for attacking the 


con by ſea appeared practicable in any light, 


1741. 


the vice admiral, vexed with a conduct that 
ſeemed to him unaccountable in che general, he 
would have been as reſolute as any man; but as 


he muſt encounter ſo many 2 he could 


not reſolve to throw his majeſty's ſquadron away 
againſt the rocks, without the If appearance 
of ſucceſs. _ 

S1cKNEss, the certain: attendant of indolence 
100 inactivity in the warm climates of America, 


had began to ſpread among the forces in their 
encampment, inſomuch that they had already 


loft above 200 officers; the general acquainted 
Vice Admiral Vernon, chat if they ſuſtained 
any greater diminution through their preſent 
illneſs, that they would be unable even to main- 
tain themſelves in their encampment: but the 
admiral, acquainting him that a letter from Sir 
Charles Wager had given him information that 
a reinforcement of 2,000 men might be _ 
expected from England, endeavoured to 

ſuade him, if he could not advance any furt 5 


to continue in the advantageous poſt he had pol- 


ſeſſed, and wait the arrival of the expected ſuc- 
cours, to complete the reduction of the whole, 
or the eaſtern part of the iſland; which, in 2 
my eral council of war, held on the 23th of 

ber, after declaring their inabili -of at- 
tacking the Havanna, La Vera Cruz; co, 
Carthagena, and Fanama, was a eg re- 


ſolved upon. 


f Neruda this reſolution, as the 


army was Don after ſeized with a general, ſick- 
neſs, having loſt the greateſt part of their num- 
ä ira and the ſurvivors A ying, the general 


ſummoned 


* Vige Admiral Vernon.“ Upon which the 


officers determined to return with the tranſports 


convoys; the vice admiral having before diſ- 


ceeded to cruize off Hiſpaniola, in expectation of 


val and land officers, was this important enter- 
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| ſummoned a council of war, conſiſting: of the Car. 


land officers, who met on the th ot November, I. 
and declared their opinion, That no time 
«, ought to be loſt in embarking the troops on 1741. 
„board their tranſports; and that it might be | 
e done with the utmoſt expedition, they thought j 
ec all the aſſiſtance which could be had from the co \ 
<<, fleet-was neceſſary, for which end proper ap- | 
55; plication was without delay to be made to 


re · imbarkation of the troops was effected on the 
20th, of November, without having a ſingle ſhot 
fired at either the army or tranſport.. 
On the 2th the general eouncil of war aſſem- 
bled, and having a difference in ſentiments of 
What; was moſt for the royal ſervice, the land 


to Jamaica, and the naval officers reſolved to pro- 
ceed to meet the expected reinforcement, after 
ſeeing the tranſports diſpatched under proper 


patched part of the ſquadron to cruize for, and 
give him notice of their arrival. * 
I ux flotilla and tranſports having fallen down 
the river, to which the vice admiral had given 
the name of Auguſta, in honour, of her Royal 
Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, proceeded to ſea 
on the 28th; and the vice admiral on the õth of 
December, put to ſea, with his remaining ſqua- 
dron, conſiſting of eight ſhips of the line, a fire- 
ſhip, an hoſpital ſhip, and two tenders, and pro- 


meeting the reinforcement from England. | 
By theſe unhappy diſſentions between the na- 


prize abandoned, with a mote ſhameful af 
on the part of the army, than their late fa * 
110 | | . pulic 
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dilbnance in opinions. di 


the moſt protniſing attempts are eaſily 
2 by dividing the co between land and fa 
Gies; which, on itions in this part of 


che vibbe, muſt f 


de by 2 
prove thaterial — — 
 thavorially detrirnental to che Spani- 

wn hd forts . — no troops de- 
feared, the comtry ſuſtained hetle prejudive From 
ituptions, and the whote dutnage 20 che inabi- 
katits was/omtirely infignifvant, any further chan 
by depopalsting the -comry, letting their plun- 
tations run to ruin, and i chem Dy 
A the cultivation of the ſetilemenb; as 
oy terrifying them with the thoughts of 
compelling them 40 relinquiſh their habitations's 
and by the great concourſe of people Herdingz in 
St Jago, the governor for their ſubiftince' was 
forced upon the wretched expedient, put in 
practice by King James II. in Hreland, of cn 
ing a r money, Which he Mud for dollars 
and ryzk, obliging a currency of them, "vader 
promiſes that the Vice Roy of Mexico ſheuld 


make good any tofs to accrue from the uſe of 


them. Though activity was preſerved in the wa- 
vy; and the Worceſter, during the encumpment 
of the troops, teck a Spaniſh man of wur of 
twenty eur guns and 220 men; the Defiance took 
a regiſter Thip' of 330 tons, twelve guns, and 
— men, laden with proviſtons for 'Carchagent; 
and the Shereham tes another regiſter. hip, 
with 70,000 pieces of eight on bearek. 
Tus Spaniards were, and remained long, in 
igherande, unable to gueſs what tt was that” 
the army from mardhing on After they landed 3 
and uſed to fay merrily to ont another, they be- 
neved the Engliſh were-come to a hunting nE 
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ceedings were 
the miniſtry, | to avoid, alarming 
for if they did not authorize or countenance ſuck 
proceedings, why did they ſtill continue to en- 
truſt the direction oi the army to the ſame offi«. 
cer & which, otherwiſe, ia the more amazing, av 
all England knew the reaſonable and avowed 
diflike, the vice admiral had ta his coalition 
with a commanding officer, of whaſe abilities it 
was poſſible for him to give the leaſt approba · 
tion: if this viſible nuſcondu and imprudenee. 
at which the whole nation loudly repeated their 
abhorrence and diſguſt, had not been protected 
by the arms, or ſheltered under the wings of the 


' miniſterial ſanction; how is it to be reconciled 


with the views of a juſt, uninfluenced adminiſtra- 
tion, when meaſures ſo atrocious in their nature; 
attended with the loſs of ſo many men, and ſuch 
a profuſion of money, never received the leaſt 
public enquiry ? when at the ſame time the com- 
mander of the fleet, as it was univerſally known, 
was not only deſirous of, but earneſtly ſollicited 
it: or elſe, if this was not the caſe, it muſt be a 
confederacy among the ſuperior officers, who. 
might have been weary of ſo intemperate a cli- 
mate as the Weſt Indies, and were very unwil- 
ling to take ſuch vigorous ſteps, as would give 
them the leaſt poſſibility of making acquiſitions 
in a country ſo averſe to their inclinations z be- 
cauſe, if they had taken poſſeſſion of any part of 
the Spaniſh territories, they expected to continue 


there 
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Pane there in garriſon : and there is evidence enough 


to confirm the probability of ' theſe conjectures, 


22 not only from what one of the field officers told 
1741: a certain captain, now an admiral of the fleet, 


in their Nac from Jamaica to Cuba, which 
was, That he knew the army would not even 
« jand.“ And after the general council of war 
held on the z0th of July, reported to the ſame 
gentleman, That the army would not move 
0 from their encampment on the river ſide: 
but alſo from the general diſagreement promot- 
ed between the European and American ſoldi- 
ers, for which the former were acquainted they 
were only hazarding their lives to procure a'ſer- 
tlement for the latter; and indeed, to procure 
a ſettlement was the chief pur for which the 
A had entered into the ſervice. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The paſſage of CO õ E AnsoN 
round Cars Hon into the Pact- 
rie Octan ; the taking and butn- 
ing of Parts; and the diſtreſſes 
the EnxcLisn on under- 
Went in thofe ſeas: with the miſ- 
fortunes of P1zazro, the Sy anisn 
adiniral, by attempting to follow 


the ENxCLIsRH 2 85 round 
ö Carex Honx. By. 


(OMMODORE Noon on the 18th Crap, 
of Janua oY koh e from the II. 
Sy of St & N Faltan ad 


5 he was then "robe & to an hoſtile, ot at 1741, 


leaſt, a defirc and inhoſpitable coaſt, expectin 
a more boi erous diane fo the fourhward, 5 
iſſued orders to the ca „before their d 
r e A. s, * Thit in caſe e 8. 
655 Fw ace of rendezvous ſhould 

che "thy e lian, where they were 
„ tak in af t; and if, after a ſtay 
« of teri 2 not joined — the com- 
moore, chey were then to 
4 9 ſreights Le ul 

1. . 
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Pax T * into the South Seas; where, the next place of 


II. 


« rendezvous was to be the iſland of Noſtra Se- 


nora de Socoro, in the latitude of 45 deg. 
1741. „ ſouth, and longitude: from the Lizard 71 deg. 


« 12 m. weſt; and from thence they were to 
% continue their courſe to the iſland of Juan 
« Fernandes, in the latitude of 33 deg. 37 m. 
« ſouth; where, after they had recruited their 


„ wood and water, they were to continue off 


& the anchoring place for fifty-ſix days; in which 
«< time, if the commodore did not join them, 
«+ they were to put themſelves under the com- 
% mand of the ſenior officer, who was to con- 
<< tinue in thoſe ſeas as long as his proviſions 
« laſted to permit him, and to uſe his utmoſt 
c endeayours to annoy the Spaniards both by 
<« ſea and land; when he was to proceed to Ma- 
«© cao, at the entrance of the river of Canton, 
c on the coaſt of China; and afterwards, with- 


e out delay, to make the beſt of his way for 


«. England.” - - + 

Unpex theſe orders the ſquadron ſailed for 
Port St Julian; a few days after, the Pearl ſepa- 
rated from the ſquadron, when the captain died; 
and on the 10th of February the lieutenant ſaw 
five large ſhips, which he for ſome time imagin- 


'. |, ed to be the Britiſh ſquadron, ſo that he ſuffered 


© the commanding ſhip, which wore a red broad 


pendant, exactly reſembling that of Commodore 
Anſon, at the main top-maſt head, to come 
within gun ſhot of him before he diſcovered his 
miſtake; but then finding it not to be the Cen- 
turion, he halled cloſe upon the wind, and 
crowded from them with all his ſail; and ſtand- 
ing croſs a fipling, where they heſitated to fol- 
low him, he happily eſcaped. This was Pizarro's 
ſquadron, who had receivedſuch poſitive informa- 
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tion of the Britiſh ſquadron, and had been ſoCnav, 


well inſtructed in the form and make of the 


broad pendant of the Centurion, that he had nd 
like to have decoyed the Pearl into the ſnare of 1741. 


captivity. | 95 85 
os 18th the Britiſh ſquadron anchored in 
the bay of St Julian, where the Pearl having 
Joined the commodore, the lieutenant informed 
him of what had 5; ny ſince their ſeparation z 
and had it not been for the abſolute neceſſity the 
commodore was under of refitting the Tryal, this 
intelligence would have prevented his making 
any ſtay at St Julian; but as it was impoſſible 
for the ſloop to proceed round the cape in her 
ſent condition, ſome ſtay there was unavoida- 
„to put her in repair, which was immediate- 
ly begun. During their continuance here, the 
commodore appointed Capt. Murray to ſucceed 
Capt. Kidd in the Pearl, -gave the Wager to 
Capt. Cheap, and promoted Lieutenant Saun- 


ders to the command of the Tryal ſloop: and as 


it was apprehended they ſhould certainly meet 
with the Spaniſh „ in paſſing the cape, 
the commodore ordered the captains, ** To put 
6 all their proviſions, which were in the way of 
“ their guns, on board the Anna pink, and to 
remove ſuch of their guns as had formerly, 
for the eaſe of their ſhips, been ordered into 
s the hold“ is ih NA 
. Taz Tryal being almoſt refitted, as they were 
directly bound for the South Seas, the commo- 
dore thought it neceſſary to fix the plan of his 
firſt operations; and, on the 24th of February, 
a council of war was held on board the Centuri- 
on, by the naval captains and Colonel Crache- 
rode, when the commodore informed them, 
That it was an article in his inſtructiqns to en- 
f | Oo 2 + deayour 
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- Par: «© deavour to ſecure ſome port in the South Seas, 


COINS wn might be careened and refit- 


— 4 ted” he therefore poſed, that their firſt 
INN attempt, ontheirarcitalingh 


e South Seas, ſnould 
be the . of the town and harbour ot Baldi- 
via, the principal frontier of the diſtrict of Chili. 
To this propoſition the council. unanimouſly. and 
readily agreed ; and, in conſequence of this re- 
ſolution, new inſtructions my ven to the cap- 


_ tains of the ſquadron hich, *+ They were 


«+ directed, in — — . — 
« the iſland of Neuſtra Senora de Socoro only 
<<. ten days, from whence, if not _ by the 
«© commodore, they were to proceed and cruize 


<< off the harbour of Baldivia; and if, in four- 


<< teen days, they were not joined by the reſt, of 
the ſquadron, they were then to proceed to 


* the iſland of Juan Fernandes, and regulate 


«« their further proceedings by their former or- 
«ders; and as the ſeparation: of the ſquadron 
might prove of the utmoſt prejudice to the 
0 — s Ar captain was ordered, not to 
« at a greater diſtance than. two 
6; — from 2 Centurion.?? 

Tnxsx neceſſary regulations being eſtabliſhed, 
and the Tryal ſloop Seing completed, the ſua- 
— on the 27th of February, and ſtood 
to ſea; and on the 7th of March paſſed the 
ſtreights Le Maire, very unfortunately attempt - 


ing che paſſage of Cape Horn at ſuch an impro- 


Der of the year, to which they were neceſ- 
their too late departure from England, 

and ach was the fatal ſource of all — mil. 
fortunes they afterwards encountered. For af- 
ter a continual ſeries of the greateſt calamities, 
from the ſeverity of the 2 peſtuous wea- 
tor, in * the whole 1 was * 
ea, 
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ed, and their crews prodigiouſly diminiſhed by the Cn Av. 
hardſhips and fatigues they were perpetually and II. 
unayoidably expoſed to; the commodore at length. 
after ſurmounting the moſt perilous and amazing 1741. 
difficulties, on the goth of November, — 
his paſſage round the cape, and arrived in the con- 
fines of the ſouthern ocean, denominated Pacific 
from the equability of the ſeaſons prevailing, and 
the ſecurity of the navigation carried on there; 
and, after a loſs of 200 men, the commodore 
on the '$th of May, got fight of the iſland of 
Socoro, which was the firſt rendezvous appointed 
for the ſquadron; and, hoping to meet with the 
diſperſed ſhips, he cruized for them in that ſta- 

tion ſeveral days: but diſappointed in his ex- 

: pectations, and after ſtruggling with more tur- 

| bulent ſtorms, and an increaſe of malignant diſ- 

ö tempers, finding their deplorable ſituation allow- 

ed no room for deliberation, the commodore 

b ſtood for the iſland of Juan Fernandes; where, 

after much diſappointment, and a further loſs of 

ö eighty men, they arrived on the ꝗth of June. 

ö As the crew of the Centurion were, at that time, 
in an inconceivable ſtate of debility, their water 

| exhauſted, and their officers, without diſtinction, 

; obliged to aſſiſt in navigating the ſhip ; in this 

| calamitous condition, it is ſcarcely credible with 

what joy and tranſport they viewed the land, and 

; with how much impatience they longed for the 
verdure and other refreſhments then opening on 

their eyes: but nothing exceeded their motions, 

| when they beheld the pleaſing proſpect of a pure 

living ſtream, that pouered down in a tranſpar- 

ent caſcade, from a rock near a hundred feet 

high, into the ſea, at a ſmall diſtance from the 

ſhip. On the 11th they entered the harbour, 

being the ſame day joined by the Tryal, 1 
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Parr had loſt thirty-four men fince their ſeparation, 


and ſuffered hardſhips not inferior to thoſe ſuſ- 


— tained by the Centurion. But they could per- 
1741. ceive no appearance of the a > of the 


ſquadron. 

. Tas iſland of Juan Bae is 110 lea- 
gues from the continent of Chili, and the only 
commodious place in thoſe ſeas, where Britiſh 
cruizers can refreſh and recover their men after 
their paſſage round Cape Horn; and where they 
may remain for ſome time, without alarming 
the Spaniſh coaſt; this rendered their ſituation 
the more agreeable, eſj el as they were to 
wait three months, in hopes of the other ſhips 
Joining them at the — 15 

NoTwiTHSTANDING their deſire of freeing 
the fick from their loathſome confinement; and 
their own extreme impatience to get on ſhore, 
they had not hands ſufficient-to prepare the tents 
for their reception before the th; but on that, 
and the two following days, they were all ſent 
on ſhore, amounting to 167 perſons, ; beſides 
twelve or fourteen who died in the boats, occa- 
fioned by the too violent preſſure of the freſh air 
on their weak and ſpiritleſs bodies; and as this 
was a work of conſiderable fatigue to the few 
who were healthy, the commodore, with his ae- 
cultomed humanity, not only gave his perſonal 
aſſiſtance, but obliged his officers, without diſ- 


tinction, to participate in the labour. Though 


they now expected from the produce and re- 
freſhment_ of the iſland, a ſpeedy recovery to 
their infirm companions; yet, to their great 
mortification, it was near twenty days after their 
landing, before the mortality was tolerably abat- 
ed; and for the firſt ten or twelve days, they bu- 
ried e ſix.in a day, and thoſe who * 
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ed; recovered by very ſlow and inſenſible de- Char. 
grees. On the 21ſt the people on ſhore diſcov- II. - 
ered a fail, but the. ſhip difappearing for ſome ww 
days, it was the 26th before they could diſtin- 1741: 


guiſh her to be the Glouceſter, commanded by 
Capt. Mitchel, whoſe'crew had been reduced by 
deaths, to leſs than fourſcore, and the remain- 
der afflicted with the ſame painful illneſs as had 
happened: to the crews on Die As there was 
no doubt of ber being in great diſtreſs, the 
commodore immediately ordered his boat to her 
aſſiſtance, laden with freſh water, fiſh and vege- 
tables, with which the iſland abounded, and 
was a very ſeaſonable relief to the Glouceſter; 
for they had been a conſiderable time at the 
ſmall allowance of a pint of freſh water to each 
man for twenty-four hours, and yet they had ſo 
little left, that had it not been for this ſupply, 
they muſt ſoon have periſhed .by the exceſs of 
thirſt; but though the commodore ſent part of 


his men on board the Gloucſter, to aſſiſt her in 


fetching the road; yet, after an infinite ſcene of 
trouble, ſhe was not able to enter the bay till 
the 23d of July, having continued above a 
month, frequently and vainly attempting it. 
As the men were now tolerably recovered, 
they diligently fell to cleaning their ſhips, fil- 
ling their water, cutting down trees, and ſplitt- 
ing them into billets. As four ſhips of the 
ſquadron were miſſing, and Capt. Mitchel hav- 
ing diſcovered the ſmall iſland called Maſa Fu- 
ero, lying about twenty-two leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Juan Fernandes, and from the deſcrip- 
tion he gave, the commodore conjecturing that 
ſome of them might poſſibly have fallen in with, 
and miſtaken that iſland, for the place of ren- 
dezyousz he thereupon ordered the Tryal thither, 
„ 85 to 


* 
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Paxr to be ſatisfied whether any of the miſſing ſhi 
II. were there or not; but this Noop returned with. | 
out bringing the leaſt intelligence of any of 
1741. them. In the mean time the commodore cauſed 
to be erected a copper oven on ſhore, to bake 
bread for the ſick; but it happened, that the 
greateſt part of the flour for the uſe of the fqua. 
dron was embarked on board the victualler, the 
Anna pink; and all June and July being paſt 
without any news of her, ſhe was given over 
or loſt, and the commodore ordered all the 
ſhips to a ſhort allowance of bread. But they 
were ſoon after relieved from this mortification, 
by the arrival of the Anna pink, which came 
to anchor in the bay on the 16th of Auguſt; 
though not without encountering her ſhare of 
the difficulties, to which the whole ſquadron was 
expoſed. This veſſel was the laſt that joined 
the commodore; the remaining ſhips of the 
ſquadron: were the Kern, Fe. and Wager 
ſtore ſhip; the other victualler having delivered 
her proviſions, and being diſcharged before the 
paſſage round Cape Horn. Theſe. ffnps all un- 
derwent very fignal diſaſters; the Severn and 
Pearl parted company with the ſquadron off 
Cape Noir, and put back to the Brazil. * 
Wulst Capt. Cheap, in the Wager, feemed 
to have all the complicated extremities ſuffered 
by the reſt of the ſquadron, diſcharged on His 
own head 3 for having on board a few field 
picees mounted for land ſervice, ſome cophorn 
mortars, and feveral kinds of artillery, ftores, 
aud pioneers tools, intended for the operations 
on ſhore; and as the en on via had 
been reſolved on for the firſt undertuking of the 
ſquadron, the captain was extremely folicitous 
that theſe a\atertals might be ready, if the — 
k hs | ron 
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dron ſhould rendezvous there: and whilſt the CH AP. 
Wager, with theſe views, was making the beſt II. 
of her way to the firſt rendezyous, off the iſland 
of Socoro, hence ſhe propoſed to ſteer directly 1741. 


for Baldivia, ſhe made the land on the 14th of 
May, about the latitude of 47 deg. ſouth; and 
the crazy condition of the ſnip, being little bet- 
ter than a wreck, prevented her from getting 
off to ſea, and entangled her more and more 
with the land, inſomuch that the next morning, 
at day · break, ſhe ſtruck on a ſunken rock, and 
ſoon after, bildging, grounded between two 
{mall iſlands, at about a muſquet ſhot. from the 
ſhore, and was entirely loſt; but not before the 
crew had ſufficient time to make their eſcape to 
land in the boats, With great part of the provi- 
ſions. They were now on a deſolate coaſt, and 
had every dreadful ſcene of horror preſented to 
their 1maginations z and this, their deplorable: 
ſtate, was greatly aggravated by the ungovern- 


able anarchy and diſorder of the crew 5 who, 


fond of acting at their liberty without controul, 
refuſed obedience to their officers, imagining 
that their commiſſions expired with the loſs of 
the ſhip. - Hence foll thoſe fatal ſeuds, an 

malevolent diſſentions, which aber — 
in their utter ruin, and total deſtruction; for 


the captain, anxious for the preſervation of them 
all, determined, if poſſible, to fit up the boats 


in the beſt manner he could, and proceed to the 
northward 3 ſince having with him above 100 
healthy men, and having gotten ſome fire arms 
and ammunition from the wreck, he thought he 
could not fail of meeting a Spaniſh, veſſel. in the 
neighbourhood of Chiloe or Baldivia, and doubt- 
ed not but they ſhould maſter any they en- 
countered with in thoſe ſeas; in which, it they 
Vor. I. Pp had | 


299 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Pax had ſucceeded, the captain intended to 
IT. tothe rendezvous at Juan Fernandes: and if they 
could light on no prize in the way, yet he 
174T: thought the boats alone would carry them 


nar; ©: fo; 319% | 
Bur howeyer prudently this ſcheme was de- 
ſigned, it was diſreliſhed by the generality of the 
people; for being quite jaded. with the diſtreſſes 
and dangers they had already run through, and 
allured by the deluſwe hopes of returning to 
their native country, they could not think of 
continuing an enterprize, which had been al- 
ready attended with ſo many diſaſtrous indidents: 
therefore their common reſolution was, to length- 
en the long- boat, and with that, and the reſt 
of 5 I to ſteer to the ſouthward, 8 
trically oppoſite to the ſcheme propoſed by their 
captain) —— through the aleghes of Magel- 
lan, and to range along the eaſt fide of South 
America, till they ſnouſd arrive at Brazil, where 
they expected to procure a paſſage to Great 
Britain: and thougſi this project ſeemed to be 
more hazardous and tedious than the other, yet 
they perſiſted in it with inflexible obſtinacy, not- 
withſtanding all the remonſtrances of the captain 
againſt fo improper a proceedure, who, by his 
ſteady ition to this favourite project, incur- 
red their diſlike, and ſo far leſſened himſelf in 
their eſteem as to be inſuked with the. moſt con- 
temptible and brutal ſcurrility. Towards the 
middle of October the long-boat was nearly com- 
„ and every preparatory meaſure ala for 
utting to ſea : but the crew," ſtill apprehenſive 
at the captain ge influence a party to over- 
turn their deſign, laid hold of a plauſible pre- 
text, to ſecure him from any fuch attempt; 
this was the death of one of: aa 
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farally and inadvertently committed by the cap- CAT. 
tain, on a ſuſpicion of mutiny: on this pretence III. 
they confined their commander under a guard. 
threatening to carry him a priſoner to England 1741. 


to be tried for the murder; but when they were 
juſt ready to put to ſea they releaſed him; leav- 
ing him, and the few that choſe to ſhare his for- 
tunes, no other embarkation but the yawl and 
barge. During their ſtay upon this place, which 
ey called Wager iſland, thirty of them died; 
four ſcore went off in the long - boat convert- 

ed into a ſchooner, and cutter, to the ſouth- 
ward on the 1th of October; leaving nineteen 
with the captain; among whom were Mr Hamil- 


ton, of marines; the Honourable Mr 


Byron and Mir Campbell, midfſhipmen ; and 
Mr Elliot, the ſurgeon; who honourably and 
voluntarily choſe to accompany their commander 
in a country of danger and deſolation. It was 
the a th of January before the ſchooner arrived 


at Rio Grande on the coaſt of Brazil, when by 


various accidents their whole number was dimi- 
niſhed to no more than thirty. ' ot 
Cap r. CyHz ae; and his few faithful affoci- 
ates; after the departure of their ungenerous 
ſhipmares,' propoſed to paſs to the northward 
in the barge and yawl, though they were not 
able to embark till the 14th of December: but 
after many difficulties, and the loſs of fix of 
their company, they were compelled to return 
to Wager iſland ; where they got back about 
the middle of February, quite diſheartened, and 
dejected, wich their reiterated ' diſappointments, 
and almoſt periſhing with hunger and fatigue: 
Soon after two canoes of Indians arrived at the 


iflandz having among them a native of Chiloe 


und poke a litrle Spaniſh, and Mr Elliot the 
197 p 2 ſurgeon 
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ſurgeon, being capable of canverſing with him 


in that language, bargained with the Indian, 
that if he would carry the captain and his peo- 
ple to the iſland of Chiloe, in the barge, he 
ſhould have her and all that belonged to her for 
his trouble: accordingly, on the 6th of March, 
the company, which was now reduced to eleven, 
embarked in the barge on this new expedition; 
but, after having proceeded for a few days, the 
Captain, Mr Hamilton, Mr Byron, Mr Camp- 
bell, and Mr Elliot, being on ſhore, the ſix, 
who together with an Indian remained in the 
barge, put off with her to ſea, and did not re- 
turn again; while the captain, and the reſt on 
ſnore, were ſtruck with the moſt diſmaying re- 
flections; without iſions, arms, or ammuniti- 
on, to procure the leaſt comfortable ſubſiſtence, to 
chear their deſpairing minds in this deſolate ſitu- 
ation: but when they were revolving the various 
circumſtances of this unexpected calamity, they 
happily perceived another canoe, at a; diſtance, 
which belonged to one of the Indians they had 
before ſeen ; and who, after being convinced 
of the ſafety of his companion, carried them to 
Chiloe, where they arrived after a very compli- 
cated paſſage by land and water, in the begin- 


ning of June, having buried Mr Elliot by the 


way, and were received and entertained. by the 
Spaniards with great humanity z and from thence 
were conducted to Valpairaſo, and afterwards-to 
St Jago, the capital of Chili; where they con- 
tinued above a year, when the Spaniards receiv- 
ing advice of a cartel being ſettled between 
Great Britain and Spain, the Captain, Mr By- 
ron, and Mr Hamilton, were permitted to re- 
turn to Europe on board a French ſhip, the 
other midfhipman having changed en 
f | T will 


- 
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1 whilſt- at St Jago, and entered on board the Ch A. 
, ſquadron under Admiral Pizarro at Buenos II. 
e Tux commodore, with the Centurion, Glou- 1741- 
r ceſter, Tryal, and Anna pink, continued at 
n Juan Fernandes, in repairing their. ſhips and 
n waiting for the reſidue of his ſcattered ſquadron, 

until September 1740; having now. on board 

the Centurion only 214 men; the Glouceſter 

had only -82 remaining alive; and the Tryal 

but 39. The victualler being diſcharged, and 

declared incapable of returning to England, the 

commodore purchaſed the hull and furniture for 

3001. and the hands, being 16, were ſent on 

board the Glouceſter. er ie 

Tus three men of war departed from Eng- 

land with 961 men on board; and having loſt 

626, the whole of their remaining crews, exclu- 

ſive of the 16 men from the victualler which 

were now to be diſtributed amongſt the three 
| ſhips, amounted to no more than 333, with 

boys included; a number greatly inſufficient 

for the manning the Centurion alone, and barely 

capable of navigating all the three with the utmoſt 

exertion of their ſtrength and vigour. This un- 

fortunate reduction was the more terrifying; as 

they dreaded the purſuit of Pizarro's ſquadron, and 

had ſome obſcure knowledge of a force to be ſent 

out from Callao, the port of Lima, to obſtruct 

their enterprize in the South Scas. However, 

in this weakly condition, the commodore deter- 

mined to himſelf, to ſail down the coaſt, and 

touch in the neighbourhood of Panama; hoping 

to get ſome correſpondence over land with the 

fleet commanded by Admiral Vernon: for the 

commodore, on his departure from England, 

left Sir Chaloner Ogle at Portſmouth, * a 

inurl | arge 
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a prudent plan of operations with the 
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Par large force deſtined for the Weſt Indirs; and 


the commodore was directed, by his majeſty's 


S inſtructions, That as he might find an op 
1741. „ tunity to ſend privately over land to Porto 


<« Bello, or Darien; he was, by that means, to 
< endeavour to tranſmit” to any of his majeſty's 
<« ſhips or forces that ſhould be on that coaſt, 
4 an account of what he had done, or intended 


4 to do; and, leaſt any ſuch intelligence ſhould 


« fall into the hands of che Spaniards, he was 
to uſe a eypher, that had been given him, to 
«. correſpond with the Britiſſ ad miral that might 
cc be in the north ſeas of America, or che com- 
„ mander in chief of the forces.“ The com- 
modore was acquainted, by his inſtructions, of 
rhe deſtination of the troops ſent to the Weſt 
Indies, under the command of Lord Cathcart; 
and was ordered, that If thoſe forces ſhould 
« go to Porto Bello or Darien; with 4 deſign 
c to march to Panama or Santa Maria; to 
« make the beſt diſpoſitions to aſſiſt them in 
« making a ſecure ſettlement, either at Panama 
« or any other proper place, and ſupply them 
c with carinon, or any thing elſe, to be ſpared, 
« without weakening the ſquadron';/ and if they 
4 ſhould\want ſoldiers, to reinforee them with 
«© thoſe on board his ſquadron, wick eonſent of 
the proper officer“ And believing that Porto 
Bello might be then garriſoned by Britſk troops, 
the commodore hoped, on his arrival at the 
Iſthmus, to procure an intercourſe with them, 
either by the Indians or ſome of the luerative 
| Spaniards; and flattering himſelf, that by this 
means he might receive a reinſoreement of men 
from Porto Bello, he was in Hopes, by ſettlir 


commanders in the Weſt Indies ever te take 
6 8 Panama, 
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conſort with another trading veſſel, which was 
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Panama, and thereby obtain the poſſeſſion of Cn Ar. 
the Iſthmus of Darien, and the treaſures af II. 
Peru: and had the ſucceſs of the Britiſh land 
forces in the Weſt Indies been anſwerable to the 1741. 
general expectation, theſe views were certainly 
the moſt prudential that could have been con · 
certed. * N 9441 

Taz: ſeaſon for navigating, in this climate, 
approaching; they exerted their labour and vi- 
gilance to get their ſhips in readineſs for the ſea: 
and on the 8th of September, eſpying a fail to 
the N. E. the Centurion immediately got all 
hands on board, and by five in the afternoon 
got under ſail for the chace; but loſing ſight of 
the ſhip, and vainly continuing the purſuit, they 
determined to come back to Juan Fernandes : 
and in their return, on the 13th, were agree- 
ably furprized with the ſight of a fail on their 
weather bow, between four and five leagues di 
tant, as ſhe was a Spaniſh merchant ſhip, in 


the ſame that led the Centurion from the iſland: 
and this ſhip, miſtaking the Centurion for her 
conſott,- at farſt bore down upon her, which in- 
duced-the commodore to ſuſpect ſhe was a ſhip 
of force 3 who thereupon cleared his ſhip ready 
for an engagement, and ſoon after took her 
without any teſiſtance. The prize was called 
Nueſtra Senora del Monte Carmelo, command- 
ed by Don Manuel Zamorra, burthen 450 ton, 
having fifty- three ſailors, blacks and whites, and 
ewenty-ave paſſengers on board; her cargo con- 
ſiſting of ſugar, cloth, cotton, and tobacco, 
together with ſome trunks of wrought: plate, and 
twenty · three ſerons of dollars, each weigbing 
ppwards of 200.16 averdupois; and was bound 
from Callao, to the port of ä in the 
he | | ingdom 
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Par kingdom of Chili, The commodore here firſt 
II. learnt, from his priſoners, the force and deſti- 
[nation of Pizarro's ſquadron; and had the ſatis- 
1741. faction to find, that the Spaniſh admiral, after his 
utmoſt efforts to paſs Cape Horn, had been 
forced back again into the river of Plate, with 
the Joſs of two of his largeſt ſhips. 
Tu next morning the Centurion, with her 
price, diſcovered Juan Fernandes, and the fol- 
wing day they both came to an anchor; but 
when the Spaniards ſaw the Tryal, they were 
prodigiouſly aſtoniſhed, - and could hardly be 
perſuaded ſhe came from England; long inſiſt- 
ing, that it was impoſſible ſuch a ſmall ſhip 
could make the paſſage of Cape Horn, when the 
beſt ſhips of Spain were obliged to return. 
ER OM the accounts of the priſoners, and 
on examination of the letters found on board 
the prize, it appeared that ſeveral other mer- 
chantnen were bound from Callao, to Val- 
pairaſo; on which the commodore, the very 
next morning, diſpatched the Tryal to cruize off 
U the latter port, with a reinforcement of ten 
hands from on board his own ſhip: and alſo, 
on this intelligence, the commodore reſolved to 
ſeparate the ſhips, and employ them in diſtinct 
cruizes; as he would thereby increaſe his chance 
ſor prizes, and run a leſs riſque of alarming the 
coaſt, and occaſioning a diſcovery. He found 
| this earneſt of ſucceſs had animated his men, and 
| __  diffipated their deſpondency: this gave the com- 
| | - modore a tranſcendant N and he deter- 
mined to commence ſome hoſtilities on the 
coaſt. Having ſeat on board the Glouceſter ſix 
priſoners and 23 ſeamen, to aſſiſt in navigating 
the ſhip; he directed Capt. Mitchel to leave the 
iſland as ſoon as poſſible, ordering him To 
| pro- 
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te proceed to the latitude of 5deg. ſouth, and CR ay. 
ec there to eruize off the high land of Paita, at II. 
« ſuch a diſtance from ſhore as ſhould prevent 
« his being diſcovered: on this ſtation he was 1741- 
« to continue” till joined by the commodore; 

« which would be, whenever it ſhould be known 

«« that the vice roy had fitted out the ſhips at 

« Callao, or on the commodore's receiving y 

c other intelligence that ſhould make it neceſ- 

4 ſary to unite their ſtrength.” On delivering 

theſe orders to the captain of the Glouceſter, 

having completed his quantity of wood and wa- 

ter, the commodore weighed anchor on the 19th 

of September,” in company with the prize, and 

got t of the bay; taking his laſt farewel of the 

nd of Juan Fernandes, and ſteering to the 

eaſtward, with an intention of joining the Tryal 

floop in her ſtation off Valpariſa, leaving the 
Glouceſter at anchor in the bay. ne 

On the 24th the Centurion, met with the Try- 

al, Who had taken a prize called the Arranzazu, 

of 600 ton, proceeding on the ſame voyage, 

and with much the fame cargo with the Carme- 

lo, except that her filver amounted only to a- 

bout 5, ooo 7, ſterling. The Tryal ſoon after 

had the misfortune to ſpring her main maſt; 
and the captain and * — officers repreſenting 
to the commodore, that ſhe was very leaky in 
her hull, and otherwiſe ſo defective, that if 
they met with much bad weather they muſt all 
inevitdbly periſh; and, as it was impoſſible to re- 
fie her with the neceſfiry reparations, the com- 
. = her to be ſcuttled and ſunk; 
and, to keep up the appearance of his force, ap 
inted che Traps prize to be a frigate in the 
al' ſervice, manning. her with the Tryal's 
crew, and giving comtmiſnons to the captain 
I. Q and 
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Parr and all the inferior officers accordingly : ſhe was 


mounted with: twenty guns; twelve from the 


C—— Tryal and eight that belonged to the Anna pink, 
1741. and was to be called the Tryal prize. The com- 


modore ordered Capt. Saunders, After he had 
% ſunk the Tryal, to cruize off the high land of 
« Valpariſa, keeping it from him N. N. W. 
cat the diſtance of fourteen leagues z to conti- 
* nue on that ſtation twenty-four days, and 
then, if not joined by the commodore, to 
«© proceed down the coaſt to Piſco or ,Naſca, 
6 where he would be certain to meet the com- 
« modore: and Lieutenant Saumarez, who 
commanded. the Centurion's prize, was ordered 
to keep company with Capt, Saunders, Theſe 
orders. being diſpatched, . Centurion parted 
trom the other veſſels on the 27th of September 
at night, directing her courſe to the ſouthward, 
with a view of cruiing for ſome days to the wind- 
ward of Valpariſa; but having an unſucceſsful 
cruize, on the 6th of October the commodore 
ſailed to leeward of the port to join the prizes: 
not finding them, though he continued three or 
four days where they were directed to cruize, he 
proceeded down the coaſt to the iſland of Naſca, 
where he got on the 21ſt, and never ſaw the 
ey, till the 2d of November; and, .as they 

ad the like ill ſucceſs, the commodore appre- 
hending an embargo along the coaſt, and the 
equipment of a ſquadron from Calloa, reſolved 
to. haſten down to the leeward of Calloa, to join 
Capt. Mitchel off Paita; that, uniting his ſtrength, 
they might be able to give the n Hom 
Calloa a warm reception, if they dared to put 


to ſea. With this view he bore away the ſame 


afternoon, and on the 5th: of November, being 
advanced within view of the high land of Bar- 
Sik b Nunca, 
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ranca, in the latitude of 10 deg. 36 m. ſouth, CAP. 
the next day he took the Santa Tereſa de Jeſus, II. 
of 300 ton, bound from Guaiaquil to Calloa, ww 
with an unprofitable cargo, and. forty-ſeven fail-' 1741. 
ors and ten paſſengers on board. On the 10th, 
being near the iſland of Lobos, in the latitude 
of 6 deg. 27 m. ſouth; the commodore, drawing 
near to the ſtation - appointed to the Glouceſter, 
made an eaſy fail all vight, and the next morn- 
ing took a ſhip called Nueſtra Senora del Car- 
min, commanded by Marcos Morena, a Veneti- 


an, of 270 ton, bound from Calloa, laden with 


ſeveral ſpecies of merchandize, which, in their 
preſent circumſtances was but of little value to 


the captors; yet, with reſpect to the Spaniards, 


it was the moſt conſiderable capture made in 
that part of the world, for it amounted to up- 
wards of 400,000 dollars, prime coſt at Panama. 
The commodore received intelligence from an 
Iriſhman on board this prize, that a few days be- 


fore, a veſſel] came into Paita, where the maſter 


of her informed the governor, that he had been 
chaſed in the offing by one of the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, which was the Glouceſter : the governor, 
ſatisfied with this relation, ſent away an expreſs 
to acquaint the Vice Roy of Lima therewith; 
and the royal officer reſiding at Paita, apprehen- 
ſive of an Engliſh viſit, had, from the firſt hear- 
ing of this news, been buſily employed in re- 
moving the treaſure to Puira, a town within 
land, about fourteen leagues diſtant.” The com- 
modore further learnt from the priſoners, that a 
very conſiderable quantity of money, belonging 
to ſome merchants at Lima, was then lodged in 
the cuſtom houſe at Paita, intended to be ſhip- 
ped on board a veſſel in that port, with the ut- 
moſt expedition: therefore as they were now diſ- 
5 4 Qq 2 covered, 
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Par covered, and the coaſt would be ſoqn alarmed, 
| II. the commodore reſolved to endeavour to ſurprize 
1 Paita, being minutely acquainted with its ſtrength 

1741. and condition, and being fully - ſatisfied, there 
Was little danger of loſing many men in the at- 
tempt. The deſign was very eſigible ; as, beſides 
the treaſure. it promiſed, they might be ſupplied 
3 with great quantities of live proviſions, Which 
; was much wanted; and alſo have an opportuni- 
ty of releaſing the priſoners, who were very 
e and made a greater conſumption of 
yod than their ſtock was long capable of fur- 
niſhing. | . 
* 3 of Paita is ſituated in the latitude 
of 5 deg. 12 m. ſouth, on a moſt barren ſoil, 
compoſed only of ſand and ſlate, containing a- 
bout 200 houſes, which are only ground floors, 
the walls built of ſplit cane and mud, and the 
roofs thatched with leaves, which, though ex- 
tremely ſlight, are abundantly ſufficient for a 
climate where rain is conſidered as a prodigy, 
and not ſeen in many years. The inhabitants 
are priacipally Indians, and black ſlaves, or at 
leaſt a mixed breed, the whites being very few. 
The port, though in reality little more than a 
| | bay, is in the beſt eſtimation. of any on that, part 
if olf the coaſt; and is a very ſecure and commodi- 
ous anchorage, much frequented by all. veſſels 
9 coming from the north, being the uſual place 
6 where paſſengers, from Acapulco or Panama, 
j 8 bound to Lima, di-embark. The town of Paita 
= is open, and its ſole protection and defence was 
a ſmall fort of eight guns, without either ditch 
or outwork ; being ſurrounded with a plain brick 
walle and the garriſon conſiſted: only of one 
weak company, though the town could have 
armed 390-men more. 
REF 3 Wh Tas 
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** commodore, immediately after taking Cy A. 
che hſt prize, reſolycd to attack Paita that very II. 
night; he was then about twelve leagues from 
the ſhore, far enough to prevent a diſcovery, 861. F 
yet not ſo diſtant but he could arrive in the bay 
before day-break. However, the commodore 
| prudently conſidered. that this would be an im- 
| oper method of proceeding, as the ſhips might 
be eaſily. ſeen, at à diſtance, even in the night, 


N and thereby alarming the inhabitants, give them 
f op of removing their valuable effects: 
iy. 9 as the ſtrength of the place did not 


require his whole force, he reſolved to attempt 
it with the boats only; ordering an eighteen 
oared barge and two pinnaces on that ſeryice: 
and having picked out fifty- eight proper men to 
man them, well furniſhed with arms and ammu- 
nition,. he entruſted the command of the expe- 
dition to Lieutenant Brett, gave him his neceſ- 
ſary inſtructions, ordered two of the Spaniſh pi- 
lots to attend and conduct him to the moſt con- 
venient landing place, and afterwards to be his 9 
guides on ſhore, to prevent any diſappointment I 
or confuſion from the ignorance of the ftreets by 
and paſſages of the place, which, might ariſe 
from the darkneſs of the night; and, to have 
the greater ſecurity for the behaviour of the 
guides, the commodore aſſured the ptiſoners, 5 
they ſhould, be releaſed at Paita if the — act- 8 
ed faithfully ; but, in caſe of any miſconduct or = 
treachery, he threatened that the pilots ſhould 4 
be. inſtantly ſhot, and the Spanuar on board. | | 
carried priſoners to England. | 
Dunixc their preparations they were yet. nc * $ 
too great a diſtance to be ſeen, the ſhips: ſtood: 4 
towards the port with all the ſail Do could | Py 
make, and about ten o'clock at night, being | 
| within ; 
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Pax r within five leagues of the place, Lieutenant Brett, 
II. with the boats and detachment, put off, and ar. 
need at the mouth of the bay without being 
1741. diſcovered ; though no fooner had he entered it, 
than ſome of the people on board a veſſel riding 
at anchor there perceived him, who inſtantly 
getting into their boats, rowed towards the fort, 
ſhouting and crying, The Engliſh, the Eng- 
; « liſh dogs are here; by which the whole 
town was alarmed and in great agitation. The 
teutenant on this, encouraged his men to pull 
briſkly vp, that they might give the Spaniards 
as kttle time as poſſible to prepare for their de- 
fence; but before the boats could reach the 
ſhore, ſome of the cannon in the fort were point- 
ed to the landing place, and the firſt ſhot came 
whiftling over the boats : this made the crew re- 
double their efforts, ſo that they had reached 
the ſhore, and were in part diſembarked, before 
_ the ſecond gun fired. As ſdon as the men land- 
=_ ed, they were conducted by one of the Spaniſh 
_ pilots to the entrance of a narrow ſtreet, not a- 
= bove fifty yards from the beach, where they 
were covered from the fire of the fort, and 
forming, marched for the parade, which was a 
| | large ſquare at the end of this ſtreet; the fort 
| | deing one ſide of the ſquare, and the governor's 
= houſe another. The ſhouts and clamours of this 
= animated detachment, joined with the noiſe of 
=_ their drums, and favoured by the gloom of 
= | night, which never fails to increaſe the confuſion 
of uch a furprize, had augmented their numbers 
in the opinion of the Spaniards to at leaſt 300, 
by which the inhabitants were ſo intimidated, 
that they were much more ſollicitous about the 
means of flight than of reſiſtance: ſo that upon 
entering the parade, Lieutenant Brett received 
„ a 
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2 volley from the merchants who owned the Cnae. 
treaſure then in the town, and with a few others, II. 
had ranged themſelves in a gallery that rann 
round the governot's houſe ; yet that was 1741- 


immediately abandoned upon the firſt fire from 
the Engliſh, who were thereby left in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of the parade. 
Ox this ſucceſs Lieutenant Brett divided his 
men into two parties, ordering one of them to 
ſurround the governor's houſe, and if poſſible to 
ſecure the governor, whilſt he, at the head of the 
other, marched to the fort, with an intent to 
force itz but, on his approach, the Spaniards a- 
bandoned the fort, making their eſcape over the 
walls, and the lieutenant, contrary to his expect- 
ations, entered it without oppoſition. By this 
time the other party had ſurrounded the gover- 
nor's houſe, who had eſcaped half naked, with 
the utmoſt precipitation, leaving his wife, 2 
young lady of ſeventeen, to whom he had been 
married but three or four days, behind him; 
though ſhe too was afterwards carried off in her 
ſhift by a couple of centinels, juſt as the detach- 
ment, ordered to inveſt the houſe, arrived before 
it: while the principal part of the inhabitants, 
ſurprized in their beds, fled without putting on 
their eloaths in the wildeſt hurry and conſterna- 
tion; ſo that the few remaining in the town, 
were no ways formidable enough to attempt the 
leaſt reſiſtance. Thus was the whole town and 
fort of Paita, maſtered in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour from the firſt landing, with no other 
lols than one man killed and two wounded ; 
though the Honourable Mr Van Kepple, fon to 
the Earl of Albemarle, had a very narrow ef- 
cape from a ball that ſhaved his jockey upuy 
„ «§— eres ated „ en nan 91 c | 
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Part cloſe to his temples, which however did him no 
II. other injury. 
— LIEUTENANT Dk wc when he bad thus 


. 1741: far happily ſucceeded, plated 'a guard at the 


forr, and another at the governor's houſe, ap- 
pointing centinels at all the avenues of the town, 
both to prevent any ſurprize from the Spaniards, 
and to ſecure the effects in the place from being 


| embezzled: his next care was to ſeize on the cul- 


tom houſe, where the treaſure lay, and to con- 
fine the ſmall remains of the inhabitants in one 

ol the churches under a guard, except ſome ſtout 
negroes, who were employed the remaining part 
of the night, to affiſt in carrying the treaſure 
from the cuſtom houſe and other places to the 
fort, But the failors could not be prevented 
from entering the houſes in ſearch of private pil- 
lage, and covering their dirty — . and jack- 
ets with the embroidered or laced habits of the 
Spaniards; and thoſe who came laft into the 

' faſhion, not finding mens cloaths ſufficient, e- 
quipped themſelves in womens gowns and petti- 
coats, ſo that their lieutenant was extremely ſur- 
prized when he firſt ſaw them thus ridiculouſly 
meramorphoſed. - 

Dox1nc the attack onthe town; the com- 
modore lay by _ the ſhips till one &*clock in 
the morning, and then the detach - 
ment to be landed, he e fail, and 

opened the bay about ſeven, —— he Rad a 
view of the town, and, through his perſpectives, 
| diſcerned the Engliſh colours hoiſted on the flag 
ſtaff of the fort: he then plied into the bay, 
and at eleven the Tryal's boat came on board 
the Centurion laden with dollars and church 
k when che commanding” officer atquainted 

of the *** night's tranſactions = 

- whic 
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which the commodore was thoroughly pleaſed, Cy ap. 
only he regretted the eſcape of the governor, as II. 
he had particularly recommended it to Lieute- ——— 
pant Brett to ſecure his perſon if poſſible, in hopes 1741. 
he ſhould then be able to treat for the ranſom of 
the place. About two in the afternoon the com- 
modore. anchored in ten fathom and a half wa- 
ter, at a mile and half diſtance from the town; 
and having a more immediate intercourſe with 
thoſe on ſhore, he found they had hitherto pro- 
ceeded in collecting and removing the treaſure 
without interruption; but the Spaniards rendez- 
vouſing from of cons of the country, having a- 
8 them. 200 horſe, well armed and mount- 
ed, with theſe they made their appearance on a 
hill at the back of the town, where they paraded 
about with much oſtentation, ſounding their mi- 
litary muſic, and practiſing every art to intimi- 
date the Engliſh to abandon the place, before 
the pillage was completed: but they were diſap- 
pointed in their menaces, for the ſailors went on 
calmly as long as the day- light laſted, in ſendin 
N off the treaſure, with refreſhments of live provi- 
ſy ſions, with which they were abundantly ſupplied : 

however, at night the commodore ſent a rein- 
forcement on ſhore, and the Spaniards contiau- 
ing quiet all night, at day-break the failors re- 
"Y newed their Jabour in loading and ſending off the 
nd boats, _ They were now convinced of what con- 
ſequence it would have been if they had ſecured 


$: | the governor, for they found many ſtore houſes 
bay full of valuable effects, which could be of no uſe 
Þ to the captors; and for which, if the governor 
<h: had been in their power, in all probability they 
ch might have procured an advantageous ranſom; 


od but he was now too much elated with his mili- 
ch tary command, and though the commodore ſent 
r : teal... 
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PART him repeated meſſages, offering to enter into a 

II. treaty for ranſoming the town and goods, threat. 

w—— ening' too, that if the Spanjards did not conde- 

1741. ſcend to treat, he would ſet fire to the town and 

all the ware-houſes; yet the governor arrogantly 

deſpiſed all thefe reiterated overtures, and never 

deſigned to return the leaſt anſwer to the com- 

modore. This day ſeveral negroes deſerted from 

a the Spaniards on the hill, and aſſured the com- 

modore that the Spaniards were increaſed to a 

formidable number, and refolved to ſtorm the 

town and fort the ſucceeding night; however 

the Engliſh proſecuted their work with uncon- 

cern till evening, when another reinforcement 

was ſent on ſhore, and Lieutenant Brett, doub- 

ling his guards, by his marks of vigilance, de- 

terred - the Spaniards from their reſolution, 

though they were at that time treble the number 

of Engliſh on ſhore, and ſenſible of their great 
ſuperiority. 1 

Having finiſhed ſending the treaſure on 

board the Centurion, the third morning, being 

the 15th of November, the boats were employed 

in carrying off the moſt valuable part of the et- 

fects remaining in the town; and the commo- 

dlore intending to fail in the afternoon, about 

ten o'clock, purſuant to his promiſe, ſent all his 

priſoners, being eighty-eight, on ſhore ; giving 

orders to Lieutenant Brett, “ To ſecure them 

« under a ſtrict guard in one of the churches, 

« till the men were ready to embark; and alſo 

% to burn the whole town, except the two 

„ churches, which ſortunately ſtood at ſome dil- 

* tance from the houſes,” Theſe orders were 

unctpally complied with; for Lieutenant Brett, 

0 05 great quantities of pitch, tar, and other 
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tribute the ſame into houſes, ſituated in different Ca ae, 


ſtreets of the town, ſo that the place being at 


once fired in many quarters, the deſtruction ww 
might be the more violent and ſudden, and the 1741. 


Spaniards, after their departure, be the leſs able 
to extinguiſh it, After making theſe preparati- 
ons, he nailed up the cannon in the fort; and 
then ſetting fire to the moſt windward of the 
houſes, collected his men and marched towards 
the beach, where the boats waited to carry them 
off, which being an open place, he might have 
been eaſily ſurrounded by the Spaniards; who 
perceiving his retreat, detached ſixty horſe to 
precipitate. his, departure; they marched down 
the hill- with much ſeeming reſolution, but no 
ſooner had Lieutenant Brett ordered his men to 
halt and face about, than the Spaniards ſtopped 
their career, and never dared to advance a ſtep 
further, permitting the Engliſh to reach the 
ſquadron without any moleſtation, _ 

In the mean time the ſpreading flames had 
taken poſſeſſion of every part of the town, and 
by the proper ſituation of the combuſtibles, with 
the lightneſs of the materials of which the houſes 
were compoſed, and their aptitude to take fire, 
the whole town, and all its effects, were loſt in 
one general conflagration, oy 

Taz booty made by the Engliſh, though in- 
conſiderable of what they deſtroyed, amounted 
to above 30,0007. ſterling, in wrought plate, 
dollars, and other coin only; beſides rings, 
bracelets, and jewels of great value; which was 
equally divided between the whole ſquadron, as 

well thoſe on board, as thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in the action, over and above the com- 
mon plunder, which was very great: though 
the Spaniards ſuſtained * much more infinite 97 

| r 2 ; 
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Parr by the deſtruction of their town, and the burn- 


ing of profuſe quantities of the richeſt and moſt 


—— expenſive ſpecies; as broad cloth, ſilks, cam- 
1741. bricks, velvets, and other very valuable effects; 


for, by a repreſentation tranſmitted to the court 


of Madrid, the whole Tofs was eſtimated at one 


million and a half of dollars; and this at no ex- 

travagant valuation. | e e 
Tt commodore, on his entrance into the 

bay, found ſix Spaniſh veſſels at anchor; one 


whereof, called the Solidad, was the ſhip, which 


according to their intelligence, was to Have fail- 
ed with the treaſure to the coaſt of Mexico, and 
being a good failor, the commodore reſolved to 
add this: veſſel to the ſquadron, and ordered a 
crew of ten men to navigate her, under the 
command of Lieutenant Hughes of the Tryal ; 


the other five veſſels were, two ſnows, a bark, 


and two row-gallies, which the Spaniards, with 
many others, had built at different ports, to pre- 
vent any deſcent from the commodore in the 
neighbourhood of Callao, as they were ſuſpicious 
he would attack the city of Lima; but the com- 
modore having no occaſion for theſe veſſels, or- 
dered them to be ſcuttled and ſunk. 

Brix ſafely joined by the detachment under 
Lieutenant Brett, the commodore prepared to 
leave the place the ſame evening; and being 
| d to fix fail, towards midnight weigh- 
ed anchor and failed out of the bay, with the 
Centurion and Tryal's prize, together with the 
Carmelo, Tereſa, Carmin, and Solidad prizes; 
and ſtanding to the weſtward, on the 16th of 
November in the morning, the commodore gave 
orders For the whole ſquadron to ſpread them- 
« ſelves in queſt of the Glouceſter; whom 
they diſcovered and came up with the next 

morning, 
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morning, and found ſhe had taken à ſmall ſnow, Cu Ar. 
laden with wine, brandy, and olives, with 7,0007; II. 

im ſpecie and alſs a batge, with double doubs wy 
bons and dollats o board, ts the amount of 1741. 


12,0007, As the commodote, on inſpecting 
the papers found on board the Carmelo, was 
apptited that an anfaccefsful attempt had been 


mache againſt Carthagena; and finding there 


was 00 probability of facihtating his plan againſt 
Panatha, as he was ineapable of attacking the 
ace himfelf, wit ſuch an incetifidetable force, 
e dropt all thoughts of ſuch an undertaking. 
Tur commodore being joined by the Glou- 
ceſter and one of het prizes, came to a detertnl- 
nation, „ To ſteer xs, ſoon as poſſible, to the 
«© ſouthern parts of California, or to the adja- 
« cent of Mexico, to ergiſt for the Ma- 
© mila galleon; Wich he knew was at fea, 
« bound to the port of Acapulco, and would 
ce not arrive there till towards the middle of 


% January; before which time, the commo- 


dore imagined hie cbuld be on à proper ſtation 
to intercept that valbable ſhip: and on impart- 
ing his project, the whole crew indulged them - 
ſelves in the moſt unlimitted hopes of the ad- 
vantages they thought infalkbly to receive. Bus, 
as there was a neceſſſty of recruiting their water, 
he proteeded, for that purpoſe, to the iſland 

Qaibo, ſituated at the mouth of the bay of Pa- 
namay in the latitude of 7 dep. 20 min. notth; 
where, after burning the Solidad and Tereſa in 


their paſſage, as they had given great delay, all 


the ſquadron, except the Glouceſter,: arrived on 


the 6th of December, and in two days complet- 


ed their wood and water. On the gth they 
put to ſea, and kept hovering round the iſland, 
in hopes of ſeeing the Gloueeſter; the 9 

1 | they 
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Pax they took a. ſmall bark from Panama, which 


they afterwards ſcuttled and ſunk, and on the 


—-— 12th were joined by, the Glouceſter, who. had 
1741. ſprung her fore-top maſt, which | had diſabled 


her from working to windward, and prevented 
her from getting up ſooner with the ſquadron, 
The whole ſquadron now ſtood to the weſtward, 
and the commodore delivered freſh inſtructions 
to the captains of the men of war and comman- 
ders of the prizes, directing them To ule all 
e poſſible diſpatch in getting to the. northward 
Jof the harbour of Acapulco; where they 
<& were to endeavour to fall in with the land, 
t between the latitude of 18 and 19 deg. from 
whence, they were to beat up the coaſt, at 
<< eight or ten leagues diſtance from the ſhore, 
till they came abreaſt of cape Corientes, in 
e the latitude of 20 deg. 20 min. and to cruiſe 


on that ſtation, till the 14th of February; 


when they were to depart. for the middle 
4 illand of the Tres Marias, in the latitude of 
21 deg. 25 min. bearing from cape Corientes 
„N. W. by N. 25 leagues diſtant; and if, at 
<« this iſland, they did not meet the commodore, 
« after recruiting their wood and water, they 
were then immediately to proceed for the 
„ illand of Macao, on the coaſt of China.” 
Theſe orders being diſtributed to the reſpective 
ſhips, they had little doubt of arriving ſoon on 
their.intended ſtation ; but by the untavourable 
irregularity of the wind, they were protracted 
from obtaining ſo deſirable an end till the 28th 
of January, when they found themſelves near 
the harbour of Acapulco, in the latitude of 
17 deg. 56 min. . 
Bz1nG now in the track of the Manila gal- 
leon, their arrival was too late to yield them any 
5 | N. 
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probability of meeting with this veſſel, which Cn av. 


they were taught to conſider as the moſt opulent 


capture that was to be made on any part of tbbe 
ocean: this excited great uneaſineſs, as they 1741- 


were but too apprehenſive of their diſappoint- 
ment, neither were their hopes diſſipated nor 
their fears abated, till the 19th of February; 
when, on the return of the Centurion's barge 
which had been diſpatched to diſcover the har- 
bour. of Acapulco, the commodore, from the 
information he received by ſome negroes the 
barge had ſurprized in a canoe near the harbour, 
was fatisfied that the galleon had made her ar- 
rival, at Acapulco, on the gth of January, 
which was about twenty days before the ſqua- 
dron fell in with the coaſt: yet, from them, he 
was able to collect other circumſtances ſufficient 
to revive his men from their dull deſpondency, 
to a more ſanguine and joyful expectation than 
they had hitherto retained : this was, that the 

| galleon had delivered her cargoe, and was tak- 
ing in water and proviſions in order to return; 
and that the Vice-Roy of Mexico had, by pro- 
clamation, fixed her departure from- Acapulco 
to the 3d of March. This news was moſt chear- 
fully received by the whole ſquadron; ſince it 
was much more eligible to ſeize her in her re- 
turn, than it would have been before her arri- 
val; as the ſpeices for which ſhe had fold her 
cargoe would be on board, and was of much 
more eſtimation than the actual cargoe; and, 
as they were certain ſhe would fall into their 
hands, all the crews were animated with the 
higheſt ſpirits and fluctuation of joy, on ſo proſ- 
perous an event z which afterwards happily an- 
ſwered their wiſhes, e A 
DuxixO 
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Par Dunixc the time the Britiſn commodore had 
II. been encountering all the rigours and ſevetities 
of the boiſterous winds and tempeſtyous ſeas, in 
1741. this remote part of the world, from the, jſland 
of St Catherine's round Cape Horn, through the 
South Seas to the weſt of Acapulco; the vt 
ill 


| 

niſh- ſquadron, in purſuing him, underwent { 

a more diſtreſſed and unfortunate fate: for ar- | 
riving at the river of Plate in South America, . 

on the gth of January 1740, and anchoring in { 

the bay of Maldonado at the mouth of that ri- t 

ver, their admiral, Pizarro, ſent immediately ) 

to Buenos Ayres for à ſupply of proviſions. L 
While they lay here, expecting this ſupply, they . 
received advice, by the treachery of + Portu- a 

gycſe governor of St Catberine's, of the Britiſh n 
commodore being arrived at that iſland on the ſ 

: 23ſt of December, and of his preparing to put by 
to ſea again with the yimoſt expedition, Par- 5 

ro, notwithſtanding his ſuperior force, had his 1 

- reaſon, perhaps even orders, for ayoiding the f - © 
Britiſh ſquadron any where ſhort of the South M 

Seas: however he precipitately put to ſea on the be 

9 22d of January, without his expected ſupply of T 
| proviſions, in hopes of getting raund Cape Horn "= 
before the Britiſh commodore, leaving the 5 
Patache behind him, as unfit for ſo difficult a ed 
ſeryice. But, notwithſtanding his vigilant haſte, al 

the Britiſh ſquadron had got the ſtart of him by 2. 

four days ſrom St Catherine's; though, in fome ſel 

part of their paſſage o Cape Horn, the two * 
quedrons were ſo near together, that the Pearl, 8 

one of the Brizith ſhips, approached very near 8 


to the Aſia, in which was the Spaniſh admiral. 

The Spaniſh Jquadron, having run the length 

of Cape Horn, towards the latter end of Febru- th 

ay; ſtood to the weſtward, in order to double 
Itʒ 
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middle of May, after the loſs of half her crew; 
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it; but on the 28th at night, while with this CR Ap. 
view they were turning to windward, the Gui- II. 


puſcoa, Hermiona, and Eſperanza, were ſe 


rated from the admiral; and on the 57th of 1741. 


March, being the ſame day the Britiſh ſquadron 
had paſſed Streights le Maire, the whole ſqua- 
dron was drove to the eaſtward, and diſperſed 
by a moſt furious ſtorm at N. W. They were 
afterwards, . by their long detention in ſuch a 
turbulent ſea, reduced to the moſt infinite dif 
treſs, by fatigue, and the devaſtation of famine 
which occaſioned a moſt ſhocking mortality. On 
their departure from Spain they were furniſhed 
with only four months proviſions at ſhort allow- 
ance; ſo that when, by the ſtorms they encoun- 
tered with off Cape Horn, their continuance at 
ſea was prolonged a month beyond their expec- 
tation, it is inconceivable what difficulties they 
ſuffered, and the dreadful havock that ravaged 
amongſt them, daily ſweeping off numbers of 
their ableſt and moſt hardy men: their calamity 
was even ſo great, that rats, when they could 
be caught, were fold for four dollars a piece. 
This terrible ſituation produced a conſpiracy 
among the marines, on baa nl. the Aſia, who pro- 
poſed to maſſacre the officers and crew; prompt- 
ed to this bloody reſolution, merely through th 
motive of relieving their e bodies, by 
appropriating the whole ſhip's proviſions to them- 
ſelves: but the conſ ue yer may fn, = 
evented in their fatal purpoſe, is ſeparat 
uadron, after ſuſtaining 10 variety of misfor- 
tunes, and after ſeveral ineffectual attempts to 
get round Cape Horn, were obliged to bear 
away for the river of Plate; where Pizarro, in 
the Aſia, arrived at Monte Vedio about the 


the 
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Pant the St Eſtevan was alſo enfeebled by the dimi- 
II. nution of 175 men, when ſhe anchored in the 


bay of Barragan ; the Eſperanza, a fifty gun 


1741. flip, was ftill more unfortunate, for out of 450, 
only 58 were left alive : while the Guipuſcoa waz 
driven aſhore, and ſunk on the coaſt of Brazil, 
having, out of 700, loſt above 300 of her men; 
the Hermiona foundered at ſea, and her whole 
crew, conliſting of 500 men, were every one 
drowned ; and the regiment of foot was reduced 

do ſixty men; fo that their whole loſs, in this 
fatal attempt, was upwards of 2,000 men. The 
Aſia, Eſperanza, and St Eſtevan, after their at- 
rival, were in great want of maſts, yards, rig- 

Bing, and all kind of naval ſtores; and having 

no ſupply at Buenos Ayres, nor in any df theit 
neighbouring ſettlements, Pizarro obtained a re- 
mittance of 100,000 dollars from the Vice Roy 
of Peru, and a conſiderable quantity of pitch, 
tar, and cordage, from the Portugueſe at Rio 
Janeiro; but could procure neither maſts nor 
yards. The Spaniſh admiral was ſtill very in- 
tent of putting to fea in purſuit of the Britiſh 
ſquadron, which he did not queſtion had been 
as ſeverely handled as his own; and to facili- 
tate his deſign, by removing the maſts of the 
Efperanza into the Aſia, and making uſe of 
What ſpare maſts and yards they had on board, 
they made a ſhift to refit the Aſia, and St Eſte- 
van: and in the October following they were 
preparing to put to ſea, with theſe to ſhips, to 
attempt the paſſage round Cape Horn a ſerond 
time; but the St Eſtevan, in coming down tlie 
river Plate, ran on a ſhoal, and being diſabled, 
the admiral proceeded to ſea in the Alla with- 
out her. Having the ſummer before: him, ant 
favorable winds, he expeed à fortunate art 
a 
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ſpeedy paſſage ;. but being off Cape Horn, and Cy Ar. 
goin vi before the wind in 0g moderate Il. 
weather, though in a ſwelling fea, by ſome miſ· 
conduct of the officer of the watch, the ſhip roll- 1741. 
ed away her maſts, and was a ſecond time con- 
ſtrained to return, in great diſtreß, to the'river 
of Plate. Thus was this well appointed ſqua- 
dron, compoſed of the flower of the Spaniſh na- 

0 defeated by the inclemency of the winds | 
and ſeas; while the ſhips they were purſuing, 
rode trium t in the ſouthern ocean, enriched 
with the plunder of the Spaniſh provinces, and 
waiting for that immenſe treaſure . afterwards 
obtained in the Manila galleon, enjoying an am- 
ple compenſation for their toil and bravery. 


CHAPTER III. 


Naval tranſactions in Evroys, 
in 1741, 


O ſhew the world the potency of the naval CH Af 
ſtrength of Britain, the Britiſn miniſtry III. 
concerted a ſecond \ ſecret expedition, under the 
command of Sir John Norris: a great armament 

was appointed to aſſemble for this » and | 
to facilitate the deſign, on the 2 June, a 

vigorous preſs was made on the river T | 
whica, in thirty-ſix hours, by the number taken 

| Sſz '_ and” 
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Parr and enrolled in the navy books, was 2,370 men; 


and the preſs was continued with the ſame vigi- 


Li lance, the ſooner to mann the ſquadron deſigned 
1741. for this expedition. 1 2 IV 


O the 21ſt of July, Sir John Norris hoiſted 
his flag on board the Victory, and on the 27th 
failed from St Helen's with a grand fleet, con- 
| fiſting of ſixteen ſhips of the line; the Victory, 

Royal Sovereign, and Royal George, of 100 
each; St George, in which was Admiral 
Cavendiſh, and Duke of go; Cambridge of 80; 
Buckingham, Bedford, Naſſau, Lenox, Eflex, 
and Elizabeth, of 70; Argyle, Aſſiſtance, and 
Ruby, of 50; Goſport of 44 guns; and the 
Blaze 'and Lightning fire-ſhips; having on board 
upwards of 8,000 ſailors. With this formidable 
armament the admiral failed to the coaſt of 
Spain; and great were the expectations of the 
Britiſh nation, on an enterprize commenced in 
ſo magnificent a manner. | 
Om the zth of Auguſt the admiral, with the 
whole fleet, entered the bay of Biſcay; and or- 
dered Capt. -Harriſon, with the Argyle, to look 
into Ferrol, Corunna, and Redondella, which 
he performed in four days, taking a Spaniſh 
brigantine, and putting four others on ſhore. 
The captain being informed by the maſter of a 
Portugueſe veſſel, that a ſloop from New Eng- 
land had been carried into Camirina by a Span- 
_ iſh privateer, on the 15th he got off this harbour 
| ſent his boats in z on ſight of them the ſloop 


un on ſhore; but, after a ſharp diſpute, the 


Engliſh boarded and burnt her. The 18th, 
Capt. Harriſon being informed by the- maſter of 
another Portugueſe veſſel, that the Spaniards 
had brought into Redondella a very rich ſhip 
with bale goods from London, and —_— 
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four other prizes; he immediately ſent for the Cyae. 


Gibraltar and Grampus, and came to a reſoluti- 


III. 


on, at all events, to make for this place, which. 


is a ſmall town and port of Gallicia, in the gulph 
of Vigo. At day-light, the next morning, he 
took a Spaniſh bark of about forty ton, and an- 
other about thirty, and ſetting the largeſt on 


fire, this diſcovered the Engliſh to the whole 


country, and prevented their project of running 
up with French colours. About ten came in a 
freſh ſea breeze; the captain weighed, and with 
Engliſh colours proceeded up the river, having 
given orders to take no notice of Vigo, but puſh 
on: accordingly, at four in the afternoon, they 
got into the harbour or baſon of Redondello, 
anchored within piſtol ſhot of the ſhips, and took 
them all, being four, by twelve o'clock that 
night: the Engliſh got all their prizes off under 
their ſterns, ſailed out of the harbour, and joined 
the admiral. This plainly ſhews that the Spani- 
ards had made little rations to defend 
themſelves; and had the Engliſh admiral been 
as active with the whole fleet, what noble actions 
might have been atchieved ? The Spaniards were 
far from being invulnerable in Old Spain, nor 
had they made the leaſt preparations to give the 
Engliſh any reception: there are very few har- 
bours in Spain, if any, which the Engliſh might 
not have entered, and burnt every ſhip in the 
port; and with regard to their extenſive ſea 
coaſts, except juſt in the neighbourhood of their 
fortified towns or camps, the Britiſh ſailors might 


1741 


have landed wherever they pleaſed, ! and plun- 


dered and laid - waſte the country for ſeveral 
miles together, before the Spaniards could have 
brought a ſuperior force to oppoſe. them. Though 
the Britiſh nation could not have got any 1 

hat . « Ade 


FF 
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Pax diate advantage by ſuch attempts, yet by har- 
II. raſſing their country, the Spaniards would have 
been tired of the war; they would have diſ- 
1741. regarded the influence of France, and while 
the Britiſh fleet in America ſwept the Spaniſh 
trade before them, if they had ſuffered 1 
nin E ſo much as to have compenſated the 
5 loſs = expences of the. Britiſh nation, this 
would have induced the haughty Spaniard to 
have topped the violence of war, by a ſpeedy 
and honourable concluſion, which would have 
been attended with the happieſt uences to 
the Britiſh nation, and. ought to have been the 
ſole and principal aim of this expedition. For if, 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, Admiral Drake, 
though he had no land forces on board, landed 
at ſeveral places on the coaſt of Spain, and ra- 
vaged the whole country: if he could enter the 
harbour of Cadiz and the river of Liſbon, burn- 
ing a great many Spaniſh-Ships, and this at a time 
when the Spaniards were more powerful than in 
the preſent age: if, the next year, 7,000 Engliſh 
under the Earl of Eſſex, actually took the town of 
Cadiz, burning, ſinking, or taking, every ſhip in 
cdqhe harbour: if in the reign of Queen Anne, the 
Engliſh: forces attacked the ſame place, and 
though, through miſconduR, they failed of ſuc- 

ceſs againſt the city and harbour of Cadiz itſel 

yet they did the Spaniards great.damage, and 
got a wealthy plunder at port St Mary's: and if 

the Duke of Ormond and Sir George Roo 
with the ſame fleet, in its return, on 12th 
October, 1702, made the famous and ſucceſsful 
attack upon Vigo, where they. ook and deſtroy- 
ed twenty French men of war and thirteen Spa- 
niſh galleons! What might not the Britiſh nation, 
who above all others are more fond to hear of 
| — ſieges 


- 
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fieges and battles in time of war, when fo great C 

a navy lay hovering over the Spaniſh coaſt, what III. 

might they, and what ought they not to have ww 
d from it? For as the Spaniſh trade was 1741. 


inconſiderable, and that little they had, being 
prevented by the ftation of Admiral Haddock, 


they could not be diſtreſſed much at ſea by the 


Engliſh : it was therefore the buſineſs of the 
Britiſh commanders, to attack them at land in 
Europe as well as America ; with this difference, 
that in only i they ought to have attacked 
without any deſign to hold, and whereas in A- 
merica they ought to have attacked no where, 
but with an' intention to retain their conqueſts, 


at leaſt during the continuance of the war. 


There was a fair and open opportunity to revive 
the antient gory of the Britiſh flag, to convey 
the name of Norris to lateſt poſterity, with a luſ- 
tre equal to the reputation of Drake or Raleigh; 


pes, this was a time, when the pride of Spain 


might have been as ſeverely chaſtiſed, as in the 
days of the illuſtrious Queen Elizabeth: but in- 
ſtead of any exploits worthy the character of the 
Engliſh edairal, and ſuch a well appointed fleet, 
after intimidating the poor Spaniards, by cruiz- 


ing on their coaſt for ſome time, the admiral 


diſpatched the Naſſau and Lenox to join Admiral 


Haddock; and, leaving part of his ſquadron on 


A cruize, on the 22d of Auguſt returned to Spit- 


thread, with the Victory, St George, Royal So- 


vereign, Duke, N Bedford, Elizabeth, 
Buckingham, and the Scipio and Blaſt fre- 


hips, to the general diſſfatistaction of the Britiſh 

Tnovan the fleet under Sir John Norris, had 
uſeleſsly and ignominioully floated in the caſtles 
of indolente, along the coaſts of Spain, carry- 
. 4 t ing 
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Par ing the Britiſh lion in manacles, even in the 


very ſight of his prey: yet the valour and acti- 


iq of the Britiſh ſeamen was not every where 
1741. extinct: this was no where more apparent, than 


in the actions of the gallant Capt. Ambroſe, who 
commanded the Rupert man of war of 60 guns, 
then on a cruiſing ſtation in the bay of Biſcay : 
he had taken the St Antonio de Padua, a pri- 
vateer belonging to St Sebaſtians, of 16 guns 
and 150 men; as alſo another privateer, called 
the Biſcaya,, mounting ten carri 
vel guns, with 119 rugged, able - bodi 
perate men on board; who had taken twenty- 
three, Engliſh prizes ſince the commencemept of 
the war, but now, after a ſmart engagement, 
bowed. to the Britiſh flag, which has alyays diſ- 
appointed the barbarity of ruffians, Me theſe, 
remorſeleſs in their proſperity, and/as impene- 
trably uncompaſſionate to the miſteries of the 
poor ſufferers in their power, as, on their own 
iſcayan mountains, are the ſavage wolves, when 
pinched with hunger, to the unhappy traveller 
eriſhing beneath their ferocity. Capt. Ambroſe, 
3 brought his two prizes into Plymouth, 
failed again on another cruize; and on the 18th 
of September, as he was cruizing in the bay of 
Biſcay, off cape Machiacaca, in the evening, he 
_ aw a fail from the maſt head, to windward, 
which he chaſed all that night and the next day, 
and after chaſing her about ſeyenty-three leagues, 
coming up with her about eleven at night, 
took her after ſome reſiſtance, and brought her 
into Plymouth, This ſhip. proved to be the 
Duke de Vendome, the largeſt privateer belong - 
ing to St Scbaſtians, of the dimenſions of the 
Engliſh, twenty gun frigates, mounting twenty- 
bx carriage guns, and Ro YA 
_ N t 
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Engaged in the late Genetal War. 
ſtout ſeamen, commanded by Don Martin de 
Areneder, a Frenchman, as was alſo the crew 
maſtly of ir” i nations, and among them 
nineteen Engli f 

taken out of the Spaniſn priſon, and forced by 


the intendant, to proceed on the rue. 


As St Sebaſtian was again overſtocked with 


Brigiſh prizes, taken in great numbers by the 
Spanith privateers; Capt. Ambroſe immediately 


4 


=": gy to Cfuize on his ſtation in the bay of 
icay. On the 7th of November he'ſaw two 


fail o the windward, and giving them chace, 
at the fame time obſerved a ſail to chace him, 
which ones to be a Spaniſh privateer of 
twenty: four carriage and twenty e n. 


and 1895 men, commanded by Don Fraticiſct 
de L'Arrea, which had been nine days out of 
St Sebaſtian on a ſucceſsleſs cruize. Capt. Am- 


broſe diſregarding hier, continued his firſt chace; 
and on coming up with them, did not fire, as 
uſual, to bring them too, to prevent giving any 


ſuſpicion of hat he was to the ſhip that chaced 
they were dutchmen, apprized them of his in- 


tention to deceive the privateer. Accordingly” 


the captain reefed his fails and trimmed his ſhip, 
and the Spaniard, ſuſpecting her a conſort of 
the dutchmen, crouded fail, and by duſk was 


upon a wind: upon which Capt. Atnbroſe fol- 


lowed her, with all the ſail he could make. On 


the 8th, at two o' clock in the morning, the 


Vol. I. but 


„Scotch, and Iriſh, who were 


on 
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him; but ſent his boat on board, and finding 


within two leagues 3 when Capt. Ambroſe ſnort- 
ened ſail to wait for her, hoping ſhe would run 
him on board, before ſhe perceived her miſtake. 
When the privateer got within a mile, ſhe dif- 
covered the force of the Rupert, and hauled 


4 got within gun _ of the privateer; 
c . 
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III. 
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1455 but the moon juſt e L down, and it 
II. coming on 201. be 

the man of war loſt 001 5 of — At day- break 
1741. Capt. Ambroſe ſaw her Go three leagues on his 


bow, chaſing. an Engliſh merchant ſhip 3 but, 


ſeeing the Rupert, the privateer crowded _— | 


again, the wind blowing hard; —_— I” 
broſe followed her cloſe, when the wind failing, 
darkneß coming on, and the privater uſing 


| cars, ſhe eſcaped a ſecond time. The gth Capt. 


Ambroſe diſcovering the privateer again about 


three leagues to windward, purſued her all day, 


and began to engage ber at half an hour paſt 


midnight: the action laſted till two in the morn- 


ing, when the Rupert boarding her, ſhe ſtruck, 


men 


more of her men dangerouſly wounded ; the 


N loft but one man, who tumbled over- 
rd in ef the privateer. The Spaniards 
t 


9 completely fitted out with a great quantity 
of ſmall 50 cutlaſſes, pole- axes, and many 


more inſtruments of war, but had met with no 


prize in that truize. p 
As a retcompence for the conduct and vigi- 


nner of Capt. Ambroſe; in ſuppreſſing the Spa- 
niſh privateers, the merchants of London, in 


grateful remembrance of ſuch og and- fingu- 


5 ſervices, preſented him with à large filver 
aifirely wrought, with his arms curi- 
*. y chaſed on one fide; and on the other a re- 


preſentation of the Rupert chaſing a Spaniſh 


pri- 
ent ee the N of Briſtol alſo, to 
re eir eſteem for the captain, preſented 
him with a piece of Pe 1000. rake, on the 


1 7 


__ account. 


upon a wind, and 


12. ͤ¹—i . ß ] e . az 


and 1 for quarter. The privateer had twelve N 
d in the engagement; two their arms 
and legs ſhot away, and the captain and many 
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Ow the 12th of October Sir John donn gn cn 


ed again in the Victory from St Helens, on a 
third expedition; attended by the Royal G. 

Royal Sovereign, Barfleur, N 
Naſſau, Buckingham, Newcaftle, and Port- 
hon. The fleet proceeded for the Spaniſh coaſt, 
where their arrival alarmed the inhabitants; Nr 
from the former inativity of this admiral, 

4 ſuperior fleet, and at a more ſeaſonable 55 


year, the Spaniards were not much ter 
fed at the a — of the Britiſh ſquadron” 
eſpecially as, ſince e laſt viſit, ley? had 
3 into a bet ſture of defence, 

their fortifica s, and having wel 

miliel in readineſs poſted along the maritime 
part of the country. Nor indeed had they 
reaſon to be terrified ; for the DI: 
up and down the Spaniſh coaſt, as if 
been ſent only to amuſe the Spaniards with = 


noble appearance of a Britiſh fleet, as he 


formerly done, when he waited to conduct 
Carlos, and the 6,000 Spaniards, into his Tralian 
deminions ; and, without attempting any ' thing 
that might contribute to his own merit or the 
honour and ſervice of his king and country, to 
remove the Spaniards from all dpprehenfion qt 
danger, he returned with che ſquadron for Eng. 
land, and arrived ut Spithead on the 6th of No- 
vember. | 

Tauss ſeveral expeditions, carried on n 
ſuch conſiderable force, and conducted by an 
admiral'who had acquired a very great reputati- 
on in his naval life, took up the whole ſpeculati- 
on of the public, and terminated to the univerſal 
diſlike of the people. As, certainly, nothing is 
attended with a greater difficulty, than, tho- 
roughly and „ arrive at a __ 
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r and owledge of truth; yet ſtate 
1 0 (Hp ra very. ſoul. of . hiſtory, are 


Ws. difficuly i ig come at than all others. 
174 Thaw ho, ade a. meaſore, and thoſe who 


put it in execuyon, are; perhaps the only pe 

who can oblige the nation a A — — 

genuine relation of ſuch tranſations but gene- 
ly, both are ſo deeply intereſted in the repre- 
a that little beyond the fait glimmer- 

* g of truch can be — from, hem. there- 


75 That 4 8 Teal occaſion of their Gone 
h the wo explanation of t 
wh ſyſtem gf, Fark Walpole, to atnuſe 


the farie me g piding. 7 umbrage 
oy "ang fearing. the,re — — A e 
. jet, and perhaps for many year den 
e rped into the aer of other political 
4 ums, A i. 
URING, All;this ſummer, Admiral Haddock 
Y. 1995 ing on his ſtation in the Mediterranean, 


5 nigh, trade, and do prevent tbe 
0 om {endiog any reinforcements or 
75 0. r ot in America; this. the 
unguually , executed 1 be, had, al 
aloos 9p N oaths. wars 
von r that wW (3 to, 
gin gþe — Pat Eon 7 0 e Britiſh ſubjects: hor 
can the gſcape gf the Cadiz, and Ferrol (quadrons, 
_ be. ampured nn 1 in him; for it was. 
. 2 vas the Spaniards ſeized the 


Faule When the. e in, obedience 
| __ orders,,. had_Quitted, his ſtation, to ob- 
bs any. Fire from Majorca againſt 
1950 Minorca, Tis firvation of Admi - 
& the \Britiſh, trade, Was . 
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te very intereſting to the merchants, and conſiſtent CH 45. 
te anly with their ſervice; but the popularity of the II. 
. Britiſh nation wanted the admiral to — 1 1 
ſome enterprizing ſtroke on the Spaniards: and 1741. 
5 it has l reported by a nobleman of great 
e- 
2 
N 


i 


knowledge and dignity; not only that the adthi- 
ral had no orders do make any attempt againſt 
the Spaniards at land; but that he had expreſs 
- orders to the contrary: if fo, this manifeſts the 
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db reaſon why Sir John Norris rolled indoteritly 

5 over thoſe ſeas, where he had, in the earlier part 

7 of life, loudly bellowed out the eruption of the 

e Britiſh thunder, like a worthy commander; and 

e if it. was not ſo, how otherwiſe can we -fecount 

* for ——— inactivity of Admiral Haddock? 
Certainly the admiral might have done the Spa- 

| niards great damage, only with his ſeamen 
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onions, by — 
openicountry, by many unforti- 
— hon, and by — id deſtroying of 
the ft _ in many of their harbours: it 
ia highly.probable this might have been done; and 
why it was not, requires à clue to unravel this 

ical labyrinth: for from the noble character 
Admiral Haddock had'gloriouſly acquired; and 


l honobrably fi d, not the leaſt 1 
L the waht of courage; conduct, or a due attenti- 
ö on to the public welfare, can be alledged againſt 
5 him 3 it cannot be ſuppoſed ſuch an officer) who 
| had manifeſtly proved his love of action, would 
have voluntarily continued in a ſtate of indo- 
” lence: no, let us do juſtice to the memory of ſo 
7 brave a man, from the whole tenor of his former 
1 behaviour, we muſt, we cannot but ſuppoſe, 


: that he would willingly have acted for the ho- 


nour and advantage of his country, to the ut- 
moſt of his ability, and that for this purpoſe on 
rtl | wou 


334 Te Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Par would have ventured his life with pleaſure. He 
II. was a bold, ent, and vigilant commander; 
2 2 ſtate of ination was his greateſt mortification, 
1741. and che continuance of it, by his reſtraining in- 
g ſtructions, dejected that glorious Britiſh Firit, 
which had bid defiance to all the hoſt of Spain. 
It is highly becoming the truth and dignity of 
biſtory, | to: ſnatch from the ſtream of oblivion, 
the fame and merit of every worthy and illuſtri- 
ous man; to vindicate his character from the miſ- 
repreſentation of prejudice and calumny; and to 
paint him to poſterity, with an attitude, ſuitable 
to his deſert and value. Thus, faithfully related, 
hall the actions of one brave man, enkindle 
emulation in the ſouls of future heroes: this form · 
ed a Drake and a Raleigh; this gave a Haddock 
to land ; this now yields Britain a Vernon; 
and ſuch veracious repreſentations, ſhall give to 
train of commander. 
Nornixd further remarkable happened in 
the quadron under Admiral Haddock, than their 
blocking up the Spaniſh fleet in the port of Ca · 
dia, to prevent their junction with the Toulon 
ſquadron, and the tranſports at Barcelona, in- 
tended to convey a body of forces to diſtreſ the 
Queen of Hungary in Italy till the cloſe f 
July; when two Engliſh men of war, accident -- 
ally, in the evening, fell in with three French 
men of war off Cadiz, whom they took to be 
regiſter ſhips, with trraſure from the Weſt In- 
dies, and accordingly hailed them; but receiv- 
ing no anſwer till the third time of calling, and 
then a diſſatisfactory one, Capt. Barnet, com- 
mander of the Dragon, fired à ſhot a-head; 
which the Chevalier Caylus, the French commo- 
dore, anſwered with aubtoadſide; on which a 
Srv, ſharp 
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ſharp engagement enſued; that laſted two hours; CH AP. 


when the French, after loſing one of their cap- 


III. 


tains, a young marquiſs, and ſeveral of their me 


killed, and ſeventy wounded, thought fit to ceaſe 
firing: and Chevalier Caylus, after mutual apolo- 


ies with Capt. Barnet, was obliged to put into Ma- 


a to refit, being ſeverely galled by the Engliſh, 


1741. 


who ha@ alſo their maſts and rigging greatly dam- - 


aged, four men killed, and fourteen wounded. 


Tux Britiſh ſquadron conſiſted of thirteen men 
of war, beſides cruizers; with which the admiral ' 


continued all the month of October on his ſtation, 


between Cape St Mary's and Cadiz: his appear- 


ance there, intimidated the ſquadron in that port 


from failing; but in the mean time, the Spaniards 


effected their embarkation from Barcelona, and 


ſent 15,000 men into Italy. The admiral, reſolv- 


ing to behave in the moſt ſerviceable manner for 


his country, continued his cruize rather longer than 


the ſeaſon and hurricanes, ſo frequent in thoſe ſeas, 


would permit him; but his vigilance was ineffec- 


tua], for he was in November obliged to return 
to Gibraltar and refit : he had but juſt entered the 
bay, when the Spaniſh ſquadron, commanded by 


Don Navarro, failed from Cadiz, on the 24th of 
November, and paſſed through the Streights, 


favoured by the darkneſs of the night; yet they 
did not paſs nnobſerved by the Engliſh; for in 
the morning of the 25th, a briſk eaſt wind 


coming on, drove them ſo far back that they 


continued almoſt two days in fight of Gibral- 


tar, when they failed and ny: the Toulon 


ſquadron, commanded by Monſieur de Court, 


off the ſtreights of Malaga. Admiral Haddock, 


who was then repairing his ſquadron, made the 


beſt ſhift he could to purſue them, failing out'of 
the bay on the 2d of December, and in a few 
days 
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days came . the combined fleet in a line 
8 when he was bearing down on the 
2 ready to engage, the French ad- 
* is ſquadron, interpoſed with a flag 
tens a meſſage to inform the Brit- 
admiral, „ Thar as the Spaniards and 
e were e in one joint expedition. 
Ne: 8 rders, and could ot 1 5 

NM —— is protection. A coup: 
of war being called on this extraordinary affair, 
either from dhe reſtriction the admiral lay under 
by ial Ty or from the ſuperiority of the 
et, being above thirty ſail, ang the 
only thirteen, it was reſolved. ** To 
8 —j to Port Mahon, and wait for a rein- 
i: Forcomiens. But Es the admiral received 
bn he French ſquadrons, 5 ho 
ara failed to-Bar ee 7 — from "P 

e 

ge had mw in their 
19 icheme of rranſporting an army 50 
taly, and in joining the French quadron, it oc- 
caljoned great ſpeculation: throughout the whole 
Britiſh nation: they knew the vivacity of the ad- 
miral, and relied on his conduct; nor could they 
tell what reaſon to aſcribe for it, unleſs the Ban- 
overian treaty of neutrality ; wherein they ſuſ- 
ed, it was ſtipulated, that this fleet in the 
editerranean, ſhould continue as inactive as 
the troops by land, and that the Engliſh admi- 


ral ſhould ſuffer the 3 quietly to tranſ- 
* 


port a formidable of forces to Italy, to 
overrun, ravage, and poſſeſs themſelves of all 
the dominions the ad of Hungary had in 
thoſe parts. | 
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Carr. TromMesoN, in the Succeſs man of CuAr. 
war of twenty guns, in his cruize on the Madeira III. 


cocoa, having alſo on board 180,000 dollars, 
ſixty bars of gold and ſilver, and other valuable 
treaſure: the prize was carried to Boſton in New. 
England, and appeared of ſuch eſtimation, that 
it was reported, the ſhare of the captain would 
be 60,000 J. and that the common ſailors would 
have at leaſt 5001. a- piece. 7 
Car. Hervey, commander of the Su- 
perbe man of war, arrived from the Weſt Indies 
the 25th of December at Kinſale, and brought 
in with him a Spaniſh ſhip called the Conſtante, 
of 400 ton, | twenty-four guns, and ſixty- four 
men, which he took in his paſſage, in the lati- 
tude of 33 deg. 20 m. longitude 65 deg. The 
| in was Don Francis Havre Caftilio, who 
came from the Caraccas bound for the Canaries, 
laden with cocoa and treaſure to the amount of 
200,000 J. p 
. Taz privateering part of the war, was main- 
tained with great ſpirit by the Engliſh and Spa- 
niards, both in Europe and America: the Eng- 
liſh reaped the greateſt advantage in America, 
and the Spaniards in Europe, where, in the ſin- 
gle port of St Sebaſtian, they bad collected 
above a hundred prizes. The whole captures of 
the Britiſh ſhips, ſeized, taken, or deſtroyed. by 
the Spaniards, ſince the commencement of the 
war to the end of the preſent year, were 3723 
and ſuppoſing, upon no immoderate calculation, . 
every ſhip and cargo, one with another, to be 
worth 3, 500 J. the loſs would amount to 
1, 202, 000 l. to which may. be added 50,0007. 
more, as the value of the houſes, goods, and ef- 
Vor. I. ' 0 N fects, 


ſtation, took a French ſhip of 300 ton, from 
the Havanna, laden with ſugar, cochineal, and 1741. 
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Pazr- fefts, of the Britiſh merchants ſeized in Spain, 
II. contrary to the faith of treaties, at the breaking | 
out of the war; the, whole loſs in ſhips, goods, | 
1741. and effects, will then appear to be 1,252,000]. 
To ballance this loſs, the Spaniſh ſhips, taken 
by the Engliſh to the ſame time, were 390; 
which, valued at 3009/7. each, make 1,170,000 . 
ſo that the ballance of profit was, in favour of the 
Spaniards, 820,000 J. on account of ſhips, goods, 
and effects; but, as the loſs they ſuſſered at Porto 
Bello, Chagre, and, Carthagena, may be com- 
puted at 877,000. | by this deduction the Spani- 
ards ſuſtained a loſs, in the whole war, of 57,000). 
But the Britiſh. nation was till the greater ſuffer- 
er, by the additional loſs of the vaſt numbers of 
ſeamen, taken and kept priſoners by the Spani- 
ards ; which was a moſt grievous misfortune, 
conſidering the ſcarcity of that ineſtimable part 
of the conſtitution, and the oppreſſive methods 
lately enforced for manning the royal navy: for 
allowing but twelve ſeamen to every merchant 
ſhip taken, the number of Britiſh ſeamen in the 
| hands of the Spaniards, amounted to above 
| 4,000; omitting the calculation of thoſe that 
AS had, either with the peril of their lives eſcaped 
from the dungeons of Spain, or ſuch crews as 
the Spaniſh privateers had ſometimes ſet on 
ſhore, when they had more priſoners than they 
could ſafely venture to detain; and this loſs was 
the more ſenſibly felt, as the greateſt part of 
theſe unfortunate men, lay either rotting and 
ftarving to death in the loathſome conſinement 
of Spaniſh goals, or compelled, through mere 
want and torture, to enliſt againſt their inclinati- 
ons, hearts, and conſcience, in that ſervice; 
whereby, to preſerve” their lives, they were 
obliged to affociate themſelves to act againſt * 
1 2 fellow 
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fellow ſubjects, and the intereſt of that country CR Ap. 
which is ever dear to, and inſeparably folded III. 
round the heart of every Engliſhman : while the 
more truly Britiſh, honeſt, and brave ſeamen, 1741. 


touched with a nobler innate love and attachment 
to their maternal land, till preſerved their Eng- 
liſh virtue, with an inflexible reſolution to with- 
ſtand the greateſt temptation offered. on one 
hand by the artifices of Spain, and the terrible 
ſufferings they expoſed them to on the other; 
yet theſe highly valuable men, if they were not 


finally deprived of their honeſty, fidelity, and 


allegiance ; if they ſtill nobly perſevered in thoſe 
generous ſentiments of affection for their king 
and country, and deſpiſing every hardſhip, re- 
ſiſting every allurement, to encreaſe the number 
of thoſe privateers that were employed to deſtroy 
the trade of their country ; as no cartel was ſett- 


led for exchange of priſoners, and expecting no 


other redemption from the worſt of impriſon- 


ment, if this was any longer neglected, they 


mult inevitably exhauſt their gallant ſpirits; and, 
immured from the healthful breath and chear- 
ful light of heaven, lie feebly expiring amid the 
filth, vermin, and want,. of Spaniſh dungeons, 
ſickneſs, and hunger. 5 

Tnouvon the Spaniſh priſoners, in the Britiſh 
dominions, were no ways inferior in number to 
the Engliſh priſoners in Spain, yet they were 
greatly inequivalent in worth: the Britiſh mer- 


chants were too immediately effected by ſuch a a 


diſparity; and, as the Spaniſh privateers were 
likely co increaſe it, the merchants were univer- 
ſally concerned, that their trade ſhould be fo 
ſurprizingly interrupted, from ſuch ſhoals of 
Spaniſh veſſels, in or near the Britiſh coaſt and 
ſoundings, on the very ſtations where the Britiſh 

1 Uuz2 men 
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Paxr men of war ſhould be to protect it: their alarm 
II. was the greater, as the Spaniards from their late 
God weakneſs at ſea, by ſuch a number of valuable 
1741. prizes, were encouraged and enabled to aug- 
ä ment the force of their privateers, and render 
the Britiſh navigation every day more and more 
precarious; to prevent which, as no effectual 
ſecurity was obtained from the admiralty, the 
merchants determined to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of 
parliament. N . ah hiea 
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FIRST DIVISTO N. 
CHAPTER I 


The Revoliition in the BarTisn 
Miniſtry. 


3 NS Great Britain is the principal Cu Ar. 


machine, on which depends the 


its motion, in a great meaſure, 

| influences the other engines; it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, how far the occult 
ſprings of this machine has hitherto affected the 
general ſyſtem, and how much retarded the 
— or accelerated the ſlowneſs of the 


Soon after the concluſion of the Hanoverian 
treaty of neutrality, his Britannic majeſty left his 
German dominions, and embarking at Helvoet- 
fluys on the 18th of October, landed the next 
N ene and on the day 

following 


/ 


* equilibrium of the ballance of Eu- 
rope; and by the regulation of 1741. 
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Par following arrived at St James's; on which occa- 
III. fion, he ſoon afterwards received the congratula- 


A ＋◻ tions of the nobility, and the lord mayor and al- 
1741. dermen of the city of London. 


AFTER the Britiſh troops had quitted Cartha- 
gena, the miniſtry Aha ro ſend another body 
of forces to augment the army in America: ac- 
cordingly four regiments of marines were raiſed, 
and ſet fail from Cork in Ireland, on the 8th of 
November, in forty tranſports, convoyed by four 
men of war and four bomb-ketches, to reinforce 
the army in Cuba; but, in the ſame manner as 
the former, theſe forces were detained too long, 
and ſet out greatly too late, for contributing to 


any material ſervice in America. 


Bx rox the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, 
the miniſterial party had a great ſuperiority in 
the houſe of commons; but on the new election, 
the general part of the nation, incenſed by the 
pacific conduct of Sir Robert Walpole, the prime 
miniſter, were very ſtrenuous in chufing mem- 
ders of another inclination z whereby the oppolt- 


tion, that had long exiſted to ſubvert the miniſ- 
try, | now effectually ſucceeded : for 181 new 


members were returned, who had no ſeat in the 
laſt parliament; of the voters againſt the conven- 


tion 152 were re-choſen; of the voters for it, 


1693 and it ſoon afterwards appeared that, by 
their numbers among the new members, the op- 
poſition had a majority of ſeventeen, excluſive of 
double returns. 13s 10 dels 
Ox the 1ſt of December the new parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, and unanimouſly choſe the 
Right Honourable Arthur Onſlow, Ely for their 


ſpeaker ; which important office he had diſcharg- 
ed with great honour and reputation in the two 
laſt preceeding parliaments. On the 4th his me 
28 *. $1 Je 
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nified his approbation of the ſpeaker of the houſe 


of commons, opened the ſeſſions with a ſpeech, —— 
8 6 That it was a great ſatisfaction to 1741. 
60 i N 


m to meet his parliament at a time, when, by 
« by means of the new elections, he might have 
« an opportunity of knowing the ſenſe and diſ- 
<< poſition of his people in general from their 
«« repreſentatives, choſen during a ſeaſon which 
«© had been attended with great variety of inci- 
« dents of the higheſt conſequence and expecta- 
«* tion, and during the courſe of the Spaniſh war; 
« a war, in itſelf juſt, and neceſſarily entered into 
« by. the repeated advice of both houſes of par- 
s liament, and particularly recommended to 
& him to be carried on in America; which had 
«© been his principal care. His majeſty remark- 
« ed upon the impending danger that threaten- 
« ed Europe, and more immediately ſuch parts 
<« of the continent, as ſhould reſiſt the formida- 


„ ble powers which were confederated for the ſub- 


« verſion, or reduction, of the houſe of Auſtria; 
« and that if other powers, who were under the 
« like engagements with his majeſty, had an- 
« ſwered the juſt expectations they had ſo ſo- 
« lemnly given, the ſupport of the common 
& cauſe had been attended with leſs difficulty. 
« He informed them, that he had, purſuant to 
« the advice of his parliament, ever ſince the 
« death of the late emperor, exerted himſelf in 
tc the 4.6 15 of the houſe of Auſtria: that he 


| «© had endeavoured, by the moſt proper and 


tc early applications, to induce other powers, 
ic that were equally engaged with his majeſty, 
« and united by common intereſt, to concert 
«. ſuch meaſures, as ſo important and critical a 
„ conjuncture required; and where an accom- 
Vor. 1, X x ' « moda» 
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| jeſty came to the houſe of peers z and, having ſig- Ca a r. 
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Par © medation feemed to be neceſſary, he Kbour- 

III. ed to reconteite thoſe princes, whoſe union 

bro * % would have been — 33 means — 

741. „ prevent the miſchiefs that hat * a 

4 the beſt ſecurity and intereſt for e fafety of 

« the whole. That, although his endeavours 

c had hot the defired effect, he could not but 

« ſtill hope, that a juſt ſenſe of the common and 

„ approaching danger, would a more 

& favonrable turn in the councik of other nati- 

„ ons. That, in this fitoation, it was incum- 

* bent upon the Britiſh nation, to put them- 

„ 'felves in a condition to improve all opportu- 

&* "nities, that ſhould offer, for maintaining the li- 

+ berries of Europe; and to affiſt and ſupport 

c their friends and allies, at ſuch times, and in 

* ſich manner, as the exigency and circum- 

* ſtances of affairs ſhould require; and to de- 

+ feat any attempts that ſhould be made againſt 

* him and his dominions, or againſt thoſe whom 

« the Briciſh nation were moſt nearly concerned 

4 for, and, in honour and intereſt, engaged to 

* ſupport and defend.“ inn 

O this occaſion the lords preſented an ad- 

dreſs to his majeſty, on the sth of the fame 
month, aſſufing him, * That chey would vigor- 

1% ouſly and heaftily concur in all juſt and neceſ- 
t ſaty meaſures, for the defence and ſupport of 
| be his majeſty, the maintenance of the ballance 
1 te and liberties of Europe, and the aſſiſtance of 
| „ his majeſty's allies.” And on the 10th, his 
majeſty received an addreß from the commons, 
whereby they promiſed, To grant ſuch effectu- 
4 2] ſupplies as ſhould enable his majeſty, not 
& only to be in a feadineſs to ſupport his friends 
& and allies, at ſuch times and in fach manner 
« as the exigency and circumſtances of affairs 
8 * fhould 
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<« tempts that ſhould be made againſt his majeſty, 
te his crown and kingdoms, or agai 
& being equally. engaged with his majeſty by the 
faith of treaties, or united by common intergſt 
and common danger, ſhould be willing to con- 
« cert ſuch meaſures, as ſhowld be found neceſſary 
4 25 expedient for maintaining the ballance of 
« Europe,” > STIL 

. On the 20thof January, the merchants of Lon- 
don preſented petitions to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, ſetting forth, That the Britiſh navigation 
„and commerce, had been continually expoſed, 
« bath in the Mediterranean and the Weſt Indies, 
to the growing inſolence of the Spaniſh privateers, 
« fromthe Nr of the Te We uy 
<« owing to the neglect of properly ſtationing 

0 44's, io ſhips.” The —_ delivered to the 
houſe of commons, was ordered to be heard the 


thoſe who, Www 


1742. 


ayth; and that preſented to the houſe of lords oa 


the 4th of February, by the petitioners or their 


council, Mr Glover, the inimitable author of Le- 
onidas, who opened the petition to the houſe of 
commons, after having ſtated the facts, proved 
the allegations by witneſſes, and ſummed up the 
evidence, pathetically and eloquently expatiated 

n the hardſhips ſuſtained by the Briuth mer- 
— 5 and the indifference, diſregard, and ins 
ſolence ſhewn to them from the admiralty, upon 
{&veral applications; and this he imputed ta an 
expreſs Than of promoting, in every ſhape, that 


known, original, and favourite plan, of making 

the merchants uneaſy with the war, in cone - 

quence of what had been told them, * That it 

<<. was their own war, and they mult take it for 

«their pains.” . Concluding, that upon the pro- 

eee tbe BRuth trac e 
* 2 | 
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The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
ſelf that day; the failor, the merchant, the mas 
nufacturer, were all ſolliciting their juſtice, im- 

loring their powerful protection to ſhield them 
Hom the malice of their enemies at home, and 
from the artifices of their foreign rivals, who 
were watching to take advantage of their unre- 
dreſſed misfortunes : hoping the parliament would 
take their cafe into conſideration, ide for 
their future ſecurity by a law, humble and pun- 


Ih their oppreſſors, reſtore diſcipline, infuſe new 


ſpirit and vigour, into the adminiſtration of the 


navy, and, by their wiſdom and juſtice, render 


the very thought of injuring the Britiſh trade a- 
gain, a terror to all ſucceeding times. Sub- 
mitting to the houſe the ways and means of ac- 
compliſhing thoſe great and neceſſary ends. 
_"PET1T1ONS were alſo preſented to the parlia- 
ment about the ſame time, from the cities of 
London, Briſtol,” Exeter and Glaſgow, and the 
towns of Liverpool, Lancaſter, Biddeford, South- 
ampton, and other places, upon the like occaſion. 
Tre parliament paid a due regard to theſe 
detitions, and entered into vigorous reſolutions 
or the better protection of the Britiſh trade and 


commerce for the future; accordingly a number 
of the ſmalleſt men of war were appointed to 


cruize in the channel, and about the coa 
fecure the merchant ſhips from the inſults of the 
Spaniſh privateers. | | 


S881 RonerT WALPOLE, having upwards of 


twenty years preſided in the Britiſh cabinet, had 
deeply ingratiated himſelf into the favour and 
affection of his royal maſter; and, from a com- 
mon fatality, inſeparably attendant on miniſteri- 
al dignity, had been ever ſtrongly oppoſed in 
his adminiſtration by the tory party, whom he 
had deſerted ; and from an inadvertent miſtake, 
UST . comp 
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committed by the Hanover treaty in 2785, CA. f 
which tended to the depreſſion of the houſe of I. 
Auſtria, and the advancement of France, he 
alſo incurred the diſpleaſure of ſome of the prin- 1742. 
cipal leaders of the whig party; who, uniting 
with the tories, from that time made | 
and vigorous efforts, to remove him From the 
confidence of his royal patron, and to revert the 
turn of the Britiſh politics into their natural chan- 
ö nel, by ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, and 
) maintaining the ballance of Europe, againſt the 
| power and policy of France; and at length car- 
ried it ſo far, that on the 14th of February, to- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
Mr Sandys moved the houſe of commons to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty, < That he would be pleaſed to 
* remove Sir Robert Walpole, knight of the gar- 
« ter, and member of that houſe, from his pre- 
4 fence and councils for ever.“ The motion was 
ſeconded by Lord Viſcount Limerick, and ſu 
ed by Lord Viſcount Cornbury, Sir John Hynde 
Cotton, Sir John Barnard, Lord Viſcount Gage, 
Mr Alexander Hume Campbell, Mr Pulten 
Mr Lyttleton, Mr Gybbon, Mr Wortley, 
Pitt, and Alderman Heathcote. The motion 
was Oppoſed by Lord Viſcount Tyrconnell, Mr 
Bromley, Colonel Bladen, Mr Stephen Fox, 
Mr Howe, and Mr Pelham, The debate con- 
tinued, with abundance of ſpirit, from noon till 
midnight z when, the queſtion being put, it was 
rejected by a majority of eighty-four, the num. 
ber of members preſent, being 296. The ſame 
day a ſimilar motion was made in the houſe of 
lords, introduced by Lord Carteret, and ſup- 
rted by the Dukes of Bedford and Argyle: 
Fe Earls of Weſtmoreland, Berkſhire, Carliſle, 
Abingdon and Halifax; and the Lords _ 


El 
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Pax ſham and Bathurſt: this was 7 by the 
IN. Lord Chancellor; the Dukes of Newcaſtle and 
wo) Devonſhirez the Earls of Findlater and Iſlay; 
1742, the Biſhop of Saliſbury, Lord Hervey, and Lord 
Raymond z who kept up a warm debate from 
two 0 . in the aſternoon till eleven at night ; 


but, on the queſtion, the motion was rejecte ny 


"& 4 forty-nine, there being 143 
' Preſent on this grand debate, beſides the Prince 


of Wales, who had engaged in the oppoſition a- 
gainſt the adminiſtration, the Earls ventry, 
Graham, Wilmingtoa and Darnley; and che 
Lords Brooke and Foley, who ſtood neuter 1 
gave no vote. 

Tuouon Sir Robert Walpale had thus re- 
ceived the pleaſure of diſappointing his antago- 
niſts, this ſecurity was but af a tranſitory exiſtence; 
for the parliament being diſſolved, the re · election 
entirely detcated his power, and deſtroyed his 

authority, cauſing a great revolution in the ad- 
miniſtration”: and as it was productive of another 
ſyſtem of polity, it. will be very neceſſary to trace 
ee 
com 
By he treaty of Hanover, concluded in the 
year 1725, Sir Robert Walpole permitted a di- 
minution of the ſtrength and power of the houſe 
of Auſtria, inſtrad of endeavouring to ſu — 
the only power that could maintain the ba 


nation cannot long ſubſiſt, without becoming a 
province to France. This incurred a vigorous 
and oppoſition in the Britiſh ſenate, 
N the meaſures of an adminiſtration, ſo pa- 
ly deſtructive of the honour and intereſt of 

the kingdom, and ſo conſpicuouſly tending to 
r * 
lity 


of Europe; independant of which, the Briciſh 
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Jity of Britain, with her deareſt, moſt natural, Cy,p. 
and cordial allies. | „„ 

Dvx1nG the whole time of this long admi- 
niſtration, ſince the commencement of the o 1742. 
fition in the year 1725, incendiary pamphlets 

inſt this miniſter, were the numerous product 

every week ; all aiming to defame his reputa- 

tion, expoſe his conduct, and vilify his integrity. 
Never was a man, whoſe actions, conduct, and 
character, have been more earneſtly and openly 
canvaſſed and attacked; and ſeldom can hiſto- 
ry furniſh any example, where ſuch a potent 
oppoſition was ſo long and fo. formidably pro- 
ſecuted and reſiſted. | 

Tur flow and lingering manner, in which 
the war againſt Spain was conducted, had 
been ftrongly repreſented to the nation, by 
the. political writers; this irritated the whole 
peop e, who conſidering how long the Queen of 

Hungary had been left without aſſiſtance, when 
furrounded by her enemies; and perceiving how 
tardily ſhe procured relief, made the loudeſt ex- 
clamations againſt the conduct of the miniſtry: 
they were taught to believe, that the ſpring of 
this unhappy train of conduct, took its riſe from 
the treachery of the miniſtry, abetted by a band 
of corrupt 'mercenaries, and ſupported by the 
defects of a conſtitution which had conveyed too 
much power to the crown; none of which is true: 
it was the embarraſſment of the national affairs, 
firſt by the peace of Utrecht; here the founda- 
tion was naturally laid: and the diſorders ariſing 
afterwards from the unſettled ſtate of Europe, 
produced the quadruple alliance; that, in pro- 
ceſs of time, brought on the treaty of Hanover; 
and from the treaty of Hanover, by the fatal 
miſconduct of joining with France againſt a> 
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The Conduct of the Powers of Europe; 


Parr houſe of Auſtria, Sir Robert Walpole became 


involved in ſuch difficulties as he could never re- 


cover; for ſince that time, this miſconduct was 
1742. continued by an immutable, timid, and obſtinate 


character in the miniſter, - ſtill treading in the 
fame difficult and trackleſs paths. But prejudi- 
cial as all his future meaſures were to the nation, 
they were of ſuch a nature, as could not be im- 
puted to any corrupt engagements with any for- 

eign power; his imprudence was illimitably re- 
mote from any deſign to betray the honour and 
intereſt of his royal maſter; who had not, 
throughout the whole circle of his extenſive do- 
minions, a man of greater private honour or in- 
tegrity, or a ſubject who bore him a truer alle- 
giance and a more loyal affection: the whole 
miſmanagement of his adminiſtration, was owing 
to the unavoidable conſequences of, the treaty of 
Hanover, and a chain of fatal circumſtances, 
neither derived from a greater degree of corrup- 
tion, than will be found in any opulent ſtate upon 
earth; nor from any defects, but what are to 
be met with in the pureſt conſtitution under 
heaven. Tx 8 

Is this criſis of affairs, the ruin of the houſe of 
Auſtria appeared almoſt impoſſible, highly im- 
probable, to prevent: the whole nation were 
naturally diſpoſed, and ſuffered, to think, that 
a change of the miniſter, and the introduction 
of ſome of the principal leaders in the oppoſition, 
into the chief employments, was the ſole aim of 
the parliament, as well as it was the utmoſt object 
of the wiſhes. of the people: they were unani- 
mous for aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary, and 
in ſuch a ferment, that nothing but confuſion 
was expected by every rational man, To avert 


this confuſion, it was obwious that the miniſter. 


muſt 
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muſt be removed, for the public would not CnAr. 
engage in thoſe. expenſive undertakings, which I. 
were the only reſource left, under the conduct of ww 
the preſent adminiſtration z and there is reaſon to 1742. 


belieye, that his majeſty was as much convinced 
of the neceſſity of a revolution in the miniſtry, 
as Sir Robert was conyinced it was high time to 
prepare for it; being certain to find the royal 
protection extend as far as it conſtitutionally 
could, to ſecure his perſon from the rage and 
fury of the time, | | 

Tux oppoſition in the houſe of commons, 
finding their aſcendancy, immediately began to 
experience the force of their ſuperiority, which 
was ſoon manifeſted in the debates on the contro- 
verted elections for Boſſiney in Cornwall, the 


city of Weſtminſter, the ſhire of Berwick, and 


Chippenham in Wiltſhire z which, being all de- 
cided in iavour of the * evidently de- 
alpole, the declenſi- 
on of his intereſt, and the concluſion of his influ- 
ence 4 the _ —— 2 2 
id inſt the impending by retir- 
.. — where the majority of a ſingle 
vote might have ſent him to the tower. 
A Change of the adminiſtration being now be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary, the equality of parties 
being ſuch that no buſiueſs cou 
this change was reſolved ; and as it required ſome 
time to. deliberate upon the firſt changes, and 
for thoſe other members of the oppoſition, who 
were to be firſt taken in to be rechoſen; for this 
purpoſe it was requiſite to adjourn the houſe: ac- 
cordingly, on the 3d of February, his majeſty 
came to the parliament, and adjourned both 
: Vor. I. 8 5 d y 1 | ON 


be carried on, 
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PART On this occaſion Sir Robert Walpole, on the 
III. 8thof February, was ennobled with the title and 
= dignity of Baron of Houghton in the county of 
1742. Norfolk, Viſcount Walpole, and Earl of Orford 
in the county of Suffolk; and, on the 11th, re- 
ſigned all his employments. 
Tux character of a true politician may be 
juſtly defined to be, A man of probity, con- 
«« verſant in hiſtory and law, particularly the 
« law of nations; perfectly underſtanding the 
'« preſent ſtate of affairs at home, as well as a- 
ns becad'; and, above all, acquainted with the 
«© humour of different nations, and their man- 
4 ner of thinking.” That Sir Robert was a 
ſtateſman of great abilities, cannot be refuted ; 
and had his comprehenſion of foreign affairs, 
been equal to his knowledge of the ſtate and tem- 
* of the Britiſh nation, his reputation would 
ave been ſuperior to any of his predeceſſors: 
therefore, to his deficiency in the En, may be 
aſcribed his reluctancy to a land war; which he 
conjectured, would be neceſſarily Nr by 
ſtrongly aſſiſting the houſe of Auſtria: and to 
his accompliſhed capacity in the latter, may be 
obviouſly diſcerned his reaſon for avoiding a war 
with Spain. Ia the earlier part of his admini- 
ſtration, he too much neglected popularity, and 
always ſtudied how to avoid a war, as the means 
to procure the continuance and eaſe of his admi- 
niſtration: he knew, that in war, if unſucceſſ- 
ful, the ill ſucceſs is always attributed to the mi- 
niſter; if fortunate, that it muſt be unavoidably | 
attended with great expence, at which, in the 
long continuance, the people generally murmur : 
he likewiſe ſaw, that in war, military men, and 
active ſpirits, muſt gradually obtain ſome'fhare 
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ef power, which he was determined wholly to Cx ap. 
I 


en 7550. 


r a man looks through the depth of ages... 
and caſts an eye round the habitable world, 1742. 


every hour of life will demonſtrate to him the 
imperfection and weakneſs of human judgment; 
as alſo, the imminent danger to which mankind 
are every moment expoſed: an immutable uni- 
formity of conduct, and a conſtant equality in 
temper, is really above the reach of man; per- 
fection dwells only in ſuperior beings: therefore, 
as every man is liable to human frailty, common 
charity ſhould bind all to excuſe imperfections, 
from which, as the wiſeſt and greateſt of men 
are not exempted, they ſhould alſo meet with 
the ſame good-nature and remiſſion as the mean- 
er and inferior part of mankind z and to this 
Sir Robert Walpole was well intitled, as his 
perſonal qualities were very commendable, and 


. worthy the character of the honourable and vir- 


tuous man, always generous to a friend, never 
ſevere to an enemy. 

On the reſignation of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the Duke of Newcaſtle continued in his office of 
principal ſecretary of ſtate ; Sir Robert was ſuc- 
ceeded by Samuel Sandys, Eſq; in the office of 
chancellor and under treaſurer of the exchequer ; 
Lord Harrington was advanced to the dignity 
of an Earl, and made preſident of the council; 
Lord Carteret ſucceeding him as one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate z the Marquis of Twee- 
dale was conſtituted ſecretary of ſtate for Scot- 
land, a poſt which had been ſuppreſſed during 
the late adminiſtration ; his grace John Duke 
of Argyle was promoted to the rank of field 
marſhal of his majeſty's forces in South Britain, 


and made maſter general of the ordnance 
'Y y 2 William 
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ParxT William Pulteney, Eſq; was appointed one of 
III. the privy council: a new commiſſion iſſued, ap- 


pointing the Earl of Wilmington, Sir John Ruſh- 


2742, our, Samuel wr George Compton, and 
qs 


Philip Gybbon, J lords of the treaſury ; 
ſoon after, the Right Honourable Daniel, Earl 
of Winchelſea and Northampton; John Cock- 
burne, Eſq; Lord Archibald Hamilton; Lord 
Baltimore; Philip Cavendiſh, Eſq; George Lee, 
Doctor of Laws; and John Morley Trevor, Eſq, 
. were 1 lords of the admiralty: the Duke 
of Marlborough was made colonel of the ſecond 
8 of foot guards; Thomas Matthews, 
Eſq; was made vice admiral of the red; Ed- 
ward Vernon, Eſq; vice admiral of the white; 
Nicholas Haddock, Eſq; vice admiral of the 
blue; Sir Chaloner Ogle, Knt rear admiral of 
the red; and Richard Leſtock, Eſq; rear admi- 
ral of' the white : his majeſty alſo made a pro- 
motion in_ his army of two lieutenant-generals, 
three major-generals, and eight brigadiers. 
HIS Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales eſ⸗ 
* Sir Robert Walpole as a bar between the 
King and the affections of his people, between 
the King and foreign powers, and between the 
king and himſelf, ſtood in the front of the op- 
poor, and for ſome years had abſented from 
his majeſty ; but as the firſt happy effect of the 
change in the miniſtry, his royal highneſs waited 
on his majeſty at St James's, attended by a 
great concourſe of nobility, and other perſons 
of diſtinftion, was received in the moſt gracious 
and affectionate manner, and a guard was im- 
mediately ordered to attend his royal highnels 
at Charlton Houſe. e 
Tux whole nation loudly teſtified their joy 
and approbation of this change in the govern- 
EL ment: 
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ment; they expected the national honour to be Crap. 


retrieved; and addreſſes, from every part, were 


ſent to their repreſentatives in parliament, e- 
preſſing their ſatisfaction on ſo ſeaſonable an 1742. 


event, and ſtrongly recommending to them a 


purſuit of meaſures, conducive to the reſtoring 


and maintaining the antient conſtitution, and to 
concur in making the ſtricteſt enquiry into the 
cauſe of paſt miſmanagements. . 

As the whigs, who had confederated in the 
oppoſition, never intended to continue an alli- 
ance with the tories, any further than the re- 
moval of the miniſter, and an alteration in his 
ſyſtem of politics; they endeavoured to keep 
that party from the lead in the government, and 
to prevent them from engroſſing any material 
ſhare in the adminiſtration. As the choice of 
thoſe already preferred, had fallen principally 
upon the whigs, it adminiſtred matter of great 
jealouſy to, and was an ill omen for the tories, 
who expected nothing leſs than to be admitted 
into a coalition of power; and though his ma- 
jeſty had already ſupplied the N miniſte- 
rial poſts, with perſons who had long been moſt 
confided in by the people, the tories had very 
Juſt ſuſpicions they were to be deſerted by theſe 
gentlemen in power, and that none, .or only a 
ew, of the tories would be permitted to preſide 
in the government. 147 

TE parliament met, purſuant to their ad- 
journment, on the 18th of February; and, on 
the iſt ot March, a motion was made in the 
houſe of commons ** For the repealing of the 
s ſeptennial act, and reſtoring triennial parlia- 
« ments; ” which met with violent oppoſitions, 
and after a long debate was rejected; though 
moſt of the members had been inſtructed 21. 
their 
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Parr: their conſtituents, ſtrenuouſly to inſiſt on this as 
III. a preliminary to the grant of any ſupplies. 

L=— Ir was now very evident, that the tories had 
1742. hitherto been only ſubſervient in aſſiſting their 


confederated whigs, to remove Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and pave the way to their advancement; 
from which the tories were not only generally 
excluded, but had the mortification to perceive 
they could not avail themſelves. This created a 
party againſt the new miniſtry, whoſe influence 
was already ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that his grace 
the Duke of Argyle, diſguſted at their conduct, 
on the 10th of March, reſigned all his employ- 
ments; and was ſucceeded by the Duke of Mon- 
tagu as maſter of the ordnance. | __ 

Tux public were at this time unanimous for 
an enquiry into the adminiſtration of Sir Robert 
Walpole ; the crime they imputed. to him was 
that of applying not only all the favours of the 
crown, but even the public money towards gain- 
ing a corrupt influence at elections and in parlia- 
ment; and according to their deluded ſenti- 
ments, he was to make an attonement, by no 
leſs a ſacrifice than the loſs of his life, his eſtate, 
his honours, and the utter ruin of his poſterity : 
this was the voice of the undiſcerning multitude ; 
and had he not been defended in the manner 
which he was, ſuch a ſentence, in the rage of that 
time, had been in all probability his fate: though 
the laws muſt have been more tortured to have 
reached him capitally, than he had ſtrained his 
power to maintain himſelf. Among the wiſer 
part of mankind, few were in their hearts in- 
clined to this extremity ; though ſome, by the 
fatal attraction of party, might have violently, 
and indiſcreetly, wiſhed to have ſeen that puniſh- 
ment inflicted on the miniſter, they muſt, * 

f e 
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the ferment had ſubſided, have afterwards hear- CH ae. 
tily lamented for the man. But though the I. 
more moderate in the ſenate, were difinclined to. 
take any ſevere revenge on a miſtaken man, who 1742. 
had treſpaſſed upon the power in his hands, yet 
they were willing to concur ſo far, as to deprive 
him of any poſſibility of exerting the ſame again : 
to do this, muſt be by deteCting and expoſing the 
miſmanagement of the former adminiſtration, by 
a public enquiry into the conduct of the miniſter. 
In this they gratified the voice of the nation; 
but, at the ſame time, determined to protect 
and preſerve him from the rage and violence to 
which he was expoſed. This enquiry was alſo 
the more neceſſary, as it would be in vain for 
the parliament to attempt to retrieve their loſt 
honour, by purſuing new meaſures, if they did 
not firſt cenſure the authors of the old: vain mult 
be their attempt to gain allies, and to convince 
them that they were in earneſt in the proſecution 
of the war againſt their enemies abroad, unleſs 
they firſt called thoſe to an account, that had 
been their ſecret abettors and encouragers at 
home. ; 
AccorpDiInGLY, on the gth of March, the 
Lord Viſcount Limerick moved the houſe of 
commons, That a committee might be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the conduct of affairs 
« at home and abroad, for the laſt twenty years; “* 
but ſeveral of the members, who were otherwiſe 
inclined to have favoured the motion, oppoſed 
it, becauſe they apprehended it to be too exten- 
ſive as to time, and too extenſive as to matter; 
and that an inquiry for ſo long a time back, was 
thought to be without precedent; and, if allow- 
ed, would be ſuch a precedent, as might be of 
dangerous conſequence in future times: another 
„ EASTER objection 
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Pax r objection was alſo ſtarted to the motion, as it 
III. comprehended all foreign as well as domeſtic af. 
fairs, which muſt of courſe have brought all the 
1742. papers relating to the foreign negociations before 
the committee, and thereby endanger the diſco- 
very of ſome of the moſt important ſecrets of the 
government to its enemies, which might be of 

the moſt fatal conſequence, now the nation was | 

engaged in one war, and in great likelihood of | 

being ſoon obliged to engage in another: and | 

theſe reaſons having great weight in the houſe, | 

the motion, after a long debate, was rejected, 

by a majority of two. Not diſcouraged with this 

diſappointment, the fame nobleman on the 23d, 

made another motion, That a committee be 

appointed, to enquire into the conduct of Ro- ; 

4 

4 

0 

< 


<< bert Earl of Orford, during the laſt ten years 

< of his being firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 

and chancellor and under treaſurer of his ma- 

1 jeſty's exchequer: which was carried in the 

| , affirmative, by a majority of ſeven: and the 
| houſe reſolved, © That a committee of ſecrecy, ] 
in number twenty-one, ſhould be choſen by I 
«© balloting.” I 
Tu committee being .choſe, and the houſe « 
having ordered That they ſhould have power 0 


« to ſend for perſons, Papers and recards, and WE”. 
« to examine, in the moſt ſolemn manner, ſuch c 
«. perſons-as they thought proper, upon the ſub- 6 
a Fa matter of their — * they proceeded 6 
to buſineſs : and, upon the 23th. of April, the 6 


Lord Limerick, their chairman, reported to u 
the houſe, That the committee met with great n 
«* obſtructions in their inquiry; for having or- * 
dered Nicholas Paxton, Eſq; ſollicitor to the fi 
n 
n 


treaſury, Gwynn Vaughan, Eſq; and Mr Scrope, 
ſecretary to the treaſury, before them, for an 
. 7 crxamination, 


- 
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examination, they refuſed anſwering the interro- CH ay. 
tories exhibited by the committee; the two I, 
alledging, that the laws of England did noet 
a man to ſay any thing that might tend 1742. 
to accuſe himſelf; and the latter, in whoſe name 
all the ſecret ſervice money was iſſued, amount- 
ing to above a million, refuſed to anſwer any 
queſtion, pleading his majeſty's injunctions to the 
contrary, and that he was not permitted to reveal 
any thing on that ſubject: the committee there- 
fore repreſented to the houſe, + That they could 
% not help obſerving, that this perſeverance in 
« refuſing to anſwer, ſeemed to take its riſe 
© from a premeditated ſcheme to obſtruct and 
« fruſtrate their enquiry; and, ſhould it paſs 
« unregarded, might probably communicate 
« irſelf to other perſons, whom they might have 
« occaſion to call before them; and, by that 
“ means, render it impoſſible to lay a clear ſtate 
„of affairs before the houſe.” 
Ma PaxTon had been already committed to 
Newgate, for his obſtinate behaviour to the com- 
mittee, and upon this report to the houſe, it was 
reſolved That leave be given to bring in a 
« bill for indemnifying ſuch perſons as ſhould, 
* upon examination, make diſcoveries touchin 
c the diſpoſition of public money, or — 
e the diſpoſition of offices, or any payment or 
agreement, in reſpect thereof, or concerning 
* other matters relating to the conduct of Ro- 
4 bert Earl of Orford.““ This bill was drawn 
up, paſſed, and ſent up to the lords, where a 
motion was made for its being committed; upon 
which a long debate enſued, wherein it was af- 
firmed, by a noble lord lately admitted into the 
miniſtry, to be contrary to juſtice, the laws of 
nature, and the fundamental maxims of the 
Vol. I. 2 2 Britiſh' 
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Pax r Britiſh conſtitution, and even without precedent : 
III. and, the queſtion being at laſt put, it was carried 
nn the negative, by a majority of fifty- two; there 
1742. being 139 lords preſent, and twenty-ſeven prox- 


ies, though no leſs than thirty-two lords, and 


amongſt them the moſt eminent and beſt eſteem- 


ed part of the nobility, entered their proteſt a- 
gainſt the rejecting of this bill, becauſe they con- 


ceived it might prove a dangerous precedent, of 


fatal conſequence to the conſtitution; ſince, when- 
ever the nation ſhould be viſited by a wicked mi- 
niſter, thoſe who ſhould have ſerved him in de- 


frauding and oppreſſing the public, and in cor- 


rupting individuals, would be furniſhed with an 
excuſe for refuſing their evidenee; their danger 


, would produce his ſecurity, and he might enjoy, 


with ſafety, the plunder of his country. Nay, 
they even apprehended, that the rejecting of 
this bill might be underſtood; by thoſe who 
could make any diſcovery, as if that houſe de- 
ſigned to diſcourage any evidence / whatſoever, 
that could effect the perſon, whoſe conduct the 
ſecret committe was appointed by the houſe of 
commons to enquire 1nto. 

HoweveR loudly the popularity of the nation 
called for an enquiry, however ardently they 
tought for juſtice, and. however eagerly -w| 
hoped for redreſs ; they were now diſappointed. 
The new miniſtry only wanted to expoſe: the mil- 
conduct of the Earl of Orford; and, when this 
was done, they intended to prote& him from any 
danger, ſuch a proceeding might naturally in- 
curr, and from the open and declared vengeance 
of am enraged multitude. With this view, the 
new miniſtry, eonjunctively with the other part 
of the late oppoſition,” proceeded to promote an 
enquiry into the conduct of the late . oh 
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which they puſhed ſo far, as to make it evident CA. 


that he had practiſed many artifices of corruption 


Ei 


to influence elections, and by making uſe of the = 
wealth, power and places of the crown, to intro- 1742. 


duce a criminal dependency in parliament, and 
to ſap the conſtitution at its very foundation : for 
ſuch purpoſes, he was diſcovered to have been 
guilty of a great er of the public money ; 
and it appeared, that the money expended for ſe- 
cret ſervice, during the laſt ten years of his ad- 
miniſtration, amounted to 1, 168, 292 J. 45:8 d. 
more than was expended, in the ſame term of 
years, from the iſt of Auguſt 170%, to the iſt 
of Auguſt 1717, in which laſt interval of ten 
ears, all the circumſtances occurred, which can 
urged in juſtification of the account charged 
on the Earl of Orford, ſuch as a general war, 
the negotiations for a general peace, two total 
changes of the adminiſtration, violent party ſtrug- 
les, a royal demiſe, the happy acceſſion of the 
preſent royal family, many > Pin commotions, 
a 
ed 


and a rebellion. - This was in manifeſtation, 
as far as the enquiry extended, with whatever 
difficulties and diſcouragements embarraſſed, that 
the late miniſter had made too free with his truſt 
on the one hand, and the conſtitution on the o- 
ther: the new miniſtry wanted no further or 
greater accuſation z the public were made ſenſi- 
ble of his errors and miſmanagement z- and 
though the populace wanted him to be abandon- 
ed, as a victim, to their blind and outrageous 
fury, the example and fate of the famous De 
Wit in Holland, was too recent in the mind of 
every com nate man, to ſuffer him to ſtand 
unſheltered and unprotected from ſo furious a 
ſtorm. The new miniſtry ſaw his danger, gene- 


Z z 2 from 


rouſly ſtepped in the breach, and ſaved him 
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Pa RT from deſtruction; for as they dreaded to found 
III. their adminiſtration on ſteps cemented by blood, 
it was more honourable, juſt, and meritorious, 
1742. to ſtop ſhort; without denouncing that ſentence, 
or inflicting that puniſhment, which, though per. 
haps very many thought was due, could fix no- 
thing leſs than the guilt of murder upon an ex- 
aſperated nation: and leſs than murder could it 
hardly be if they had taken the life of that man, 
when no Jaw of the land had ſubjected him to 
death; which muſt have been productive of the 
greateſt confuſion among the people; for, how- 
ever fond Britons are to have men, who have 
impaired the dignity of the nation, brought to 
condign puniſhment, if at one time they raſhly 
wiſh, and at laſt behold the diſmal ſcene of 
blood flowing on a ſcaffold, they ever after de- 
teſt the thought, and ſtrive to exclude the me- 
lancholly moment eternally from their memory. 
Nor is it to be imagined that his majeſty, a 
prince of ſuch known and univerſal clemency, 
though he had thus delivered up a favourite mi- 
niſter, to ſatisfy the.clamours of his ſubjects; it is 
not to be conceived, that he, whoſe royal boſom 
ſo tenderly feels every tie of humanity, ſhould 
ſtand an unconcerned and idle ſpectator, and 
willingly ſuffer an old miniſter, who, however 
rnicious to the intereſt of his country, was ever 
Pyally attached to the ſervice of his king, to fall 
' unguarded before the ſtorm that had been long 
collecting, to ſweep him away and plunge him 

in eternity. | 

As the members of the long oppoſition had 
been divided; thoſe who were in power, united 
by ſome of the late miniſterial friends, and pro- 
moting others of their own, obtained a viſible 
aſcendancy in the parliament : many of the lead- 
f 7 ES | ing 
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1 ing tories were neglected by the miniſtry; party Cn Ar. 
, again began to kindle; it grew warm; the egg I. 
» of diſcontent was hatched, and when the ſhell vv 
; 


burſt, another ſition was diſcloſed, Whigs 1742. 
and tories were blended in ſuch confuſion, ſome 
in, and others out of employment, that the dif 


- tinction vaniſhed z while the court, and country 
t intereſt, were now the characteriſtic denominati- 
, ons of the contending parties. | 

d Tux other domeſtic alterations, effected by 
C the revolution of the miniſtry, were altogether 
- inconſiderable; except the paſſing of a bill, to 


e leſſen the miniſterial influence in parliament, 
0 though not in ſo effeftual a manner as to give 
V ſatisfaction to the country party. In foreign af- 
f fairs the miniſtry were very induſtrious, in pur- 
- ſaing meaſures entirely oppoſite to the pacific 
plan, fo long and 1o fatally 3 they 
maintained their principle of ſupporting the 
houſe of Auſtria, and furniſhed her with effectu- 
al ſupplies. 

Tux national debt, on the 3 iſt of December 
1741, amounted to 46,956,1461, of which, 
1,012,200 l, was encreaſed ſince the 31ſt of De- 
cember 1740. 

Tux grants, for the current ſervice of the year 
1742, amounted to 6, 723,536 J. for which 
the committee of ways and means provided 
6, 100, ooo l. which was a ſurplus of 376,463. 

Tux generality of the Britiſh: nation expected 
the parliament, at ſo remarkable a period, would 
have unanimouſly exerted themſelves, to have eſ- 
tabliſhed the moſt ſalutary laws, to reſtrain any 
| future miniſterial influence; but the legiſlature 
: were more intent on protecting the Queen of 
. Hungary, and reſtoring the ballance of Europe, 
now preponderating to the force of France; 


they 
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| Part they looked the preſervation of the liouſd 
III. of Auſtria, to be as eſſentially requiſite for the 
wy) liberty of Britain, as the ſafety of the barrier 
1742. towns are to the Dutch republic; they knew 
there was no other way than by the ſpeedy in- 
terpoſition of Britain, to ſuſtain. the drooping 
fpirits of the Queen of Hungary, and of her dit- 
treſſed and faithful ſubjects, in the deſperate con- 
dition to which they were reduced; and to con- 
vince the Dutch, the King of Sardinia, and all 
foreign powers, that ſhe could and would receive 
aſſiſtance from the Britiſh parliament. The form 
of the Dutch government in particular, made 
them ſlow to reſolve, and their ſituation made it 
_ deſperate to engage, till they were ſure of a ſolid 
ſupport : the King of Sardinia had heartily, and 
generouſly, ſtepped into the breach, but his cir- 
cumſtances were, if poſſible, ſtill more critical: 
the Kings of Pruſſia and Poland, neither could 
have ſtopped, if they would, nor probably would 
if they could, and muſt have been hurried on 
6 where France ſhould have directed, or their own 
| ambition have invited; if, by the gathering of 
this cloud, a ſtorm had not been threatened 
? from the quarter of Great Britain, which might 
U have created both doubts and terror, as to the 
| | event of their quarrel: this was therefore the 
| only way to induce them to be more moderate 
| 
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and circumſpect in their proceedings. 
' AccorRDINGLY the parliament, on the 3d of 
| April, granted the ſum of goo, ooo l. and ' voted 
to ſend 16, 334 effective men into Flanders, for 
| the aſſiſtance of the Queen of Hungary. His 
| Britannic majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with the 
reſolutions of his parliament, in protecting the 
Queen of Hungary, that, the more effectually 
to give her ſpeedy and requiſite aſſiſtance, — 
r 
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| Earl of Stair, who had been lately promoted to CH Ap. 
the rank of field marſhal, was made commander I. 
in chief of the Britiſh forces deſigned for Flan- E 
ders, and alſo appointed ambaſſador extraordi- 1742+ 
nary and plenipotentiary to the States General, 
to endeavour to concert and take, jointly with 
their High Mightineſſes, the proper meaſures 
for preſerving the liberty of Europe, and re- 
eſtabliſhing a juſt ballance of power. 
| Ox the 24th of April, his Britannic majeſty 
| appointed the third and fourth troops of - horſe 
| guards, the ſecond troop of horſe grenadier 
| guards, the King's and Major-General Lego- 
nier's regiments of horſe ; Honey wood's, Camp- 
| bell's, Hawley's, Cadogan's, Rich's, and Cope's 
| dragoons: three battalions of foot guards; How- 
ard's, Cornwallis's, Duroure's, Pulteney's, Camp- 
bells, Peers's, Handaſyd's, Huſke's, Bragg's 
| Ponſonby's, Johnſon's, and Bligh's regiments of 
| foot, being in all 16,350 men, to be embarked . 
| as ſoon as poſſible for Flanders, and to remain 
| there under the command of Lieutenant-General 
f Honeywood till the arrival of the Earl of Stair, 
| who was then to take upon himſelf the command, 
having under him the Lieutenant-Generals Ho- 
neywood, Earl of Dunmore, and Campbell; 
the Major-Generals Howard, Cope, Legonier, 
Hawley, and Earl of Albemarle ; and the Brig- 
adiers Cornwallis, Earl of Effingham, Pulteney, 
J Bragg, Huſke, and Ponſonby. 
| Tn Earl of Stair had already embarked on 
; 


his embaſſy to Holland; and the troops, after 
paſſing in review before his majeſty at Kew 
Green, repaired to Deptford and Woolwich, 
| where they took ſhipping and were fafely tranſ- 
| ported to Flanders, 1 85 | 
3 UTE HE | 
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PaxT Tu joy upon this change and diſpoſition} 


of the Britiſh adminiſtration, was not confined 


A to their own dominions; all thoſe ſtates upon the 
1742. continent who had an intereſt in the proſperity of 


Great Britain, all its natural allies ſhared in it. 
'The news no- ſooner arrived in Holland, than 
the States General, though the gold of France 
had corrupted their aſſemblies, ſhewed a more 
favourable diſpoſition to renew the antient good 
underſtanding, ſo neceſſary for checking the 
ambitious views of any power upon the continent. 
It was no ſooner known in Germany, but it in- 
fuſed new ſpirit into the councils, and gave freſh 
courage to the arms of her Hungarian majeſty ; 
her affairs immediately took a/ more favourable 
turn, and ſhe was long crowned with the moſt 
happy advantages, and ſurprizing ſucceſs. The 
King of Sardinia faw his own danger in the ruin 
of the houſe of Auſtria, he knew that houſe had 
long before been abandoned by its allies, and 
could venture only to refuſe the Spaniſh troops a 
paſſage through his territories, on their coming 
ro invade the Auſtrian dominions in Italy; but 
no ſooner was he apprized of the revolution in 
the Britiſh miniſtry, than he diſcovered a re- 
ſolution in joining to ſupport the houſe of Auſ- 
tria. 

Wir France received the news of this 
change with the utmoſt conſternation, and trem- 
bled at the promiſing unanimity and good con- 
duct of a nation fo long diſregarded. His Moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty immediateiy called an extraor- 
dinary council of ſtate, wherein it was reſolved, 
«+ To put that kingdom in the | beſt poſture of 
defence, and to purſue the affairs of the ma- 
c rine with the utmoſt diligence'z** but the moſt 
certain and public proof of this change being 


di- 
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difagreeable to the French was, that as ſoon as Cn ae, 


the rumour ſpread abroad, their ſtocks fell from 
2,005. to 1,965%, i 
ambitious ſchemes on Italy; 
troops ſhe had lately tran ported thither, as a 
—_—_ to the reſentment of Britain, thus actu- 
ated by a new eniniftiry s ſhe ſhuddered for her 
rovinees in America, and even deſpaired of the 
Too Sicilies. The King of Pruſſia wiſhed he 


had not overacted the hero, and the Klector of 


Saxony that he had not engaged ſo deeply with 
France. The Duke of Bavaria, while he was 
{eating himſelf on the imperial chrone, in the 
very moment when he could moſt have exulted 
in his ambition, wiſhed it had been more mode- 
rate; the ſcene of his native country, when 
over-run by the victorious Marlborough, roſe 
full in view; the ſhin of hp exe ge 172 | 
occurred to his memory; and he, 25 al e 


other Germans confederated with France, re- # 2 
wry them of their credulity. Nor was SW - 


en Iſs anxious for having confided oa. vn 
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VARIA to the Imperial throne; 
and the preparations for, and pro- 
ee 


Pax r HIL E her Hungarian majeſty was re- 
I Joicing at a revolution in the Britiſh 
t—— miniſtry, io fayourable to her intereſt; the mini- 
1742. firy of France, firm in their determination, of 
pacing the imperial crown on the head of the 

ke of Bavaria, made every effort, practifed 

every artifice, and neglected np opportunity, to 

effect a ſcheme fo * to their intereſt, 

For this ſe the Marſha) Belleiſle, one of 

their moſt able negociators and generals, had 

been employed in Germany, almoſt ever ſince 

the death of the late emperor. By the alliance 
concluded with the Kings of Poland and Pruſſia, 

the electoral votes of Saxony and Brandenburgh 
were ſecured in favour of Bavaria; the ſituation 

of the army commanded by Marſhal Maillebois, 
having extorted the Hanoverian treaty of neu- 
trality, and intimidated the Elector of Mentz, 
procured the votes of thoſe two princes : and the 
Flefors of Cologne, and the Palatinate, needed 

pg 
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influence to promote the intereſt of the Caap, 
| Duke of Bavaria. . 

a Tux fate of the election being thus prede rs 
termined, the firſt thing reſolved on by the 1742. 
united electors, was, to ſuſpend the vote of the 
electorate of Bohemia; and the Elector of Han- 
over having, at leaſt, made no oppoſition to 
this ſuſpen jon, the Queen of Hungary was ex- 
cluded from having any ſhare in the election: 


8 ſo that it pared the Duke of Bayaria would 
| be thus unanimouſly choſen by all the electors 
; admitted to have a ſhare in the election; though 
. by the tenor of the golden bull, which preſcribes 
= ceremonies of the election, the choice of the 


emperor is confined to the majority of electoral 
votes. 

Tais imperial edict, eſtabliſhed in the year 
1356, is as much the fundamental law of the 


4 empire, as the ever glorious Magna Charta is of 
. the liberties of England 3 and, by this edict, the 
5 Hector of Mentz, as high chancellor of the em- 


pire, and dean of the electoral college, is oblig- 
ed, on the vacancy of the imperial throne, to 


a ſend his circular letters to every eleQtor, to give 

5 them notice of the time and place of the ſuc- | 
f ceeding election, which is to be three months 

1 from the date of the letters z when the electors 

a» are to repair in perſon, or by their deputies, to 


the city of Francfort on the Maine, to elect a 


” new emperor ; which, when they begin their 
10 deliberations, they are, by this edict, confined 
S to do in thirty days, under the pain of being re- 
ma duced. to bread and water, without any other 
” war So for as long as they exceed that 
i time. The Elector of + Hed purſuant to this 
zo edi, on the emperor's death, Fae circular 


I legers to all the ns as an-inſtance * 
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Par the moſt provident and ſalutary laws are often 
III. defeated in Germany, as well as other countries, 
it was the 24th of January 1742 before the elec- 


1742. 


toral college aſſembled at Francfort and choſe 
the Duke of Bavaria to preſide on the imperial 
throne; where he. arrived on the gift, and 
fore to the imperial capitulation, which is the 
chief thing that requires the mature delibera- 
tions of the eleftors z being ſuch neceſſary re- 
ftriians, to which, according to the exigencies 
of the time, and the power of the prince 
elected, they think proper to ſubject the impe- 
rial dignity, as the means of ſecuring the whole 
conſtitution of the empire in their rights, with- 
out danger of falling under an arbitrary power; 
to which, before. the reign of Charles V. they 
were often little remote, for want of this con- 
tract: and therefore they afterwards obliged 
every emperor to ſign it before his coronation, 
as the. condition of his election, and which be 
is to obſerve, as the rule and ſtandard of his 
government, during his whole reign. 

On the 12th of Feb the” emperor was 


crowned, with the uſual folemnities, the 
name of Charles VII. he was afterwards re- 


ized by the Pope, who, according to the 
antient cuſtom on this occaſion, granted the let- 
ters of diſpenſation to excuſe the emperor go- 
ing into Italy to take the two crowns of Rome 
and Milan, as the Popes had long looked u 
the ſingle election, and the oaths uſually . 
by every emperor at his coronation, to be a 
plenary inveſtiture of all the rights and dignities 
of the empire, and that all 50 reſt were but 
ceremonies to make the German election more 
ſolemn and public. r + 
* . "RL 
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Tux ambaſſador ſent from Vienna, with the Car. 
depuration of the Queen of Hungary's electoral II. 
vote for Bohemia, was treated at Francfort with —w— 
much indecency, and her deputies at the diet 1742. 


were even refuſed the accuſtomary paſſports. 
This ſuſpenſion of the vote of Bohemia by the 
electoral college, being without the conſent of 
the two other colleges of 'the diet, and the im- 
perial cities, gave the Queen of Hungary juſt 
reaſon to enter a ſole mn proteſt, as ſhe did, a- 
gainſt ſo unprecedented a proceeding, and fo 
. a violation of one of the moſt ſacred and 
material articles contained in the golden bull ; 
for if her majeſty could be thus deprived of her 
yote at the election, and upon other occaſions, 
as was then intended, no ſtate of the empire, 
how powerful ſoever, could any longer find ſe- 
curity in the fundamental laws and conſtitutions 
of that body; and ſhe hoped, from the equani- 
mity of the electoral body, to procure a juſt ſa- 
tisfaction for the preſent injury, and ſufficient ſe- 
curity for the time to come ; reſerving, by her 
proteſt, the preſervation of all her rights, againſt 
the prejudice already done, and for the future. 
While France was well pleaſed in her ſucceſsful 
ſcheme of fixing an impotent prince on the throne 
of Germany, whoſe electoral princes had thus 
bothed the pride of their Gallic diftators. 
Tux imperial dignity is too weighty to be 
rted by any but a powerful prince ; the 
Duke of Bavaria is the weakeſt of all the ſecular 
electors, and therefore the more proper utenſil 
to be employed in the hands of France, to dimi- 
niſh the houſe of Auſtria and the whole empire; 
and his inability of ſuſtaining this load of gran- 
\ deur, muſt always oblige him into a ſervile ſub- 
ſerviency to France, while he intends to __ 
: tae 


374 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe; 
Pax the imperial ſeat; and this ſubſerviency muſt ne: 
III. ceſſarily deſtroy the liberties of the empire, and 
eich it, the liberties of Europe. An Emperor of 
1742. Germany has indeed a title magnificent and ſu- 
perb, but without hereditary dominions has only 
the ſhadow of ſovereignty z the Germanic body, 
conſiſting of the emperor, the King of the Ro- 
mans, the electors, the princes and counts, the 
biſhops and abbots, and the free or imperial ci- 
ties, all of each denomination, are ſeparate inde- 
pendant ſovereignties, ſubje& to certain regula- 
tions, terms, and obligations, mutually and vo- 
luntarily entered into, for their common ſecurity 
and preſervation. Various have been the diſqui- 
ſitions of each of theſe parties, for the appellation 
K of this form of government; the civilians, who 
flattered the houſe of Auſtria, have contended 
for a monarchy ; when others, employed by the 
princes, pleaded for an ariſtocracy ; and a third 
fort, who live in the free and imperial cities, ap- 

peared advocates for a democracy, _ 
_ Tax emperor is only the head of this great 
confederacy, without acquiring a foot of territo- 
ry, or much effeftual power; he is not the arbi- 
| ter of peace and war, nor if engaged in a quar- 
| rel, independant of the whole Germanic body, 

can he demand of the ſtates any aſſiſtance, wi 

out their voluntary conſent and promiſe : his re- 
venues from the empire are very inſignificant, 
and ſmall is the real advantage an emperor en- 
Joys above other princes of the empire, unleſs his 
own riches and force command it. The wealth, 
exterit, and. potency of the Auſtrian dominions, 
gave that family this opportunity, and alſo veſted 
in their hands the only ſolid advantage of the im- 
perial dignity, by giving them the power of diſ- 
poling all fiefs, forfeited eſtates, and honou 
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to the profit of their own children. By ſuch for- CnAr. 
feitures, Auſtria and Styria, of which Ottocar II. 
King of Bohemia was deprived, came into this 
family by the gift of the Emperor Rodolph ; 1742. 
who, from Count of Hapſburg, a ſmall place in 175 
Alſatia, as one of the peculiar favourites of for- 
tune, in October 1273, was elected to the im- 
perial throne, and was the firſt founder of the 
preſent illuſtrious line of the houſe of Auſtria: it 
was this imperial right centered in them a great 
part of Suabia, by the death of Conradin, youn 
eſt ſon of the Emperor Frederick II. it was th 
brought the Duchy of Milan into the diſpoſal of 
Charles V. who, inſtead of applying it to che 

| empire,” annexed it to his own hereditary dom 

| nions: and it was this imperial dignity advanced 

| the luſtre of the houſe of Auſtria to ſuch a de- 

| gree of ſplendor, "as to contract alliances with all 
thoſe: potent families by which they have 'aug- 
mented their dominions, and maintained the im- 
perial crown, almoſt hereditary in their own fa- 

: mily, for above 2p0 years, that the reaſon . 

1 is obviouſly apparent, why the houſe of Auſtria 

1 ſhould ſo Au contend for the imperial dig- 

nity ; and why France ſhould endeavour to pre- 

, vent it, as the only means of "diminiſhing the 

power of Germany, which will be always 4 

check on the ambition of France, ſo long as the 

ee crown incloſes the brows of an Auſtrian 

nee. 1% . Fonte by 


4 Tur new emperot had no ſooner been inveſt. 
ed with the crown, mantle, and ſword of Charle- 
magne, the firſt monarch of the weſtern empire, 
than he revoked the Auhe council, or ſupreme 
court of judicature, at Vienna, and "eſtabliſhed 
another at Francfort, from whence the Eleftor . 
pf Mentz, as chancellor of 0 


rr 
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Par ker Hungarian majeſty to tranſmit the records 

III. and papers belonging to that council from Vi. 

enna; as the demand was indecentiy made, 

71. and this priaceG dificknowledging the validity 

of the imperial election, ſhe refuſed to comply 

with his requeſt; and, ſoon after, the imperiz] 

diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates, was removed from 
Ratiſbon to Francfort,. 

Tux courts of Verſailles, Berlin, and Dreſden, 
made early preparations to. attack the Auſtrian 
3 forces in Bohemia and Moravia z the miniſtry of 

i France were extremely eager to purſue the blow, 
and deſtroꝝ the Auſtrians before they could col. 
left a formidable army, ſufficient to oppoſe the 
confederate forges. To ſupport the war, the 
dixieme, or . the whole fubſtance 
of every ſecular ſubject of France, except the 
princes of the blood, was ordered to be levied; 

this tax, being collected with great ſeverity, ex- 
aſperated the populace to ſuch a degree, that the 
public — broke out at 2 an open 
inſurrection, where many thouſands of an cnrag- | 
ed mukitude aſſembled, and broke into the | 
kouſes of the. intendant abd chief m agiſtrates, | 
e lr ming e cent ' 
eir zum — ; ey ye , 
and the meb diſperſed, without any effu 6 
blond, or committing any other acts of — f 
t 
| 


The miniſtry allo demanded à loan of ten. mill 
ons of livres from the financiers, or farmers. of the 
al revenue; the clergy granted his majeſty a I 
— gift of ſourteen 4 of livres 3 many of \ 
the provinces followed their example; and from 1 
the regulations propoſed to be made, for the bet- 7 
ter collecting the public revenues, it was computed 2 
they would, -this year, ogy al 232,000,000 of f 
nx or about 12,000,008 1 
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DvurinG the time of theſe important tranſ- CHAT. 
actions and formidable preparations, the court of II. 
Vienna neglected no ſtep to put the Auſtrian 
armies, both in Bohemia, Moravia, and Bava- 1742- 
ria, in a condition of acting offenſively. The 
miniſters, and public officers under the govern- 
ment at Vienna, generouſly relinquiſhed a moie- | 
ty of their ſalaries to enable their queen to pro- l 
ſecute the war; their example was followed by 

' thoſe in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and this, to- | | 
gether with the ſupply of 500,000 J. granted to | 
the queen by the Britiſh parliament, enabled her 
majeſty to aſſemble a numerous army in Germa- 
ny, and to form another in Italy, which, with the 
aſſiſtance of providence, crowned her arms with 
a glorious and ſucceſsful campaign. 

THz Britiſh and Auſtrian miniſters at the 
Hague, ſtrongly follicited the Dutch to ſend a | 
body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the Queen of 4 
Hungary; but the French miniſtry had too in 
much influence among the principal members of 
the ſtates, and defeated the force of the remon- 

ſtrances made by the Britiſh and Auſtrian embaſ- 
fadors. Though the republic ſeemed content 
with their eſtabliſhment, and deſiring no ſort of | 
aggrandiſement, conceived their true intereſt to 
conſiſt in the preſervation of the peace and re- 
poſe they enjoyed, and in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates and territories: yet Marſhal Maille- 

bois, having poſted ſo great a body of troops 
near the frontiers of the ſtates, gave the alarm, 
with much inquietude; to their high mightineſſes. 

They had made two augmentations in the ar- 
my, to watch over the ſafety of their country 
and the ſecurity of their ſubjects; and notwith- 
ſtanding the Marquis de Fenclon, ambaſſador of 

France, had declared to them, „That the 
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bet of tax gatherers. This additional augmenta- 
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Paar © march of thoſe troops was not intended againſt 
III. © the dominions or countries belonging to the 
2 © republic, nor even againſt their neighbours ;® 
1742. by which expreſſion the ſtates conceived was prin- 


cipally comprehended, the inhabitants. of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, with whom they had ſo 
ſtrict an union; and though the Cardinal de 
Fleury had made aſſurances to M. Van Hoey, 
the Dutch ambaſſador at Paris, that this army 


was never deſtined directly, nor indirectly, to 


give umbrage or trouble to the frontiers of the 
republic; yet the ſtates, being ſenſible of the 


diſſimulation and perfidy of France, and appre- 
henſive that the army under Marſhal Maillebois, 


on the Lower Rhine, would ſpeedily receive a 
reinforcement, they therefore wiſely reſolved on 
a third augmentation, by which the forces of 
the republic were increaſed to 100, ooo men; 


their fleet was augmented by twenty-five men of 


war immediately put into commiſſion, and twen- 
ome more ordered to be built. To defray 

ſe. expences, the States of Holland and Weſt- 
frieſeland impoſed an extraordinary tax on every 
wealthy ſubject, whereby ſuch as had a revenue 
from lands, trade, or any thing elſe, of 600 flo- 
reins a year, or to 12, O00 florins a year, 
were to pay at the rate of one florin for each hun- 
dred: who had the annual revenue of 
12,000 florins; were to pay 300 florins a year; 
and thoſe whoſe revenue exceeded x 2,000 florins 
a year, were to pay at the rate of fifty florins for 
every 2, ooo they had of annual income: a law 
not only expedient, but provident, as it effectu- 
ally raiſed the neceſſary ſupplies for the public 
ſer vice, and exonerated the poor, without in- 
commoding their trade, or increaſing the num- 
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tion awaked the ſuſpicions of France; and though Cu Av. 
the Cardinal de Fleury pretended to have too II. 
much confidence in their High Mightineſſes, to 
doubt the aſſurances they had given, that the 1742. 
augmentation of their did not regard 
France in any degree, and that the republic al- 
ways intended to maintain a ſtrict and conſtant 
union with the king; he was jealous of the Brit- 
iſh influence among the members of the ſtates, 
whom he daily perceived to revolt from his 
views, and on whom he experienced all the force 
of flattery, and every inducement of corruption, 
to preſerye, their adherence to the intereſt of 
France: and the cardinal. having entirely devot- 
ed the Ambaſſador Van Hoey to his ſervice, that 
miniſter made ſuch artful and partial repreſenta- 
tions of the friendſhip and ſincerity of Te King 
of France, and the arias ot his miniſtry, 
for the welfare and happineſs of the republic z 
that, notwithſtanding the general part of the 
Dutch were willing and eager to aſſiſt the houſe 
of Auſtria, yet, through theſe artifices of France, 
this aſſiſtance was ſo long retarded, that the day 
when the Dutch forces ſhould take the field on 
ſuch an occaſion, appeared to all mankind, aa 
uncertain as the remoteſt act preſcribed in the 
fartheſt page of the book of fate. 

Wutz the Dutch were remiſſively inclined 
from aſſuciating their forces in the field to op- 
poſe the French, the negociations of the Queen 
of Hungary were attended with à more fayour- 
able aſpect in Italy; where his Sardinian majeſty, - 
jealous of the Spaniards acquiring an Italian go | 
vernment, and determining to prevent any in- 
vaſion there on the Auſtrian dominions, had pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt her Hungarian majeſty: and. 
though the French miniſtry made very advantas.. 
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380 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Paar geous propoſals, to draw his Sardinian majeſty 
III. from an alliance ſo prejudicial to the — 
wa the houſe of Bourbon, this prince honourably re- 
1742, jected them all. He obſerved, that no prince 


or ſtate, whoſe intereſt and ſafety. depended upon 
the preſeryation of the ballance of power in Eu. 
rope, ought to look, without the deepeſt con. 
cern, upon the complicated diſtreſſes of her 
Hungarian majeſty, and the whole houſe of Auſ- 
tria. The rapid progreis and ſucceſs of the Pruſ- 
ſian arms; the war between Ruſſia and Sweden; 
the late ſudden revolution at Peterſburgh, fo- 
mented by the emiſſaries of France, purpoſely 
to deprive the Queen of Hungary of any ex- 
pected relief from the miniſtry of Ruſſia; and, 
above all, the exorbitant power of the houſe of 
Bourbon, from whoſe intrigues it now appeared, 
that all cheſe public calamities took their riſe, 
Were melancholly conſiderations to his Sardinian 
majeſty; who, as a man, deſpiſed the infractions 
of the pragmatic ſanction; as a prince, looked 
on himſelf as affected by ſuch atrocious proceed - 
ings; as a neighbour, ſaw the probability of fall- 


ing the next ſacrifice to theſe violators of public 


ſecurity; as a monarch, he was jealous of a di- 
minution of power, aud tenqer of the rights and 
privileges of his ſubjects; and therefore, he de- 
termined to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Queen of 
Hungary, by oppoſing the views of the houſe 
of Bourbon : for this purpoſe he only waited the 
arrival of the Auſtrian army, then afſembling 
under Count Traun, to join them with a body 
of Piedmonteſe troops, in the Milaneſe. 
Ha vrxo thus repreſented'the political conduct 
of the ſeveral powers at variance; it is time to 
trace out the military operations of a campaign, 
That occaſioned ſuch an daring alteration in the 
TO x nov 487 22 4 « 4 > * 1 con- 
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Engaged in the late General War. 381 
condition of her Hungarian majeſty, ſo highly Canary, 
advanced the reputation of her arms, and ſo II. 
greatly reduced the power, and diſpirited the 
Denn of Franc. % n BARS 
5 Tus late elevation of the Elector of Bavaria 
to the imperial throne, gave him but a ſmall 
ſhare of | happineſs; amid the loud acclamations 
that every way approached. him, in the height 
of his magnificence, he had the misfortune, with 
an unavalling hand, and a perturbated heart, to 
behold his electoral dominions laid open to the 
victorious Auſtrians, conducted by the great Khe- 
venhuller, the moſt conſummate general of his 
age. The ſtrong paſſes of the electorate had 
been already penetrated, ſeveral principal towns 
were: reduced, and; the-Bavarian army defeated, 
during the ſeverity of the . Auſtrians 
— Hoa after advancing into the bowels of this 
plentiful country, without the appearance of any 
moleſtation; and Munich, the capital ſeat of 
the Bavarian family, fell an eaſy prey to the un- 
reſiſted invaders. 1 
- AFTER the taking of. Lintz and Paſſau, Mar- 
ſhal Khevenhuller continued there with the main 
body of the army, conſiſting of 10, 00 men, 
while General Bernklau, with a detachment of 
6, ooo men, overran. the whole country. Baron 
Trenck, having joined General Bernklau, with 
his body of pandours croſſed the river Iſer, took 
the town of Platlingen, and laid the country, on 
that ſide the river, under contribution; he after- 
wards took the town of Deckendorff, and ſcour- 
ed the Upper Palatinate, the northern part of the 
Bavarian electorate, formerly diſmembered from 
the Elector Palatine's dominions, on his aſſum- 


ing the title af King of Bohemia in oppoſition oo 
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Paar the emperor, in the year 1620, and transferred 
III. to the Duke of Bavaria. 

—— MarksHAL THORING, with the ſhattered re· 

1742: mains of the Bavarian army, conſiſting of 4,000 


men, having in the beginning of February crof- 
ed the Danube near Neuſtadt, and taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of tlie poſt of Meyenburg, was purſued by 
General Bernklau, at — head of 1, ooo — 
goons, 1, 00 huſſars, 200 pandours, wi 
an intention to diſſodge the Bavarians from their 
The Auſtrians commenced their march at 
one o'clock in the morning, and continued it till 


five the next evening, when they fell in with the 
firſt poſt of the Bavarians, where there was a 


—7 . — 
upported 200 dragoons r 
4 — 3 


the Auſtrian huſſars, were ſoon broke, and fled 
in ſuch fear and/confuſion, that in this ſkirmiſh 
Baron Trenck killed and wounded twenty men 


with his own hand; and, with the. aſſiſtance of 


eight huſſars, made Count Seſſel, four : officers 


and 187 men prifoners,. Upon his return to 
General 'Bernklau- with the priſoners, Baron 
Trenek was ordered to march with his pandours 
up to a village near Meyenburg, and attack the 


whole company of Bavarian life guards, who had 


thrown, themſelves into that 


to małe a deſ rate defence. — baron, march- 
ing attacked them with ſo much fury at ten 


o'clock at night, that he entirely ſubdued them, 


after killing their captain, a lieutenant, and fix 
men, beſides: ſeveral others wounded: the re- 


mainder of the company, conſiſting of | fifry-five 
men, ſurrendered themlelves priſoners, together 


with their fine ſtandard, wrought all in needle- 


work by the Electoreſs of Bavaria. The fame 
night 
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night Count Rodolph Palfi forced a poſt of Ba- CMA Y. 
varian infantry, and took 130 priſoners; while II. 
Marſhal Thoring, having information of this 
misfortune, made a forced march with the reſt 1742. 
of his little army, and contrived to croſs the Da- 
nube the ſame night, where he was in daily ex- 
ion of receiving a large reinforcement from 
GIN NAIL BZRNX KTA v, being joined 
by Prince Saxe Hildbourghauſen, with the Auſ- 
trian troops from Italy, conſiſting of 10, ooo men, 
marched up to Munich, the capital of Bavaria: 
This city 1s ſituated on the river Iſer, 60 miles 
S. W. of Ratiſbon, 200 W. of Vienna, 100 W. 
of Lintz, and 70 miles E. of Ulm: the city is 
and elegant, and the palace exceeding any 
in — — 1 magnificence z but the fortifica« 
tions are inconſiderable, ſo that the city muſt al- 
ways admit thoſe who are maſters of the field; 
and, when the Auſtrian general ſummoned it to 
ſurrender, the inhabitants immedia opened 
their gates to the conqueror, whe! ſhal Khe- 
venhuller ſoon afterwards made his arrival from 
Lintz, The poor Bavarians were now in a very 
| deplorable ſituation; the ambition of their prince | ; 
had expoſed them to the ſevereſt extremities of 
war; and they daily ſaw their country impover- 
iſhed, — the contributions every where ex- 
acted by the unmoleſted Auſtrians. The great. 
Khevenhuller, who had not more bravery than 
humanity, commiſerated the misfortunes of a 
wretched people, abandoned by their deluded 
prince, to all thoſe ſcenes of devaſtation his fa- 
ther had before. brought amongſt them, by the 
lame imprudent conduct and obſtinate adherence. 
to the views of France: but, though the Auſtrian 
general endeavoured to mitigate the ſeverity they 
bo. were 
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Part: were liable to ſuffer, it was impoſſible for him 
III. entirely to reſtrain his ſoldiers from committing 

Ga ravages in a country, whoſe plenty gave the 
#742. ſtrongeſt invitations for Ba and, 


if the 
wild Croats and Sclavonians had not been per- 
mitted to have gratified their avarice with impu- 
nity, that ardour which inflamed them to re-. 
venge the injuries of their ſovereign; had been 
extinguiſhed ; and the huſſars, who procure their 
fubſiſtance ſolely from the plunder they obtain, 
would have been diſpirited and reluctant to ha- 
zard their li ves with their uſual intrepidity, if de- 
Prived of the proſpect of acquiring a compenſati- 
on for their bravery and ſervice. 8 
O the 26th of February Baron Trenck, with 
his pandours,” was ſent to attack the Bavarian 
garriſon at Reichenhall; he arrived there the 
. and commencing the attack, at five in the 
afternoon took poſt within twenty paces of the 
wall, by a ſmith's ſnop: he broke down the back 
part of the ſmith's houſe, and planted there two 
pieces of cannon. In the night, the baron re- 
ceived a reinforcement of two companies of gren- 
adiers of Old Konigſeck's; whereupon he redou- 
bled the attack, and at length, after continuing 
their fire with great vivacity, the garriſon, con- 
fiſting of 300 regular troops, beſides 700 archers, 
under the command of Colonel Mercy, conſent- 
ed to capitulate, and accordingly ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war, on the goth of 
March. The Auſtrians had only ſix men killed 
and fifteen wounded, and found in the town, 
a booty of ſalt to the value of 300, ooo florins. 
THz Bavarian huntſmen, who were poſted in 
the windings of the river Ifer, having plundered 
General Hermeſtein's baggage, robbed the eſ- 
cort, conſiſting of forty men, and —_—_— 
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the captain, together with ſix common ſoldiers; CH Ab. 
| Baron. Trenck was detached, with 64 pandours II 
and 400 croats, to reduce thoſe hunters, who were 
now 1, 200 deſperate fellows, and obtain ſatiſ- 1742 


faction for the damage done to General Hermeſ- 
.tein, which amounted to 13, ooo florins. The 
baron marched, on this dangerous expedition, 
in the dead of the night, from Munich to Wol- 
fethauſen; from whence he might reach, with 
no great difficulty, the next day, Tolk and Len- 

ies, places ſituated, on the windings of the Iſer. 
Flere the baron ſent for intelligence, and receiv- 
ed advice, that the hunters were increaſed to 
1,800. men: notwithſtanding this, he gave or- 
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ders to his men, to hold themſelves in readineſs 

1 to march the next day; intending -to. give the 

. hunters no further time to grow ſtronger: but 

0 the Croatian officers, intimidated at the number 

e of the Bavarians, entered into a conſpiracy with 

c their 400 men, that inſtead of marching to Tolk, 

0 they ſhould wheel about and take the road to 

- Vilſhoven; which, early in the morning, they 8 

K put in execution, and left the baron with his 64 
pandours, almoſt within ſight of, and ſurround- 

xy ed by, 1,800 Bavarian hunters. The baron, 

7 ſenſible of the danger he was expoſed to, ſhewed 

„ on this occaſion a remarkable inſtance of courage 

and reſolution; for calling his men together, 

d and aſſuming an air of ſpirit, told them, That 

f “ as the cowardly Croatians had deferted them, 

d « the booty would be all their own; and that 


& they had no room to be afraid, as the Bavari- 
« ans they had to engage with, were only a 
a «« parcel of raw undiſciplined peaſants.” This 
N encouraged the pandours; the baron headed 
2 them, and leading them along the ſide of a new 
d road, fell ſuddenſy upon the hunters, who had 
10 Vo 1. I. eee entrench- 
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Pair entrenched themſelves in the village of Lengries. 
TIT. The attack was ſo furious and deſperate, that, at 
the firſt onſet, the pandours had two men killed 
1742, and ſix wounded: the baron, finding his fire 
inferior to the hunters, fell upon them ſword in 
hand; and, after a ſbort reſiſtance, entirely 
routed them. In the purſuit, the baron killed 
five men with his own hand ; the pandours put 
57 to the ſword, ſet fire to 36 houles, and blew 
up 26 waggons of powder into the air, which 
the garriſon of Straubingen had ſent them for 
their defence; and all this was done with a very 
trifling loſs among the pandours. This defeat 
threw the hunters into ſuch a conſternation, that, 
ypon ſummoning them the next day, they fent 
e baron all their arms packed up in waggons, 
together with the men that had plundered Gene- 
ral Hermeſtein's baggage, with part of it, and 
petitioned all for mercy. The baron accepted 
of their ſubmifſion, but obliged them to pay 
15,000 florins ready money, and to deliver a 
large quantity of forage and wood: the baron 
8 alſo took 572 fine horſes, with which he ſoon 
1 after arrived at Munich, where they were very 
1 acceptable to remount the army. | 
Wär Marſhal Khevenhuller continued thus 
victorious in the Bavarian dominions, her Hun- 
gran majeſty, ſenſible of the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit 
= . that prevailed among her troops, ſent a letter to 
1 the marſhal at Munich, together with her picture, 
| | and that bf her young ſon the Arch-Duke Joſeph 
Benedict Auguſtus, born the 13th of March 
1741; the pictures were curiouſly done in mi- 
| mature, and the letter was conceived in theſe 

words: £56 24% ft 2 

"© You have now before your eyes, a queen, 
* forſaken by all the world. What do you ima- 
Et, co por ©”. +" * 04 mn 
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5+ gine, muſt be the deſtiny of this infant? You Care, 
«© cannot but perceive with what confidence your Il. 
«« ſoyereign commits to your charge, as to that 
« of a faithful miniſter, all her power, her for- 1742. 
6 ces, and the whole fate of her kingdoms. 
Make uſe of this confidence, great hero, and 
<« faithful vaſſal, fo as not to be afraid of render- 
ing an account of your conduct to God and 
% men. Let juſtice be your buckler, let equity 
ce be the rule of your actions; but be inexorable 
| to thoſe who have forfeited their oaths and 
| * Allegiance, Tread in the foot-ſteps of the 
great Prince Eugene, of glorious memory, 
| % your predeceſſor and maſter, Imitate his 
immortal example. Aſſure yourſelf that we 
< and our deſcendants, ſhall for ever have for 
<* you and yours, a grateful remembrance. This 
| <« we proteſt to you, in the name of every thing 
l % that is dear to us; and we wilh you continual 
7 « ſucceſs.” | PHT: 
1 Tus marſhal having read this letter at a full 
n table of the principal officers, every one preſent, 
g fired by the generous example of their command- 
7 er, with tears in their eyes, ſwore to ſacrifice 


their lives and fortunes to ſupport the honour and 3 


ſecurity of their ſoyereign. The pictures were 

4 afterwards expoſed. to the view of the ſoldiers, 
t who, though long hardened againſt the ſoſter 
0 touch of nature, at this reſemblance of a royal 
, parent, and infant prince, werè awakened to all 3 
h their fears for the protection of ſacred majeſty, | 
h now emerging from the long incumbent gloom ] 
4 of affliction: the old veteran, and the ſavage d 
ſ0 mountaineer of Carpathia, felt their ſtubborn ; 
hearts diſſolve, at the melancholly reflection of Z 
the misfortunes of their queen ; humanity guſhed | 
. from their eyes; and the latter, in contradiction -- 
e ſs | 
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Parr to their wild and terrible appearance, ſhewed 
III. they were men: loyalty ſprung from their hearts, 
w—— and animating them with reſolutions of courage, 
1742. evinced they were ſoldiers and affectionate ſub- 


jects: they drew, and firſt Kiſſed” their ſabres, 
then the pictures; vowing an inviolable fidelity 
to the originals, with reirerated cries of © Long 
« live Maria Thereſa:“ and in their future be- 
haviour, as if inſpired by theſe noble thoughts, 
they diſcovered, on all occaſions, not only 
79 * and reſolution, but even madness and 
Jury. 
Tux imperial army in Bavaria, wo, Yep 
by a body of 6, ooo Palatine troops, Marſhal 
hevenhuller deemed it an infringement of the 
neutrality of the Elector Palatine, and leaving a 
garriſon of 2,000 men in Munich, marched ».th 
the body of his army, and laid the city of Neu- 
burgh under a contribution of 200, ooo florins; 
and having advice, that Marſhal] Thoring had 
polted himſelf with a conſiderable body of troops 
in the neighbourhood of Laudſberg, with ap in- 
tent to diſpute the paſſage of the Auſtrians through 
the narrow defiles thereabouts, he ſent General 
Bernklau with a detachment to attack them; 
who advanced to Ratiſbon, a free and imperial 
city, 62 miles N. E. of Munich, in it of 
the army under the command of Thor- 
ing, who retired to Ketfeim; which, on the 
approach of the Auſtrians, he deferted, leaving a 
halt magazine behind him. General Bernklau, 
baving put a garriſon in Kelheim, purſued the 
Bavarian army to Ingolſtadt, a town 20 miles 
welt of Ratiſbon, and 45 north of Munich; and 
Faving attacked them under the walls of that 
town, the Bavarians were defeated; and 300 
made priſoners, amongſt whom were —_—_ 
do u- 
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the Barons Weiche and Uberaker: after: which, 


Marſhal” Thering, with the remainder of hi 
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Beaujeau and his brother, Count Preyſing, 5 


army, haſtily retired to Donawert, 25 miles 27. 


W. of Ingolſtadt ; here the Auſtrian general 
did not think proper to continue the purſuir, 
and returned towards Ratiſpon. This occaſi- 
oned the return of Marſhal Thortng, who be- 
3 the Auſtrians in Kelheim, but meeting 

three repulſes, and General Bernklau com- 
ing up to the relief of the garriſon, the Bava- 
rian general was obliged to abandon the enter. 
prize; and, about the middle of April, received 
a feioforcement of 20,000 Freneh and Bava- 
rians, commanded by the Duke- de Harevurr, 
who were detached from Prague, and came by 
Amberg though the upper Palatinate. 

Uro this junction the French and Bavarian 
forces compoſed an army of 30;000 ten; and 
Marſhal Khevenhuller being joined by the de- 
tachment under General Bernklau and the Prince 


of Saxe Hildbou n had an army of 24,00 


men. Marſhal Khevenhuller ſeized an advan- 
tageous- polt at Oftenburgh, near Paſſau ; and 
detached General Bernklau to obſerve the mo» 
tions of the confederates; who had derached 
4,000 men to attack che Auſtrian garriſon in 
Munich. The Auſtrian garriſon, upon intelli> 
nce of their defign, quitted the city, think- 
it untenable. The citizens, 9 all 
their danger was over, began to 
boyalty by refuſing admittance to a 


of Auſtrian huffars, and firing upon wv we 
ed'fome' of the huſſars, and and detained 
ſome of their officers priſoners. But Colonel 
Mentzel, at the head of a ſtrong party of huſ 


fars, appeared agtin debe the cy, en the 5th 
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ParxT of May, and ſummoned the inhabitants to ſur- 


III. 


— — 


4. 


render; which they refuſed, and ſhut their 
gates; telying on relief from the French, who 
were then marching up to the city. But Mar- 
ſhal Khevenhuller, highly diſapproving of the 
reſolution taken by the Auſtrian officers when 
they quitted Munich, ſent General Bernklau and 
Baron Trenck, with 3, ooo men, with orders to 
re- that city. The advanced body arrived 
before the town, and joined Colonel Mentzel, 
while the French were yet three marches diſtant. 
When the Auſtrians firſt appeared before Mu- 
nich, the inhabitants buried thirty- ſix pieces of 
cannon, which on their departure, they took 
up and planted on the walls and towers of the 
city; and having barricadoed the gates and 
broke down all the bridges, fired on this ad- 
vanced party with great vivacity, The Auſtri- 
ans were obliged to wait that whole evening and 
night, till all their troops came up; and then, 
by break of day, they reſolved to ſtorm the 
town. - The Auſtrians. marched towards that 


part of the river, where the bridges had been 


roke down ; and, upon their advancing, were 
taken in flank by two. pieces of cannon, and in 
front by the hunters  muſket-ſhot, who were 
Poſted in ſome houſes on the oppoſite bank; in- 
ſomuch, that they ſoon loſt a conſiderable num- 
ber of men, and amongſt the reſt, a captain of 
2 The Auſtrians, diſregarding this 

85 770 one of the bridges, and laid two 
large planks on it; which was paſſed over by 
the pandours, grenadiers, and carpenters ; and, 
as ſoon as the bridge was b g more paſſa- 
ble, they were followed by the croats and regu- 
lar battalions, each under their reſpective offi- 
cers, all ardently ſtriving who ſhould 9 
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Upon croſſing the Iſer, they got into a kind of Cn Av. 
ſuburb, called Lachel, where they caught eight II. 

of the hunters who had galled them from the ww 
houſes, and in requital cut them to pieces. The -1742- 


Auſtrians were now maſters of Lachel, but had 
yet no footing in the town; when Baron Trenck, 
with his pandours, found a way to the elector's 
garden door, and got into the garden: juſt as 
he had broke open the other door, and was 
ing to advance to the town walls, holding the 
door half open, the citizens fired from a battery 
directly oppoſite-to his men, with cartridge ſhot; 
and being only - twenty-five paces from them, 
killed eight of the pandours: on this the baron 
faſtened the door again, and went the right hand 
way along the wall of the elector's riding-houſe, 
till he came to the ditches, and took poſt in an 
adjacent houſe, over againſt the town. Though 
the bridges were broke down, yet there were 
two boards left acroſs a rivulet that ran into the 
ditches, which the pandours might have eaſily 
got over, and by means of a window that had 
been left open in one of the tower walls, through 
which it was no difficult matter to climb, they 
might have made themſelves maſters of the town: 
but if this ſcheme had been put in execution, it 
would have been impoſſible to have prevented 
the city from being plundered : and, as Marſhal 
Khevenhuller kad ſtrictly prohibited any out- 
rages to be committed on the inhabitants,” Ba- 
ron Trenck ordered his then to halt, and gave 
General Bernklau notice of the diſpoſitions he 
had made; who came immediately running to 
him, and deſired the pandours to — no 
further. General Berniclau therefore ſummoned 
the town to ſurrender z' and after a ſhort con- 
ſultation, the burgomaſter with ſome of the al- 
2, RE El dermen, 
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ParT dermen, were deputed to treat with the general 


III. on che terms of a capitulation, who granted 
em the maſt favourable and lenient conditions. 
1742. Though the French Abbe Roufſean, in his ac- 
count of the ca of the French King, 
has taxed the Auſtrians: with heavy charges 
cruelty and humanity to the Bavarians, it = 
be with no other deſign, than to frame the moſt 
favourable excuſe for the breach of treaties ſo 
notoriouſly vialated by the French, in attacking 
#he Queen of Hungary, and porkuing her troops 
20 the confines of ber Bohemian dominions ; the 
eonduct of the Auſtrians in Bavaria was far from 
deſerving the fevere reflections thrown upon 
them by — Abbe Rouſſeau; — - exceſſes ſn Fa- 
eſtruction beeing y and ly 
br the Auſtrians, it is true, made large 
contributions; but in all their collections never 
thowed any extraordinary acts of ſeverity, other 
chan what are uſually enforced by armies when 
3n/poſſcfon of a country belonging to a declar- 
ed enemy; and which-the French had executed 
with the utmoſt rigour in Bohemia. Yet one 
particular action, committed by Baron Trenck, | 
migbt probably be imputed as an inſtance of 
ubhe ſeverity ; but, in reality, tended only 10 
the reſentment of a private injury, and the (effects 
of a faretious humour; for the affair, however 
extenuated, was truly this. That nobleman, 
who enjoyed a conſiderable eſtate in Sola vonia, 
had incurred the diſffteaſore of Auditor Sazzen- 
thal; who, in the year 3735, through the ſanc- 
tion of bis office, took an opportunity of unjuſtly 
ampoſng upon the baron a fine of 1, 700 florins, 
and alſo committed him to priſon, with no other 
retence than that the baron, and his pandours, 


— putjund: and killed ſome thieves 1 * 
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ſtolen his hunting horſes; the baron, though Cray. 
he had not forgot, had no opportunity of fe- II. = 
venging this injuſtice on the magiſtrate, till he — 


was now raiſing contributions in Bavaria, where 
he happened to meet with a country gentleman, 
at his feat, in a village four miles from Munich, 
who was Poeche Law to Auditor Sazzinthal: 
this gentleman, hearing the baron and his pan- 
dours were Sclavonians, and thinking his relati- 
on to the auditor would procure him reſpect, 
enquired of the baron it he was not acquainted 
with him, and ſeemed elated with the honour of 
being ſo neerly allied to the auditor ; little 
ſuſpecting what a dangerous perſon he was ſpeak- 
ing to; who replied, he'very well knew the au- 
ditor to be a great rogue, that he had treated, 
him very ill in fining him 1, 700 florins; and 
that, as ſeven years were ſince elapſed, he was 
determined to make him, for the honour of 
being his brother-in-law, repay both principal 
and intereſt: at firſt he refuſed to comply, but 


the baron threatening to give him 100 laſhes, he 
went into his cloſer, and brought him 500 


ducats, So that the baron was humourouſly re- 


venged of the auditor, without committing any 


act contrary to the laws of war; things of that 


nature being permitted in a hoſtile country upon 


any plauſible pretences. 


Taz Bavarians having received a ſecond rein- 


forcement from France, the confederate army 
was now augmented to 40,000 men, and pitched 


their camp by Neder-Altach, This obliged. | 


Marſhal Khevenhuller to recall his troops from 
Munich, and aſſemble all his army together near 
Vilſhoven, where, having thrown two bridges 


over the Danube, General Bernklau was detach- 


ed, with Baron Trenck and a body of 6, ooo 


ä D d d men, 
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PazT men, to croſs that river, and march as far 


III. 


1742. 


as Zell, Where they encamped and entrenched 
themſelves, within a league of the French 
and Bavariansz who, after ſuffering themſelves 
to be harraſſed by the excurſions of the Auſ. 
trian . irregulars, marched back to Deckendorff 
1 end of May; and, after pitch- 
ing their encampment, the Duke de Harcourt 
and Marſhal Thoring, with all the French 
grenadiers and picquets, and 3,000 Bavarian 
horſe, advanced to Hilkerſbergh, a caſtle on 
me Danube, with a deſign to ſeize the bridge 


the Auſtrians had there thrown over the river. 


The garriſon, which conſiſted of a ſtrong body 


of croats, on the appearance of the French and 
Bavarians, marched out of the caſtle with a re- 
ſolution to meet them; and, being ſupported 
by a reinforcement ſent to their aſſiſtance, under 
the command of General Helfreich, advanced 
forwards, and coming up to, attacked the con- 
federates ſword in hand; and, after an obſtinate 
engagement, compelled the French and Bavari- 
ans to retire, with, the loſs of 1,000, men killed 
and wounded, leaving behind them five field 
pieces and a nephew of the Duke de Harcourt, 
who was taken priſoner. 2 
AFTER this action the French and Bavarians, 
though ſo greatly ſuperior in force to the Auſtri- 
ans, avoided an engagement; and as the arms 
of her Hungarian majeſty were victoriaus in 
hemia, Marſhal Khevenhuller deſiſted from har- 


raſſing them, till he ſaw the event of the pro- 
_ ceedings at Prague; and continued to. obſerve 
the motions of the French in Bavaria, as he was 


intent on preventing them, or any other ſuccours 
of France, from penetrating into Bohemia, 2 
8 8 
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© Gie relief of their forces, who had been pent up 
and ſurrounded by the Auſtrians, in Prague. 


CHAPTER III. 
Military operations in Bonz mia: the 
battle of CZasLaw: the reconci- 
liation of the Kine of Pavss14, 
and Eutcror of Saxony, With 
the Quzzn of HUNGARY, by the 
_ treaty of BaEsLAw: and the com- 
mencement of the ſiege of Rare 

* the Aus TRTAN s. 


N the doſe of the laſt campaign, after the Cap. 

reduction of Prague, the French and Ba- III. 
varian army, conſiſting of 48,000 men, com 
manded by the Marſhals Broglio and Belleifle, 1742. 
ſpread themſelves in Bohemia along the Muldaw, 
as far as the confines of Auſtria: while the Saxons 
and Pruſſians, being about 40,000 men, march- 
ed into Moravia; the former inveſting Brinn, 
and the latter ſending a detachment to beſiege 
Glatz, a ſtrong town ſituate at the foot of the 
mountains that divide Bohemia from Sileſia, 

D d d 1 which 
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which was compelled to ſabmit to ſuperior force; 
The Auftrians, under the command of Prince 


Charles of Lorrain, continued about Moravia ; 


1742. 


and the army commanded by Prince Lobkowitz, 
maintained themſelves in Bohemia. Upon all 


ſides were continual ſkirmiſhes, but there hap- 


pened no material action; though the French 


and Bavarians were greatly reduced by the ſeve- 
rity of the winter. 

_ Waite Marſhal Khevenhuller was overrun- 
ing the electorate of Bavaria, her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty, ſpirited by the proſpect of a ſpeedy aſſiſt- 


ance from the King of Great Britain and the 


King of Sardinia, was collecting a ſufficient body 
of troops to reinforce her armies in Bohemia and 
Moravia, 

PRINCE CHARrLEs, though his army was too 
inſufficient to attack either the Pruſſians or Sax- 
ons in their entrenchments, yet often incom- 
moded them by the excurſions of his irregular 


troops, who very narrowly miſſed ſeizing the 


King of Pruffia priſoner, having taken one of 
his general officers and one of his pages, his ma- 
zeſty eſcaping only by the fleetneſs of his horſe. 
His highneſs having ordered General Philibert, 
with a detachment of 2,000 horſe and 1000 
croats, to obſerve the motions of the Saxons: the 
general received intelligence, that the regiment 
of Coſel were marching out of Wels and Offau, 
and he ordered them tq be immediately attacked 
by 500 croats, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macquire, which was done with fuch 
vigour, that, after a reſiſtance that laſted an 
hour and a quarter, the croats defeated the 
whole regiment, having killed the lieutenant- 
colonel, three captains, five lieutenants, five en- 
ſigns, and 340 men; taking che colonel, four 
N Js mp” 
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Eaptains, four lieutenants, four enſigns, and 188 Cay. 
men priſoners; with a booty of four pieces of III. 
cannon, three pair of colours, the military cheft, —— 
and all their baggage ; the croats having but ten 174*- 
men killed and eighteen wounded. . 5 
As Prince Charles of Lorrain was now fulfill- 

ing the prediction of the glorious Eugene, who, 

from the regimental diſcipline, diligence, and 
aſſiduity, of the young hero, foretold he would 

acquire the character of a complete general; the 
digreſſion may well be pardoned, that traces the 

firft military rudiments of this accompliſhed . 
prince; thus, in his youth, renewing thoſe lau- 

rels that his illuſtrious grandfather, Charles Leo- 

pold, had entwined round the coronet of Lor- 

rain; and, in the dawn of manhood, eclipſing 

all the glories of France ; who ſnatched the palm 

of victory from the too ambitious King of Pruſſia ; 
ſupported the luſtre of the Auſtrian line; and 

baffled the moſt conſummate and experienced 

generals of the preſent age. | 

_ Tris prince is the younger brother of the 

Grand Duke of Tuſcany, ſince elected Emperor 

of Germany, and ſecond fon to Leopold Duke 

of Lorrain, and Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter | 
to the late Duke of Orleans: he was born on the 

12th of December 1712; during his minority 

he ſhewed a fondneſs for the martial life, and 

was diſtinguiſhed for nis genius, which wanted 

no cultivation. He made an early appearance 

in the army, and, from his firft entrance into 

the military ſtate, his affable deportment and 

ſteady reſolution, ſo ingratiated himſelf with the 1 
ſoldiers, that he was, and not undeſervedly, ſti- '_/ 
led the delight of the army. Having paſſed | 
through all che inferior degrees in the imperial 
ſervice, ſoon after the commencement of the 
war 


398 The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
; ParxT war between the Emperor and Ruſſia againſt the 
III. Turks, in the year 1738, Prince Charles was pre- 
I ferred to a regiment z and, after giving eminent 
1742. proofs of his gallant behaviour in the Turkiſh war, 
was promoted to the rank of generalof theartillery, 
but, upon the concluſion of the peace at Belgrade, 
he applied himſelf to ſtudy the theory of that 
military art he ſince reduced into practice. 
His highinefs was now in the 3oth year of his age, 
was well proportioned, neither fat nor lean, and 
rather tall than of a middle ſtature; genteel and 
aftable, temperate in diet, and negligent in 
- dreſs, but his air at once diſcovered the man of 
conſequence and the ſoldier, He had entirely 
won the affections of his men, and though ſome- 
' what haughty in his behaviour to the officers, 
yet the dignity of his family, and the proximity 
of his alliance to the Queen of Hungary, made 
them chearfully condeicend to his authority; and 
this ſubmiſſion to their general, greatly contri- 
buted to the ſervice of their ſovereign, as the 
German officers unwillingly pay obedience to a 

general of their own rank. | 
PRIVS E LopBxowiTz was older, and had 

commanded with Count "Wallis and Count Neu- 
rg \in the Turkiſh war, where he fignalized 
imſelf ſufficiently to ſhew that he was deſerving 
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of an important truſt; for though he com- H 
manded a third part of the German army when of 
the peace was concluded at Belgrade, his cha- cb 
racter was unimpeached, while Count Wallis x, 
and Count Neuperg were arreſted, by an impe- 1 
Tn, on a ſuſpicion of negligence in their * 

1 | N | 

Tatxsx princes were now to oppoſe the King < 
of Pruſſia, and two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed V 


generals in the armies of France. His Pruſſian 
0 | 4 majeſty 
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majeſty was almoſt a year younger than Prince Char. 
Charles; his bravery was great, and by the af- III. 
ſiſtance of able generals, with the beſt regulated 
troops in the world, he had rendered himſelf one 174%» 


of the moſt formidable princes among the pow- 
ers of Europe. Marſhal Broglio had ipent al- 
moſt threeſcore years in the military ſervice, and 
had acquired a diſtinguiſhed reputation when he 
commanded in Italy, during the late war be- 


tween the Emperor Charles VI. and the crown 


of France, Marſhal Belleiſle was alſo advanced 
in years; he was a nobleman of great genius, and 
equal ambition, and had paſſed all his life in the 
profeſſion of arms, having ſtudied war as a ſci- 
ence; he was active and enterprizing, and brave 
ſometimes to exceſs; he was beloved by the ſo 
diers, whom he ſupported from the oppreſſion, 
of inferior officers; and was an able and experi- 
enced general. | | 219 | 

\Maz$HaL BroGLi10, having intelligence that 
the court of Vienna would ſpeedily ſend a nume- 
rops reinforcement to the Auſtrian armies. in 
Bohemia and Moravia, determined to get poſſeb. 
ſion of the beſt fortified places, for the 33 of 
his army, if the Auſtrians, ſhould happen to take 


he field with a ſuperior force to the allies. Prague 


was already ſecured by a numerous garriſon. of 
French, and Bavarians; and Egra was the next 
formidable place that attracted; the obſervation 


of the marſhal, This city is ſituate; on a river f 


ths fame name, 75 miles weſt of Prague, near 
the confines of the Upper Palatinate, to which. 
it formerly pertained, and is the ſecond place of 
conſequence in Bohemia, being fortified with a 
double, and in ſome parts, with, a, treble. wall, 
and a very ſtrong caſtle. To reduce this city, 
Marſhal Broglio detached a ſtrong body of French. 

and 


/ 
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Maurice of Saxe, a general who afterwards, by 


his noble actions, acquired a glorious reputation, 
1742. and was dignified for his eminent ſervices with 


honours never before conferred on any ſubject of 
France, excepting the immortal Turenne. Count 
Saxe inveſted the town on the 23d of March; 
the garriſon maintained a vigorous reſiſtance till 


the 19th of April; when, finding it impoſſible 


to receive any relief from the Auſtrian army, 
they obtained a capitulation, and ſurrendered 
the town, being allowed -to march out with the 


- honours of war, four pieces of cannon, and two 


covered waggons, and to be conducted to Paſ- 

ſau; but with a reſtriction not to bear arms a- 

gainſt the _— or his allies, till ranſomed 
y cartel. | 

Duin the ſiege of Egra, the Auſtrian re- 

inforcements atrived, when Prince Charles had 

under his command an army conſiſting of 30, ooo 
infantry, and 18, 800 cavalry; while Prince 
Lobkowitz found himſelf at the head of 11, ooo 
foot and 5,000 horſe. 

As ſoon as Prince Charles put his army in 
motion, both the Pruſſians and Saxons retired 
out of Moravia, with great precipitation; ſut- 
fering conſiderable loſſes in their retreat ; and 
what appeared' very extraordinary, they moved 
different ways, the former towards Sileſia, and 
the latter towards Leutmeritz, a city of Bohe- 
mia, ſituate on the river Elbe, on the confines 
of Saxony, and twenty-five miles N. of Prague. 
This wide retreat abandoned the French and 
Bavarians to the mercy of the Auſtrians, as they 
were now in danger of being attacked by the 
united forces under Prince Charles and Prince 
Lobkowitz ; but, before the Auſtrians ay? 
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fect this union, the King of Pruſſia, having re- Ca a b. 
ceived a ſtrong reinforcement of 32,000 men, III. 
under Prince Leopold - of Anhalt Deſſau, enter- vw 
ed P and with the utmoſt celerity endea- 1742. 
youred to circumyent the motions of the Auſ 
trians, and prevent their junction. His Pruſſian 
majeſty, accompliſhed his intentions; and, hav- 
ing advice that Prince Charles was making for 
Prague, the king reſolved to afſemble his army 
at Chrudim, abour forty, miles S. E, of Prague 
where, on the 13th of May, the Pruſſian arm) 
entered the camp in three lines, and pitched 
their tents. on the eminence of Chrudim; hav- 
ing itz right wing towards a village called 
Medleſchinz, and: the left towards the rivulet 
called; Chrudimka.: but his majeſty, being in- 
ormed that the Auſtrians were encamped at 
| tſch and Boganow, and n to make incur- 
ſons on the other ſide the Elbe at Nimbourg, 
Podiebrad, and Pardubitz, whete the Pruſſian 
magazines were diſtributed; and alſo that 500 
of Te Hun arian infantry, and about 3 or 4,000 
huſſats, had taken poſſeſſion of Czaſlaw, a town 
| thirty-hve miles S. E. of Prague; the king, 
| imagining Prince Charles intended to cut off his 


prey ons, and prevent his 22 with the 
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| French; or that the prince deſigned to march 
| towards Prague, where his majeſty was apprized 
| he held a ſecret correghadence among the prin- 


Fra lords and inhabitants: to fruſtrate ſuch de- 
gns, Bis majeſty, on the 15th of May, at the 

: head of the van guard, conſiſting of ten batta- 
lions, ten ſquadrons of dragoons, and ten ſqua- 
drons of hulfars, marched directly through Her- 
manmieſtitz on the hill of Chotiebors, leavin 
the command of the army to Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt, general of foot, with orders to fol- 

. You. 1. * « ee * een low 
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PazT low him the next day, fo ſoon as the waggons 
III. of bread arrived. The king was ſearcely got 
o the riſing grounds of Chotiebots, when he 
1742. ranged his troops in a very good poſt, and went 

out, to get intelligence of the Auſtrians, with 

the huſſars, upon an adjacent hill, where he 

diſtinctly ſaw a camp, which. he judged to be 
of nearly 7 or 8,000 men. This body of troops 
was the van of the Auſtrian army; who, hav- 
ing miſtaken. the Pruſſian van for the body of 
the army, drew back in the night, and joined 
their whole force: on this his Pruſſtan majeſty 
| ſent orders to Prince Leopold, to march at break 

of day in order to go and incamp at Chotuſitz, 
a village near. Czaſlaw, and to make himſelf 
maſter of that town ; when Prince Leopold ſent 
his majeſty intelligence, that he had perceived 
the camp of the whole Auſtrian army, and that 
the deſerters had declared that Prince Charles of 
Lorrain was there with all his forces: en which 

his majeſty returned for the army on the 17th. 
2 In the mean time Prince Charles received in- 
= telligence of theſe motions of his Pruſſian ma- 
if jeſty ; and underſtanding that the king was 
| making a forced march to teach Czaſlaw, he 
came to a reſolution to attack them; and for 
= that purpoſe quitted the camp at Willimow, left 
=. | the baggage at Ranow, and on the 16th of 
= May marched for Czaſlaw, where he arrived, 
with the whole army, about two o'clock in the 
morning, and before Prince Leopold had been 
able to attack it, on account of his long march, 
and the darkneſs of the night on his arrival at 
Chotuſitz, Prince Charles received adviee that 
the Pruſſians had poſted themſelves behind the 
village of Cliotuſitz, and that it was impoſſible 
tor them to avoid a battle: on which, * 
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the leaſt repoſe, he began to draw up his troops Ca ae, 
in order of battle, and advanced in excellent or- III. 
der to attack the Pruſſians, | — — 
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TRE Auſtrian army conſiſted of ſixty-two 1742. 


ſquadrons of horſe, thirty-ſix battalions of foot, 
beſides the Croats, and the Seriners, four regi- 


ments of huſſars, and two regiments of Raſcians, 


The Pruſſian army conſiſted of thirty battalions 
of foot, ſixty ſquadrons of cuiraſſiers and dra- 
ns, and ten ſquadrons of huſſars. His Pruſ- 

n - majeſty, perceiving the Auſtrians were 
N up in lines, ordered Prince Leopold 
to leave his camp, to get to the riſing ground; 
to reinforce his firſt line of ſoot; and to leave in 
the ſecond line, the vacancy that was neceſſary 
for the ten battalions and the ten ſquadrons which 
the king was bringing with him. His majeſty 
arrived in his poſt half an hour after ſeven in 
the morning, juſt as the Auſtrians were approach- 
ing, and formed his cavalry in the form of a 
crutch, or a carpenter's ſquare, on a hill; ſo 
that it extended with a greater front than that 
of the Auſtrian horſe, The Pruſſian army was 
all ranged in battalia, in the moſt advantageous 
and regular diſpoſition ;. and the Auſtrians, be- 
ing advanced within 2,000 paces of the Pruſ- 
ſians, the latter began to cannonade them with 


their twenty-four pounders; and, notwithſtand- 


ing the terrible execution of the Pruſſian artil- 


lery, the firſt line of the Auſtrians advanced in 


front with the utmoſt  intrepidity. The Auf 
trian huſſars were detached to harrafs the Pruf. 
ſians; but meeting with repulſe, fell back on 


their body of reſerve, and put it in confuſion : 


and a regiment, which covered the left wing, 
having been routed at the ſame time by the Pruf 
flags, was the occaſion of diſorderiog three 
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Par other Auſtrian, regiments. However the reſt o 
III. the line, undiſmayed at this accident, advanced 
WAY with all imaginable bravery. Lieutenant- Gene- 
1742. ral Buddenbrock charged at the head of the 


Pruſſian cavalry, who quite overthrew and broke 
the firſt line of the Auſtrians; when a thick 
duſt aroſe, and hindered the Pruſſians from 
making the beſt of all their advantages. Major- 
General Rotcenbourg penetrated through the ſe- 
E of the Auſtrians, and was repulſed with 

ofs : while the cavalry of the ſecond line of Auſ- 
trians, attacked the right wing of the Pruſſians 
in flank, and cauſed a few ſquadrons to give 
ground, During this diſorder the Auſtrian 
horſe rallied, and attacked the Pruſſian cavalry 
with ſo violent a ſhock, that they, in their turn, 
gave way to the force of the Auſtrians, with 
conſiderable loſs. In the mean time, the right 
wing of the Auſtrian infanty pierced as far as 
the village of Chotuſitz, where the Pruſſians had 
poſted two battalions of the regiment of Schwe- 

rin, which the Auſtrians attacked, ſet fire to the 
village, and even puſhed the Pruſſians into their 
camp. This brought up the Pruſſian horſe, who 
were followed by the Auſtrian cavalry,” where 
they engaged, with the greateſt obſtinacy and fu- 
ry: the troops on all ſides behaved with ſurpriz- 
ing reſolution, and bravery: the Pruſſians, ani- 
mated by the preſence of their royal leader, per- 
formed wonders; and the Auſtrians, -ambirious 
of exerting themſelves beneath the eye of their 

illuſtrious general, acted as became their reputa- 
tion, The battle was now become general; the 
two arinies were enveloped with mote and duſt; 
the day was obſcured; and ſcarce could the 
brave man tell where to direct his ſword for pro- 
per execution: the diſploſion of the muſketry 
r b K ; 1 
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batants. The battle was long dubious ; fortune 
was now fayourable to the Auſtrians, now inclin- 


ed to the Pruſſians, and victory hovered over 


them in ſuſpence, uncertain where to beſtow the 
wreathe of glory. At length the Auſtrian caval- 
y gave way; and the Pruſſian regiments of 


Prince William and Waldow cut the whole re-- 
giment of Vettetz to pieces, which, however, 


greatly diſgarniſhed the left wing of the Pruſſians: 
but the Auſtrian infantry puſhed on very ſucceſs- 
fully, and entered the Pruſſian camp; where, 
thinking the whole army of the Pruſſians fled 
before them, inſtead of improving this advan- 
tage, they imprudently fell ro plunder the camp; 
and neither the entreaties nor menaces of their 
officers, could prevail on them to deſiſt, This 
gave the Pruſſian infantry an opportunity to rally 
themſelves, and, ſupported by their cavalry, they 
returned to the charge, and vigorouſly attacked 


the Auſtrians, when they were thus unprepared 


for a defence: this fatal incident decided the 
battle: Prince Charles ſaw the confuſion of his 
men, he ordered a retreat, and conducted it 
with ſo much prudence and ſecurity, that he ac- 
quired more honour in the well concerted mea- 
ſures for the preſervation of his men, than the 
King of Pruſſia did by maintaining the field of 
battle; who himſelf did the Auſtrians the juſtice 
to acknowledge, that their loſing the battle was 
neither for want of reſolution or courage. 

Tux battle laſted from eight in the morning 


till noon, when the Auſtrians retired behind the 


fvulet of Czaſlaw, where they drew up again in 
bs | x order 
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at once ſtifled the ſhouts of the vanquiſhers, and CMA p. 
the groans of the vanquiſhed ; fear was baniſhed, II. 
and nothing but zeal and ardour, for the honour 4 
of the day, reigned in the hearts of all the com- 1742. 
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Pa Rr order of battle: they were purſued by Lieuten- 

III. ant-General Jeetz, with a few - battalions, and 

—eutenant-General Buddenbrock, with thirty 

1742. ſquadrons, and the huſſars, who did little execu- 

tion; and the Auſtrians reſumed: their march in 

very. good order, taking the rout to- their camp 

of Willimow. Though the Pruſſians continu- 

ed victorious in the field, they purchaſed 

the honour at an expenſive rate. Among the 

| Auſtrian infantry g,000 were either killed or 

| wounded ; but their horſe ſuſtained only an in- 

conſiderable loſs, the whole, killed and wounded, 

not exceeding 600 men: the Major-Generals 

Frakenbergh and Welſh, and Colonel Fours, 

fell among the ſlain: the Major-Generals Mar- 

5 ſhal and Pallant, and the Colonels Thierhim and 

Livingſtein, with Baron Hagenback, were the 

Principal officers wounded, 'who, with goo men, 

remained priſoners: the Auſtrians alſo loft a few 

colours, with eighteen cannon, and one haubitz, 

which they were obliged to leave behind for want 

of carriages. ' The loſs of the Pruſſians was little 

inferior; this chiefly fell among the cavalry, who 

had 1,500 men killed, and 600 wounded 

the infantry ſuffered leſs, having only 400 men 

killed, and 200 wounded : among the ſlain were 

= three colonels, and one major; and among the 

= wounded one lieutenant-general, two major- 

= - u. one colonel, four lieutenant- colonels, 

five majors, Count L'Oſtange, about thirty other 

officers of horſe, and ſome of foot: the Auſtrians 

took 1,000 priſoners, and amongſt them Major- 

General Werdeck, who afterwards died of his 

wounds, and ſome other officers; they alſo car- 

ried, off 2,000 horſes, 14 ſtandards, and two pair 
of colours,” | Nen 
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Wu Prince Charles had been thus employ- CH. 

ed againſt the Pruſſians, Prince Lobkowitz was III. 

very active in diſturbing the French and Ba vari-. 

ans; and having undertaken the ſiege of the 174 

caſtle of Frauenberg, encamped at Sahai, to co- 

ver the ſiege. The French marſhals reſolving 

to protect the garriſon, and the Auſtrians having 

poſſeſſion of Budweis, a ſtrong town ſixty- two 
miles ſouth of Prague; a body of French and 

Bavarians, conſiſting of 20, ooo men, advanced 

towards Budweis, to cut off the communication 

of the Auſtrians with that place, and to relieve 

the caſtle of Frauenberg. On their approach, 

Prince Lobkowitz quitted the ſiege, and took his Ee 

cannon to Budweis; The French, on the 14th _ 

of May, came up and marched into the camp 

which had been quitted by the Auſtrians; who 

returned the fame day from Budweis, attacked 

the French about ſix o clock in the evening, and 

were every where ſucceſsful till night parted the 

two armies; but as Prince Lobkowicz ſuſpected 

that the French intended to cut off his retreat to 

Budweis, he marched back in the night towards 

that place to prevent them: on this account the 

French aſſumed the honour of the victory, though 

the Auſtrians did not loſe 200 men, and the 

ie ene THF" 


French loſt above goo. 4249 90 
MaARSsHAL BROGL 10, the next morning; 
made himſelf maſter of Tein, a little town about 
five miles eaſt of Frauenberg, and fifty S. W. 
from Prague, where there was à fmall garri- 
ſon of Auſtrians; and aſterwards encamped on 
— ſide the river in the neighbourhood of that 
ce. 144 | LS. g T 
— ABovT the ſame time Prince Lobkowitz ſent 
a detachment of Croats, under tht command of 
General Nadaſti, to attack the French garriſon 
at 
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Parr at Piſeck, a town on the Muldaw to the ſouth 

III. of Tein: the general ſummoned the French, 
Abo refuſed to ſurrender; on which the Croats 
1742. N through the river, ſwimming with their 


bres in their mouths, and ſcaled the walls; 
which ſo intimidated the garriſon, that they 
made little reſiſtance, and threw down their 
arms, ſtruck with the greateſt aſtoniſhment at 
the reſolution of the Croats, who found ſome 
conſiderable magazines in the place. While 
General Nadaſti was executing his orders, Prince 
Lobkowitz appeared before Pilſen, a ſtrong town 
. ſituate, on the river Catburz, forty miles S. W. 
of Prague, and ſoon obliged the garriſon to ſur- 
render priſoners, of war; where he took 25 offi- 
cers and go men; as allo nine large cannon, fix 
mortars, and a great quantity of proviſions and 
provender for the men and horſes. 


Ox the 16th; of May [Marſhal Belleiſle ſet out 
for the Pruſſian camp at Chotuſitz to confer with 
his majeſty, and afterwards: proceeded to Dreſ- 
den, with a view to eſtabliſh the two monarchs 
in the intereſt of the Emperor and France; be- 
cauſe the French miniſtry, deeming their alli- 
ance too precarious, were determined to try 
every effort t preſerve a confederacy, whole dil- 
ſolution muſt be attended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences to the views of the court of Verſailles. 
But, [notwithſtanding the abilities of this able ne- 
gociator, all his ſchemes were fruſtrated, all his 
- Attempts diſappointed: the King of Pruſſia, and 
Elector of Saxony, were both jealous of the views 
of France, and they ſuſpected the court of Ver- 
ſailles had no real intention of aſſiſting the Empe- 
ror, for the conſervation of the peace of the em- 
pire: and though France had poured her armies 
anto the heart of Germany, under the plauſib 
” 8 ö diſguiſe 
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difgniſe of a guarantee of the treaties of Weſtpha- CMV. 

lia, by which the conſtitutional rights, liberties, III. 

and independence of the ſeveral ſtates: that com- 

poſe the Germanie body are ſupported ; yet the 174%. , 

courts of Berlin and Dreſden now looked on her 

preparations in a different light, conjecturing, 

that che ſole views of her policy were beunded on 
rinciples of diſuniting the powers of 2 

of weakening the — pri princes that Rood 

che beſt capacity of * ban the ſeourity of the 

empire and preyeating- ary n — 

to incroach on the — and freedom ä 

fates; and, in particular, eo debilitate che _—_ | 

of the houſe of Auſtria : chey perceived, that 

however this was effected, whether with or with- 

out the aſſiſtance: of France, her ſchemes were 

equally accomplifhed e they were ſtartled at the 

reflection of fuck imminent danger pointing out 

the fate of Germany they ſaw "(vi ſeeret enemy, 

like a peftilence, enter the bowels, and prey on 

che vitals of their country; they looked through 

her mighty plan, and perceived chat when ohe 

one was deftroyed, another muſt be diſmem- 

d, and another attacked, till France 'hould 
either reduce the whole body to flavery, or an- 
nihilation ; they therefore found themſelves oblig 
ed to renounce the treaty of Nymphenburgh, 
recede from an alliance ſo deffeutiive to the liber- 
ties of the whole German community, ſo dan- 
gerous to their own fecurity, and ſo er 
to the ſafety, freedom, and exiſtence of every 

' monarch, prince, and Rate in Europe. 
Fon the arrival of this happy day, 65 eſſenti- 
ally neceſſary for the pr . of Germany, 


and che ballance of oy European power, the 
Britih migiftry were filled with the ſtrongeſt 
wiſhes ; but they knew ſuch a favourable event 

Vo t. 1. F f f could 
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Pax could be effected * by a patient expectation 
III. of opportunities, and a politic improvement of 
- caſual advantages, which their ambaſſador, the 
1742. Earl of Hyndford, had received the ſtrongeſt 
directions diligently to embrace, and carefully 
increaſe; and who loſt no opportunity, negleci- 
ed no means, and ſpared no aſſiduity in promot- 
ing an accommodation between the Queen of 
| Hungary with the King of Pruſſia and Elector 
of Saxony. The court of Vienna now as ſenſibly 
L perceived the neceſſity of engaging the courts of 
Berlin and Dreſden to deſert the confederacy 
formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and were 
willing to obtain their friendſhip, on much ſever- 
er terms than had been formerly offered by the 
King of Pruſſia. WD) | 15 it's + ] 

Iuꝝ Queen of Hungary had empowered 
Earl of 5 — to conelude a treaty of amity 
with the King of Pruſſia: this noble man cloſely 
attended the Pruſſian camp, and having held 
frequent conferences with his majeſty, at length, 
after the battle of Czaſlaw, in conjunction with 
Count Podewils, the Pruſſian ſecretary of ſtate, 
a ſeparate treaty of peace _ agreed on, and 
the preliminary articles ſigned at Breſlaw on the 
11th of June 1742, between her majeſty the 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and his ma- 
jeſty the King of Pruſſia, of which the following 

were the principal articles: buy 366, 
By the 5th article, + The Queen of Hungary 
« yielded in perpetuity, and in full ſovereignty, 
<« to the King of Pruſſia and his ſucceſſors, as 
„woll the low as the high Sileſia, except the 
| ;. pripcipalty of Teſchen, the city of Troppau, 
and the country lying between the Opau and 
the high mountains bounding r Sileſia 
. Las allo the lordſhip of Herrendorff, and other 
/)j„ A SR 
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« diſtricts which belong to Moravia, though Ca as. 
« :included by y che upper Sil In like man- III. 
<< ner her majeſty yielded to the King of Prufſia, ww 
the city and caſtle of Glatz, and all the coun- vo 
« ty of that name. And in return, his Pruſſian 
«© majeſty ' renounced all pretenſions eee 
c on: the of Hungary. | 
| By the 6th article, « The King of Praia a. 
| « greed to rve the catholic religion ĩn its 
: 6 preſent —— alſo the inhabitants of the 
| country in their poſſeſſions, Jberties, rights, 
| and privileges, without derogation to an en- 
tire liberty of conſcience granted to proteſt- 
+ ants, and the rights of the ſovereign.” 
Zy che yth article, The King of Pruſſia 
charged himſelf, — 4 5 with the ment 
of what was lent by the Engliſh mer on 
the ſecurity of the revenues in Sileſia, by the 
* — ee re 21ſt af Janu- 
ay 173 ar. . TOME. 
By — Ich N — amneſtyinas 
« declared on both ſides, and hoſtilities imme- 
_ < diately to ceaſe; and that ſuch inhabitants of 
< Sileſia as ſhould chuſe to leave the country, 
<« ſhould be allowed five years to ſell their ef- 
<< fects, without being ſubject to ay © mac 
, poſitioon. 
Anp by the iath article, 46 The two —— 
& reſting puories agreed 29cbatgt yaa theſe. 
«+ preliminarics of his Britannic majeſty, 
6s in bis 3 and. as Elector of 
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3 © Banovyer, the Emptel of Ruſſia, the 

e 4 of Denmark, the States General, the 

A 44 . Wolfenbuttle;. and the Elector of — 

d e — within * —＋ after 2 | 
5 Kc not! on of the ſigning this treaty, the 

r e A. forces. 


* Eletor of Saxony 


an 


«. from 
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army in Bohemia, and out 
0 alt ns domintons of the Veto of Hun- 


ed „r 


1742; 


| Pruſfian 


ien den y from dhe frate ef France, ye 


Bu this teehty the politics of France were en 
tirdy chuded the King of Pruffia and Queen of 
Hungary were no longer divided ; and this was 
accompliſhed by the;Britifhinegociations, Though 
neceflary! as it was the Queet of Hungary now 
yiekdedoupi-the: whole province ot Sile ſiæ to his 
mazfty; a proviade 200 miles in extent, 

welt-inhabized, and finiſhing 300,000 l. annual 
rewe nne, only for hid neuttality;; and if her ma- 


jelty, in the preceding year, had but ceded to 


the king. che bare of this duchy, ihe 
might then have obtained his whale ſtrength and 
affiſta ner, ia maintaining the pragmatic fanction, 
and ali his intereſt int promoting the Grand Duke 
of Tuſtany to the imperiat tbrone. She was now 
— more inclined ta rtiinquiſt ſo great a part of 
3 — in a confidence of future ſupport from 
tiſtu nation, in return for this extraordinary 
conceffion; and, though the King of Pruffia was 
— to accept of an advantage he 
d, yet he the more [eagerly em- 


1 lt, manifeſtiy /from an apprehenſion of 


the ifſbe. of the conteſt, which grew precarious, 
upon the exertion of the Britiſh power. France 
was inder dehuded by chis ' treaty, as ſhe deter- 
mined leſt chan tu canton out every ter- 
ritory ot the of Aufictz; amongſt the confe 
derates ; and her: dil; ment was increaſed, 
when. ſhe. found the r of Saxony allo dif. 
joimed from the Nymphenburgh alliance, in 
of theſe preliminaries'; but though, 
this-deſcrtion of Pruſſia and Saxony; the bal- 
Jance of the war was turned, and at leaſt"50,000 
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all her projects were not diſconcerted; for᷑ if ſhe C. 
could not totally, yet ſhe greatly, diminiſned III. 
the power, poſſeſſions, and revenue of the houſa C—— 
Andris 00, tro nb i255) bart dh © SRL 


Tuts preliminary treaty, and the ceſſions 
thereby made, were fully renewed, confirmed, 
and ratified, in favour of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
by the defmitive treaty of peace between the 
ſame powers, concluded and ſigned at Breflau, 
the 28th of July following; of which preliminary 
and definitive treaty,” his Britannic majeſty guas 
ranteed the execution, the firft on the aꝗth of 


June 1742, and the latter by the defenſive treaty 


of alliance, concluded between their Britannic 
and Pruſſian majeſties at Weſtminſter, the 18th 
of November following * 

As ſoon as the notification of the preliminary 
treaty was made to the Elector of Saxony, his 
troops in Bohemia were immediately ordered to 
halt, till further inſtructions. A negociation 
was ſet on foot, and a peace concluded between 
Kim and the n of Hungary, which was pro- 
claimed at the 17th of September; and 
by which, the queen yielded to his Poliſ mas 
jeſty, as Elector of Saxony, ſome places in the 
circles of Elnbogen,” Satzer, Leutmeritz, and 
Bunrzlaw in Bohemia ; in conſideration whereof 
the elector guaranteed to her the reſt of Bohe« 
law i od PD gromebnas nente con 
War e theſe important negociations were car- 
rying on, the French and Bavarians were left to 
contend by themſelves. Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain, after the battle of Czaſla w, marched to- 
wards Budweis, and joĩned Prince Lobkowitz in 
the camp at Weſell, where the two armies form- 
ed a body of 60,300 men; and having, for ſe- 
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Pant French to à battle, out of their camp at Frauen- 
III. berg, at laſt, upon the ;th of June in the even- 
ning, Priace Charles was informed that Marſhal 
3742: Broglio had detached a body of 5,000 men, moſt 


of them horſe and dragoons, on the other fide of 
the Moldau, under the command of the Duke 
of Boufflers, in order to make himſelf maſter of 
Tein, Lomnitz, and ſome other poſts in the 


neighbourhood of Budweis. Upon this, Prince 


Charles decamped that evening, and advanced 


towards Tein; next morning he marched, with 


four battalions and fifteen ſquadrons of cuiraſſiers 


and buffars, to attack the Duke of Boufflers; and 


ſound the French drawn up in order of battle, 
advantageouſly: paſted, having their infantry and 
ſome field pieces in the center. Prince Charles 
kimſelf attacked them at the head of the cuiraſ- 
ſiers, with fuck fury, that he ſoon put their in- 
fantry and part of their cavalry into diſorder. 
At laſt the French carabineers, | ſuſtained by 
their dragoons, repulſed; the Auſtrian cavalry; 
but the Auſtrians rallying, and coming a ſecond 
time to the charge, the ſhock was ſo great, that 


not only the French carabineers and dragoons, 


but the whole corps was broken, and fled with 
great precipitation, leaving behind them their 
cannon, ammunition, and the gteateſt => of 
their baggage, and above 2,000 men killed or 
taken priſoners, and amongſt the latter was the 
Marquis de Villemur. Several regiments of 
korfſe and huſſars, together with large bodies of 
Croats and Waradens, were immediately detached 
to them, who killed great numbers, and 
took many -priſoners. When Marſhal Broglio 
heard of this defeat, he decamped with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that the military cheſt, and a great 
part of the baggagr, were left in the * aud 


- 
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became a prey to the Auſtrians, who immedi- Cu at. | 
ately entered the camp, and ſoon after took the III. 
: fortreſſes of Frauenberg, Piſeck, and other places,. 
where the French had poſted ſmall garriſons to 1742. 
favour their retreat to Prague, which they effe&- 
ed, in ſmall parties, with the greateſt confuſion 
and timidity, and never ventured: to look back, 
till they found themſelves under the protection 
of the cannon of Prague; where they were joineil 
by Marſhal Belleiſle, on his return from Dreſden. 
Prince Charles ſoon advanced with his army to- 
wards Prague; and the French marſhals, appriz- 
ed of the treaty of Breſlau, endeavoured to give 
the ſtrongeſt ſecurity to their army, againſt the 
attack of the Auſtrians. plone : 
Tais city, fo remarkable for the extraordi- - 
nary ſiege ſuſtained there by the French, under 
che Marſhals Broglio and Belleiſle, is the metro- 
polis of Bohemia, pleaſantly ſituated on the large 
river Moldau, x50 miles N. W. of Vienna, 100 
N. E. of Ratiſbon, and 70 S. of Dreſden. Few 
cities in Europe have a larger extent than Prague, 
which is divided into three parts, called the uld, 
the new, and the middle city. The old city, on 
tze eaſt of the Moldau, is very populous, and 
full of handſome, but old-faſhioned houſes; ia 
which ſtands the univerſity, one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated in Europe: and in this quarter, great 
numbers of wealthy Jews have their reſidence. 
The new city was formerly ſeparated} from the 
old by a wall, but now only by a ditch, into 
which the river can be let at pleaſure; The 
leſſer town lies on the weſt of the Moldau, and 
Joins to the old town by a bridge of ſixteen arch- 
es, being in all 1,700 feet long, and 25 broad, 
with two large gates under two ſpacious towers; 
one at each end, which makes this bridge * 


© %.. Wa The Conduct of the Powers of Europe, 
Parr of the nobleſt ſtructures in the world, it being 
III. 4900 feet longer than Weftminſter bridge, and 
so feet longer than London bridge: part of 
4742. this town is built on a riſing ground, at the top 
of which ſtands Upper Prague, where is a mag- 
nificent palace belonging to the crown. Pragne 
is pleaſantly ſurrounded by fine fields and gar- 
dens, and adorned with a great many elegant 
Houſes, churches, and convents : the inhabitants 
| are computed to be about 100,000 f and, except- 
5 ing London, Paris, and Rote, no city has a 
greater concourſe of nobility and gentry, who 
are exceeded by none in afluence and grandeur, 
equalled by few in politeneſs and civility to ſtran- 
gers. The whole city is encompaſſed with a wall, 
baſtions, and other works, a' citadel in the new 
town, and à caſtle in the little town, well pro- 
vided with cannon, which render it as firong as 
a place of that extent can be; but it is com- 
manded by the hills of Giuriſnitz, about a mile 
from the city: though if the inhabitants had ex- 
erted themſelves hen the French and Bavarians 
firſt appeared before the city, they might have 
given them much trouble and difficulty; for in 
| the year 1648, When General Koningſmark, 
4 with a numerous army, had ſurpriaed the little 
j town, and was afcerwards joined by Charles Guſ- 
tavus Prince Palatine, with a [reinforcement of 
10, ooo men, they in vain made many attempts 
on the old and new city, while nothing could 
overcome the reſolution of the governor, who 
held out a conſiderable time, till news came of 

the concluſion of a general peace. 

MaxsHAL BroGL10 having detached 20,000 
men, under the Duke de Harcourt, into Bava- 
ria, the French garriſon in, and army under, 
the walls of Prague, conſiſted now of 8 
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bf their moſt valuable troops; and their beſt Cn Ar. 
cayalry a part of that number; they were buſily III. 
employed in 3 3 their camp, which the /f 
chole on a very convenient ſpot of ground, being 1742+ 


a fort of peninſula, formed at the north end o 
the city by the winding of the river Moldau, by 


which the right, left, and rear, were ſecured 
_ againſt any attack, 


ſo that they had nothing but 
a natro front to guard, and this was defended 
in flank by the cannon upon the ramparts of the 
ci 
ha 
rie 


Y as well as by the ſtrong retrenchments they 


c 
he iv 5 5 


with the combined armies, amounting to 60,000 
men, on the 25th of June, arrived within fight 
of Prague, and encamped on the hills of Gin- 
riſnitz, about a mile and quarter from the city 
from whence the army marched and encamped 
at Konigſhall, nearer to Prague, where, on the 


27th, the Grand Duke of Tuſcany arrived in the 
camp. 


Tux 4 7 8 7 of the Auſtrian army, con- 
vinced the French the force of oppoſition would 
be of little ſervice, and they reſolved to try if 
they could extricate themſelves by ſtratagems 
of negaciation, With this view, the French 
ſent a trumpet to demand a conference, and 
the ſame being granted, Marſhal Belleiſle, on 


the part of the French, and Count Konigſegg, 


on the part of the Auſtrians, met at a place ap- 
pointed near the Auſtrian head quarters, where 
the marſhal opened the conference, by ſaying, 
% He had inſtructions from his court to treat of 
% a general peace.“ As ſuch a propoſition was 
Wh” wg the count was prepared to make à pro- 


per reply, and anſwered, © That his ſovereign, 
Vol. I. o « the 


CERES — 


raiſed in front, between the town and the 


Re 'CnarLes' and Prince Lobkowitz, 


418 De Conduct of the Powets of Europe, 
Paar „ the Queen of Hungary, would hearken to no 
III. „ propolals of that kind, without firſt conſulting 
ber allies;” which put an end to the confe- 
1742. rence, The Auſtrian miniſtry ſuggeſted” fuch 
overtures would be attempted, and they knew 
the French would make ntageous propoſals 
to get delivered out of their confinement : but 
how could my truſt to ſuch infidious offers, and 
rely upon the faith of that perfidious power ! Or 
how could they venture to conclude a new capi- 
L tulation with the very body of troops, who, had 
they not, contraty to all military honour and 
rules of war, broke a late capitulation, by which 
they faved their lives at Lintz a few months be- 
fore, could not have been at Prague in that con- 
juncture, to have demanded a ſecond opportuni- 
ty to abuſe the tmercy of a generous victor! It 
might, with great feaſon, be apprehended, that 
the French, if they had eſcaped from their em- 
barraſſment by accommodation, would have 
| booked on any ſuch treaty as only a ceffation of 
| arms, which they had procured, as a temporary 
expedient, to deceive thoſe as would be weak 
enough to confide in their engagements, and to 
ſhun one of the moſt weighty blows that France 

had ever felt in any ſingle campaign. 

Warn Marſhal Belleiſſe, ſo eminent a ſtateſ- 
man, found the Auſtrians were tvo wary to be 
trapanned in his cobweb negociations, he held 
Fveral other conferences with Count Konigſegg, 
concerning a capitulation for the furrender of 
the place: the French offered to evacuate Prague 
and all Bohemia, the fortreſſes of Egra and Frau- 
enberg included, on permiſſion of marching off 
with their artillery, arms, and baggage ; bur the 
court of Vienna infiſting they Thould ſurrender 
priſoners of war, the conferences were 1 ** 
* Y 
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broke off, and the place being inveſted on all Char. 1 
ſides, the trenches were opened on the 28th of III. bi 
ul — i 


7 az ſame day General Feſtititz, with a corps 1742. = 
of 10,000 men, chiefly horſe, compoſed of Hun- 7 | 
garian yolunteers, the militia of that king-. _ f 
dom, received orders to approach Old Prague, i 
in order to ſtraiten the city on that fide, where | 
s himſelf that night, The French mar- 

|, perceiving his deſign, ordered the Duke 
de Grammont, and Prince Clermont, with two 

regiments of foot and ſeveral regiments of horſe, 

being a body of 8,000 men, to prepare them-. 

ſelves and fally out on the Auſtrian quarters, On 

the 29th at day-break, the French advanced 

with ſome field pieces in their front, and found 

General Feſtititz, with his forces drawn. up in 

good order, ready to receive them, at the dif- 

tance: of three quarters of a mile from the ſub- 

urbs. As the troops commanded by General 

Feſtititz, were moſt of them young gentlemen 

who had never ſeen an enemy in the field before, 

he thought it neceſſary to encourage them, and 

rode between their ranks, exhorting them to 

behave with ſpirit and reſolution upon this occa- 

ſion, for their own reputation and their national 

honour. The French began the attack with 

extraordinary vigour, and the ſhock of their ca- 

' valry was ſo impetuous, that the right wing of 

Hungarian horſe had certainly been overturned, 

but for a fortunate motion made by General 

Zzaczky to ſuſtain them. The French fell with 

equal fury on the left wing, but were vigorouſly. 

reliſted z they returned thrice to the charge, but 

were not able to penetrate, notwithſtanding 

their efforts. The French infantry in the centre 

Mage a terrible fire, till they were broken » 4 

| 88862 N 
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The Conduct of the Powers of Futope, 
the huſſars; and then they rallied, returned to 
their poſts, and continued the engagement with 


wo — the greateſt obſtinacy imaginable, All this time 


1742. 


the French had ſome field pieces at their head 
the fire of which continued during the whole 
action. About eight o'clock, the affair became 
neral, and it was paſt ten before it could be 
iſcerned where the advantage inclined. Gene- 


ral Feſtititz, about that time, made a motion as 


if he intended to take the French in flank on the 
left, which put them in diſorder, and obliged 
them to preſs on the cavalry and infantry in the 


center. The whole body of Hungarians now 


renewed the charge, making ſo warm and fo 
regular a fire, that the French were obliged to 
retreat, and regain the ſuburbs; being purſued 
by the Hungarians under the very cannon of 
the ramparts and retrenchments, who made a- 
bout 300 priſoners, having ſtrewed the field of 
battle with as many of their dead bodies, while 
the Hungarians had about 150 men killed, and 


200 wounded ; though there is room to be ſur- 


rized that the loſs was not greater on both ſides, 
conſidering that the engagement continued five 
hours with incredible obſtinacy, and that the laſt 
diſcharge of the Hungarians, which decided the 
affair, happened when they were cloſe together. 
Prince Clermont, who behaved with great intre- 
pidity, was dangerouſly wounded in the belly; 
and the e e had ſeveral officers killed 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion, 
and amongſt them, Lieutenant- Colonel Sirakhy, 
who commanded a body of the nobility of the 


county of Eyſenberg. 


As the French concluded that General Feſti- 
titz would quickly take up his quarters in the 
ſuburbs, they tock the moſt effectual method 
+. CCC OT x STO they 
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they could to prevent it, by burning them down CR Ar. 
to 4. — and they alſo reduced to aſhes III. 
moſt of the citizens country houſes, within a ſmall· 
diſtance of the place. 1742. 

Tux Auſtrians continued poſting themſelves 

in the beſt manner they could; and on the 17th 

of Auguſt, in the evening, began a parallel, by 

way of communication between their two poſts of 
Schantz and Shillhorn: the 18th three batteries 

were begun, one at the left of Schantz, towards 

the town, and the other two beyond Shillhorn : 

about nine the ſame evening, the French began 

to fire from the - ramparts upon the workmen, 

which continued all night; while the garriſon 
were preparing for another ſally, In the morn- 

ing, about half an hour after three, a body of 
French, conſiſting of five brigades of foot, ſix- 

teen companies of grenadiers, 300 dragoons, and 

300 carabineers, in all 6,000 men, commanded 

by a marſhal de camp and two brigadiers, fallied 

out: they divided this force in two parts, the 

greater of which advanced to the right, and at- 

tacked the Swediſh Schantz, where moſt of the 

guard had been detached to cover the different 

workmen; and, from a miſtake among the Auſ- 

trians, the French had an opportunity of making 

a very ſucceſsful attempt. For when the Auſtri- 

ans began to break ground, their orders were 

given to the fartheſt advanced poſts, 5+ Not to 
fire upon any account, but to retire as quick 

eas poſſible, and acquaint the commanding 

« officer if any part of the garriſon ' advauc- 

„ ed:“ This, order was tranſmitted from the 

advanced poſts to one another afterwards, 

unknown to the officer on guard; and therefore 
all the Auſtrians that covered the new battery, 
and were adyanced betore their poſts, came run- 
en a e e , ning 
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ParT ning back full ſpeed into the Schantz, with the 
III. French at their heels; whoſe fire upon the few 
that remained in it, was the firſt thing that a- 
1742. Jarmed them, who were not above 200; fo that 
the French poured immediately into it, to the 
= number of 3,500 men, and nailed up four pieces 
oF | of cannon and ſome mortars. Mean while moſt 
of the different detachments, that had given way 
at the firſt alarm, rallied about 400 paces behind, 
| | where there was a lieutenant-colonel with 160 
men; and, juſt about day-break, marched to- 
wards the French, who immediately gave way 
and fled into the foſſe of the town, without 
doing any other prejudice. On the left the 
French had the ſame ſucceſs; but Prince Charles's 
regiment, being in battalion 'behind the trench, 
chaſed them immediately out again. The loſs ſuſ- 
tained by the French, at both right and left, a- 
mouated to {ixty-one killed and wounded, and a 
captain of Navarre taken priſoner : the Auſtrians 
had a captain taken priſoner, but ſuffered leſs 
than the French. 

Taz French marſhals, perceiving that their 
lat ſally had retarded the works of the beſiegers, 
judged there was no time to be loſt; and there- 
fore reſolved to make another with all the forces 
they could ſpare out of garriſon. On the 22d, 
at about four in the afternoon, 12,000 French 
advanced, under Marſhal Belleiſle, who ap- 
proached with the firſt party, and poſted himſelf 
at the left of the Swediſh Schantz, leaving the 
command of the right to the Duke de Biron, 
After a defence proportioned ta the numbers, 
the French forced the Schantz; and, ſoon after, 
thoſe who guarded the communication gave way, 
it being flanked by the Schantz on the right, 
which eatirely commanded ity but the left of 


the 
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the Auſtrians ſtood firm, nor could the Duke de CR Ap. 

Biron, with all his fire and intrepidity, ſurmount III. 

their bravery, or make them relinquiſh one foot 

of the ſoil of honour. The action continued ex- 1742. 

ceeding ſharp for an hour; and the French, ani- 

mated by the preſence and example of their glo- 

rious marſhal, exerted themſelves to admiration, 

fearing nothing, and aſpiring only to periſh gal- 

lantly beneath the eye of their idohzed command- 

er; but the Auſtrian picquets, of both infantry 

and cavalry, and a battalion of Merci's regiment 

coming up, after a warm fire, the French were 

firſt repulſed: on the left, and afterwards chaſed 

out of the line of communication at the Schantz, 

in preſence of their marſhal, who retired behind b 

the Schantz, from whence the French kept firing 1 

2 little till he was gone, the works thrown up by 

the Auſtrians ſerving them for a parapet. Gene- 
= ral Philibert, though he had two horſes ſhot un- 
= der him in advancing, marched forward in the 
= cooleſt manner, with part of the Auſtrian cavalry, 

| on the left of the infantry, till he brought the 
noſe of his third horſe upon the retrenchments, 
behind which the French continued firing, The 
Auſtrians here made a terrible diſcharge, paſſed 
over the works, and puſhed with incredible fury 
among the French; who, finding it impoſſible 
to reſiſt the torrent, retreated towards the town : 
the Duke de Biron, at the ſame time, felt the 
ſhock of the Auſtrian infantry z and, before ſe- 
ven, the French were chaſed every where into 
the foſſe of the town, by an inferior force; for 
though the whole Auſtrian army was ready, not 
half the infantry, and but few of the cavalry, were 
ged. Sirmay's regiment of Hungarians fol- 

lowed the French to the edge of the foſſe; but, 
as the garriſon made a continual and ts 
TY e 
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Pax r fire from forty pieces of cannon on the ramparts 
III. of Prague, the Auſtrians could not carry their 
— purſuit any farther. The French, during the 
1742. engagement, nailed up four half mortars, and 
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burned a few faſcines; but had 2,400 men killed 


and wounded; the Prince de Deux Ponts receiv- 


ed a ſhot in his face, from a captain of Starem- 
berg's regiment, as he was calling the French 
to advance; but though he fell, the wound did 
not prove mortal, The Auſtrians loſt 800 men, 
killed and wounded; and the Grand Duke and 
Prince Charles, who highly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves during the whole action, were frequently 
expoſed to the utmoſt danger; Prince Charles 
being every where active, and every where re- 
markable among the foremoſt of his men; and 
the Grand Duke eſcaped very narrowly, hav- 
ing his hat carried off by one of the cannon bul 


This action fo greatly harraſſed and diſcour- 
aged the French, that they were obliged to a- 
bandon all their retrenchments without the town, 
and did not ſeem diſpoſed to undertake another 
attempt till the 25th z when, being St Louis's 
day, in honour 'of the king, they intended to 
attempt a general ſally, on which they depended 
as their laſt effort, Their deſign was to force the 
head quarters, and make their way through; 
upon which the two Marſhals, Belleiſle and Brog- 
lio, put themſelves at the head of the garriſon ; 


but, perceiving the Auſtrian army ready to re- 


ceive them, they retired into the rown, without 
undertaking any thing, 

Trove the Auſtrians had not yet advanced 
to batter the city, the French had all the melan- 
cholly proſpects of a ſiege before them: the mar- 
ſhals had received poſitive orders to n 
place 


| 
| 
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place to the laſt extremityz and as the city had CH Av. 
no out- works, they expected a practieable breach III. 
would ſoon be made in the body of the town 
and then the garriſon muſt either ſurrender 1742. 
priſoners of war, or be cut in pieces, unleſs this 
cataſtrophe was prevented by the arrival of the | 
army under Marſhal Maillebois to raiſe the ſiege; - ! | 
| which the garriſon were promiſed, and were in 1 
| daily expectation of. rhe Ty 7 ROS 
;  Troven the French had diligently taken 
, every opportunity of bringing proviſions into 
- the town; yet, by the time of the laſt fally, 
ö they began to be in great ſcarcity; and the Auſ- 
$ trian huſſars, continually ſcouring the country, 
- prevented the excurſions of the garriſon, having 
d cut 150 of them to pieces, and ſo ſtrongly inti- 


fo midated the reſt, that they were afraid to ven- 
ture out of the city. The French had now 
2,000 men ſick in their hoſpitals; the ſcarcity 
o increaſed, and hunger was fo ſeverely felt among 
a them, as to cauſe 2 a deſertion as 
ip to create a ſuſpicion in the camp, that there 
er might be ſome deſign in it, or that they had 
S's orders to deſert, | 
to PR AOux, the late flouriſhing and happy capi- 
ed tal of a ſpacious kingdom, with more -than 
he 100,000 citizens within its walls, was now ſub- 
n; jected to all the calamities that war and famine 
* could inflict: the miſerable inhabitants were in 
nz the profoundeſt diſtreſs, an implacable enemy 
re- within their walls, without, their beſt friends 


ut obliged to aggravate their misfortunes, and act 
with the appearance of a declared foe. Though 
the beſiegers, as their countrymen and fellow 
ſubjects, withheld the dreadful horrors of an 
actual ſiege; unwilling to let the murdering can- 
non'hurl a promiſcuous deſtruction alike on friend 
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Paar and foe; alike on the innocent and the guilty, 
IH. yet, by no more than forming a blockade, with 
C—-— an intent to ſtarve the French to a furrender, the 


1742. 


poor inhabitants felt every affliction in a greater 
degree than the French: they envied the ſoldier 
they ſaw periſhing in the battle; with them fa. 
mine did a more dreadful execution: helpleſs, 
they ſpun out the laſt feeble thread of life, dying 
in heaps; multitudes of tender babes, whoſe eyes 
had but juſt gazed on the light, loſt their ma- 
ternal-nutriment, breathing out their little lives 
on the exhauſted boſoms now unable to yield 


them ſuſtenance ; while the frantic. mothers felt 


thoſe pangs of nature, were ſtruck with that 
poignant anguiſh, none but the parent could 
ever feel, none elfe could ever know; and let 
life ſtream from their bleeding hearts, ſwifter 
than the ing tear could pace down their 
faded cheeks, where once reigned all the bloom 
of beauty, now no more charming than the vi- 
thered roſe, the little emblem of frail mortality. 
Ambition, theſe are thy honours; Lewis, theſe 
are thy glories ; and tyrants, to theſe the eye of 
providence and heaven, is always open, | 


we | 
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 Heliconidaſque pallidam que Pyrenen 
Llis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 
 Hedere ates, Jpſe ſemipaganus | 
_; * au carmen Affrro nofirum. Pexervs, 


* This Poza wrote with a deſi n, to give the 
public a repreſentation of the Antient Britons, and the 
moſt remarkable curioſities both antient and modern, 
4 ut the principality of Wales. The ſubject 

m to afford bur little room for the animating 
part of poetry, but the Au r Ho has thrown his de- 

n together in ſuch a manner as to receive the em- 
belliſhments of verſe; and, by his laborious and well- 
collected notes, has ſq gteatly aſſiſted; the poetical com- 
poſition, as to furniſh the moſt hiſtorical and conciſe 
account of Wales, and the manners, polity and language 
of its former and preſent inhabitants, than has hitherto 
been publiſhed. Neither can it be alledged, that the 
utility of this work is too trivial to attract the attention 
df the public, for poſſibly a great number of the Britiſh 
ſubjeQs, may be bereby invited to gather a little infor- 
mation of ſo material a tract of their native iſland as 
is the principality of Wales, of which the general part 
of the kingdom ſeem as entirely ignorant as they are of 
the late Ruſſian diſcoveries in the Tartarian ſea, 
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